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CHAPTERI 


Introduction 


Richard Hunter and Ian Rutherford 


TRAVELLING POETS 


This volume explores the phenomenon of the itinerancy of ancient Greek 
poets, their movements around and engagement with the cities and cultural 
networks of the ancient Mediterranean and, more broadly, themes of travel 
and poetic itinerancy in Greek literature. 

Travel and ‘wandering” are persistent elements in both the reality and 
the imaginaire of Greek poetry, and intellectual and cultural life more 
generally, from the earliest days. They are, for example, central to the figure 
of Orpheus,” usually regarded by the Greeks as the first major poet and/or 
holy man (cf., e.g. Aristophanes, Frogs 1030-2), whether in his réle as a 
teacher of holy rites, as an Argonaut,’ or as a lover grieving for the double 
loss of his wife Eurydice: 


nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere hymenaei: 
solus Hyperboreas glacies Tanaimque niualem 
aruaque Riphaeis numquam uiduata pruinis 
lustrabat, raptam Eurydicen atque inrita Ditis 
dona querens. 


No love, no wedding-songs bent his soul. Alone he roamed over the icy wastes 
of the Hyperboreans, the snowy Tanais, and the fields which are never free of 
Riphaean frosts, as he lamented the loss of Eurydice and the gifts of Dis brought 
to naught. (Virgil, Georgics 4.516—20) 


In some versions it was that wandering which led to Orpheus’ death, 


Men say that the wives of the Thracians plotted Orpheus’ death, because he 
had persuaded their husbands to follow him in his wanderings (tAaveopévool). 
(Pausanias 9.30.5) 


* For the distinction between the two cf. below pp. 16-17. Some general features of the theme of this 
book are treated in Schlesier and Zellmann 2004 and Montiglio 200s. 

> The bibliography is huge: there is guidance in West 1983 and Graf and Johnston 2007. 

3 On Orpheus as an Argonaut cf., e.g., West 2005: 45-6, Graf and Johnston 2007: 165-6. 
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Even after death Orpheus’ wanderings did not cease, for his still-singing 
head was believed to have been washed down the river Hebrus and across 
the Aegean to Lesbos.* It is Orpheus whom the Platonic Socrates invokes 
to describe (with gentle amusement) the crowd of €évo1 whom ‘Protagoras 
[the great fifth-century sophist] brings with him from all the cities through 
which he passes, enchanting (knAdv) them with his voice like Orpheus’ 
(Plato, Protagoras 315a7—b1). Plato makes Protagoras himself claim that poets 
such as Homer, Hesiod and Simonides, and holy men such as Orpheus and 
Musaeus, were really sophists avant la lettre (Protagoras 316d, cf. Republic 
10.600c—d).° Six centuries later, Paideia holds out such universal fame and 
recognition to Lucian as one of the most attractive rewards of sophistic 
success (The Dream or The Life of Lucian), and Philostratus illustrates this 
many times over in the Lives of the Sophists.° 

Two further examples of the “Orpheus pattern’ will illustrate the range 
and power of the idea of the ‘wandering poet’. Empedocles of Acragas 
(early-mid fifth century BC), a poet and holy man with perhaps a better 
claim to reality than Orpheus, addresses his fellow citizens at the opening 
of his great poem Purifications as follows: 


Friends, who live in the great city of the yellow Acragas, up on the heights of the 
citadel, caring for good deeds, I give you greetings. An immortal god, mortal no 
more, I go about (TwAetyat) honoured by all, as is fitting, crowned with ribbons 
and fresh garlands; and by all whom I come upon as I enter their prospering towns, 
by men and women, I am revered. They follow me in their thousands, asking where 
lies the road to profit, some desiring prophecies, while others ask to hear the word 
of healing for every illness, long transfixed by harsh pains. (Empedocles fr. 112 D-K, 
trans. Kirk, Raven and Schofield) 


However remarkable the claims, they fall into a familiar and very long- 
lived pattern. Secondly, there is the (presumably largely fictional) case of 
the seventh-century poet Magnes of Smyrna which is reported for us by 
the Augustan historian Nicolaus of Damascus:7 


Magnes of Smyrna was a very handsome man and noteworthy for both poetical 
and musical skill. He dressed himself splendidly and, clothed in purple and with his 
hair formed into a knot by a golden band, he travelled around the cities performing 
his poetry. Many were in love with him, but Gyges [of Lydia] burned a particular 


4 On these myths cf. Faraone 2004. Gallus is a different sort of poeta uagans at Virgil, Eclogue 6.64-5. 

> On the fifth-century sophists as ‘wanderers’ cf., e.g., Montiglio 2005: 105-17. 

® For the imperial period cf. also the material gathered in Puech 2002. 

7 Jacoby rightly notes in his commentary that some doubt must attach to the poet’s name, given the 
prominent réle of the Magnesians in this story, but he resists the temptation to replace Magnes by 
Mimnermus. 
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flame for him and was his lover. Wherever he went, he drove all the women mad 
with desire, particularly the women of Magnesia, and he slept with them. Their 
male relations were angry at the shame this brought, and so they took as an excuse 
the fact that in his poems Magnes had celebrated the bravery of the Lydians in 
their battle with the Amazons but had made no mention of them, and attacked 
Magnes, ripped his clothes, tore his hair and committed extreme violence against 
him. Gyges was very upset about this and made many incursions into Magnesia 
and finally overran the city; on his return to Sardis he celebrated a splendid festival. 
(Nicolaus of Damascus, FGrHist 90F62 = Suda wu 21) 


If aspects of this narrative recall not just Orpheus but also the coming 
of Dionysus to Thebes in Euripides’ Bacchae with the sexual power (and 
designs) over women that Pentheus imagines him to have, this will serve — 
as also does Empedocles’ self-presentation — to remind us that it would be 
misleading to try to draw firm and persistent distinctions between ‘wan- 
dering poets’ and other kinds of ‘wanderers’, whether they be ‘wizards’ 
(yontes), such as Pentheus imagines Dionysus to be (Eur. Ba. 234), or ‘his- 
torians’ or doctors; ‘wandering poets’ are in fact just one facet of a much 
broader phenomenon of Greek culture. The novelistic Life of Aesop records 
how, once freed, the legendary fable-teller and folk-philosopher “decided 
to travel around the world and he gave lectures in public halls; he made a 
lot of money...’.8 

Travelling poets are best attested in the historical (largely epigraphic) 
record from the Hellenistic and imperial periods, and the term ‘poeti 
vaganti/wandering poets’ is adopted for this book to honour Margherita 
Guarducci, who long ago collected a small corpus of decrees from the third 
and second centuries BC commemorating about twenty-five ‘poeti vaganti’ 
who were honoured for their ‘presence’ (epidémia) and ‘behaviour’ (anas- 
trophé) by foreign communities in which they had performed and which, 
in many if not all cases, they will have celebrated in their poems;? the most 
common privileges bestowed upon them are proxenia, freedom from tax and 
grants of land. Thus, for example, we find the Delians honouring Demote- 
les of Andros for poetry on ‘local myths’ and Amphiklos of Chios for poems 
that ‘brought lustre to the temple and the Delians’;'° the payment of such 
honours is, of course, itself an act of piety: the Delphians honour the lyric 
poet Kleochares of Athens, who had written a prosodion, a paian and a 
hymn to the god, ‘so that the city might be seen to honour those who write 
something worthy of the god’. As these examples show, the honouring 


8 Chapter ror in the G version, which probably goes back at least to the second century AD. 
9 Guarducci 1929. '° Guarducci 1929, nos. viii and ix (p. 650). 
™ Guarducci 1929, no. vii (pp. 649-50). 
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community was often a city associated with a prominent sanctuary which 
had attracted the interest of poets — Delphi, Delos, Tenos, Samothrace — 
but this is certainly not a rule: we might think of the decrees for the poetess 
Aristodama of Smyrna by the cities of Lamia in Thessaly and Khalaion 
in Phokis (see Rutherford, this volume). Guarducci’s dossier of evidence 
remains fundamental to this subject,” though travelling poets were only 
a small fraction of the total volume of travelling historians, ‘intellectuals’ 
and performers in this period. 

The decrees assembled by Guarducci attest to a very lively poetic and 
performance culture, but are unfortunately usually less forthcoming about 
the poets themselves or the circumstances of their performances. Only 
occasionally can we fill in some of the picture, as with Cicero’s client Archias 
of Antioch, whose travels took him through the cities of Asia Minor, Greece 
and Italy, where — according to Cicero — he was showered with honours 
and ‘lionised’ by the cultural and political élite and those who imagined 
themselves part of it; here too we may feel the resonances of the “Orpheus 
pattern’: 


When he travelled in the rest of Asia [outside Antioch] and all of Greece, his 
presence was so celebrated that expectation surpassed the reports of his talent, and 


his actual arrival and the wonder he aroused surpassed expectation. (Cicero, Pro 
Archia 4) 


The performers studied by Guarducci were probably professionals, and as 
such almost certainly members of one of the guilds of ‘Artists of Dionysus’, 
though again the decrees do not give details.’ The songs they performed 
seem mostly to have been é1n, i.e. narrative and encomiastic poems in 
hexameters, probably recounting local history and traditions; we hear also 
of hymns and lyric poetry, and, occasionally of drama.’ On the face of it, 
the Hellenistic ‘poeti vaganti’ might seem very different from the more cel- 
ebrated poets who lived and worked at the Ptolemaic court of Alexandria in 
Egypt, supposedly secluded within the scholarly confines of the Museum, 


” Chaniotis 1988b was able to make some additions, and cf. also Bouvier 1985, Cameron 1995: 47-9. 
It is intriguing to find the city of Cos honouring an Ion, son of Menippus, from Chios for poems of 
praise in a recently published inscription (Bosnakis and Hallof 2003: 204); was this a name which 
ran in poetic families on Chios? For Hellenistic poetic patronage in general cf. Hunter 1996b: 76-82, 
2003: 24-45 (with further bibliography); useful discussion of the phenomenon of ‘wandering poets’ 
in Hardie 1983: 15—30. 

3 Cf. Guarducci 1929: 640-4, Chaniotis 1988b, and Chaniotis (this volume). 

4 For the Artists cf. Aneziri (this volume), with further bibliography; several of the contributions to 
Wilson 2007b contain relevant material. 

*S Guarducci no. xii is an honorary decree for the tragedian Dymas of Iasos from his native city, cf. 
Rutherford 2007. Cf. also A. Schachter and W. J. Slater, ZPE 163 (2008) 81-95. 
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but perhaps the differences have been exaggerated. The recently published 
epigram-book of Posidippus of Pella’® shows a remarkable engagement 
with a wide range of cities, both within and without the Ptolemaic orbit, 
and epigraphic evidence seems to confirm that Posidippus was indeed no 
immobile composer of epigrams;'” he was honoured as Posidippus 6 ét1- 
ypauuatotroids at Thermi and probably also at Delphi.” It is as clear as 
such things can be that Theocritus too was a travelling, if not actually a 
‘wandering’, poet; his poetic activity seems to embrace at least Sicily and 
the Greek west, Alexandria, and the eastern Aegean. /dyl/ 28 celebrates the 
poet’s journey to Miletus to visit his friend (and patron?) Nicias, and /dyll 
15 marks (inter alia) the coming of Sicilian mime traditions (i.e. the poetry 
of Theocritus) to Alexandria. At the opening of Jdyll 16 Theocritus com- 
plains that no one will receive his “Graces’ into his home, but everyone sends 
them away ‘without a gift’, so that they complain that their journey (656s) 
has been in vain; /dyll 17, a hexameter encomium of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
is a surviving example of a type of poetry probably performed all over the 
Hellenistic Aegean and beyond.” 

As for Callimachus, the standard picture of him is of a man who trav- 
elled once from his home in Cyrene to Alexandria, where he then stayed 
safe in the Library. We should not give such a picture too much unthink- 
ing credence,”° any more than it is necessary to assume that poems on 
Cyrenean subjects must have been written in Cyrene. What is important 
in the present context is that when in the Ajtia (fr. 178.32-3 Pf.) Calli- 
machus speaks as though ignorant of sea-travel, he is not merely revising a 
stance associated with Hesiod (cf. Works and Days 648-53), the authorising 
‘model’ for the Aitia, and situating himself within a specifically Hellenistic 
discourse about how information is gathered, recorded and disseminated 
(a discourse about iotopin in fact), but he is also reacting against a very 
traditional image of how poets operate.** Some suggestive evidence from 
Hellenistic poetry must, however, be treated very carefully. The imagina- 
tion of Hellenistic poets was filled with a ‘sacred geography of the past in 
which places were associated with famous poetic figures — Chios of course 


16 Bastianini and Gallazzi 2001. 

‘7 This is not to imply that we know very much about who wrote the thousands of funerary epigrams, of 
very varying levels of ambition, which survive from the post-classical period; it is normally assumed 
that they are the work of local (‘amateur’ or ‘professional’) poets, but there can be no certainty, and 
we can hardly discount the possibility that many are the work of ‘poeti vaganti’, perhaps indeed one 
of their staple forms of commission. 

8 Cf. Test. 2-4 in Austin and Bastianini 2002, Fraser 1972: I 557, II 796-7. For the geographic breadth 
of his poems cf. Bing 2005 (with earlier bibliography). 

) Cf. Hunter 2003. 7° Cf. Cameron 1995: 49-53. 

*t On these various aspects of fr. 178 cf. Hunter 1996a, Fantuzzi and Hunter 2004: 76-83. 
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with Homer, Mount Helicon with Hesiod, Paros with Archilochus, Lesbos 
with Sappho, and so forth; the cults of poets in their home towns and 
elsewhere reinforced this map of ‘sacred’ space.”* In these circumstances 
‘travel to’ such places can be a matter of literary association and imitation 
rather than of physical relocation. Callimachus apparently claims that he 
is criticised for writing ‘Hipponactean’ choliambics although he has never 
been to Ephesus, the home of Hipponax (fr. 203.11-14 Pf.); literary ‘travel’ 
can thus take more than one form.” The act of reading itself, as the modern 
Greek verb 810BdCetv shows, is a movement across space. 

An important draw for professional poets and singers at all periods were 
musical competitions held at local and pan-Hellenic festivals. These were 
particularly widespread in the Hellenistic and imperial periods, though 
their origins go back much earlier: the first musical contest of which we 
know was that held at the funeral games of Amphidamas at Chalcis in 
Euboea, to which Hesiod travelled the short distance from his home and 
where he claims to have won a tripod (Works and Days 654-7), a claim which 
(in part) gave rise to the famous story of ‘the contest of Homer and Hesiod’. 
Particularly in the early period, the major musical competitions tended to 
focus on a limited range of genres and performances, notably kitharody 
(which in practice could mean many different forms of poem sung to the 
kithara), and rhapsody, i.e. the recitation of Homeric epic. Performances of 
drama and choral lyric were rarer at festivals outside Athens (the participa- 
tion of foreign poets in the dithyrambic contest of the Athenian Dionysia 
is a striking exception to general practice), but drama and choral lyric seem 
to have figured in the Sotéria at Delphi.*4 In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
we find a visiting poet apparently performing at a festival on Delos and 
offering to carry the fame of his hosts ‘over all the land which I travel to the 
well-ordered cities of men’ (wv. 174-5). In Plato’s Jon Socrates interrogates 
a rhapsode just after he has returned from success at the festival of the 
Asklépieia at Epidauros, and Socrates teases him with ‘rhapsodising as he 
travels around” Greece’ (541b8). For the early period a distinction between 
‘poets’ who perform their own compositions and ‘rhapsodes’ performing 
the works of others is at best blurred, at least as far as performance at public 
festivals is concerned,*® and it is certainly not to be pressed. The ‘Lives 


Cf. Clay 2004. 

23 Cf. also Nossis, AP 7.718 (= HE 2831-4), with Fantuzzi and Hunter 2004:16. 

4 On the terms ‘rhapsody’ and ‘kitharody’ cf. Ford 1988; for the Sétéria at Delphi cf. Sifakis 1967: 
63-85, Nachtergael 1977: 306-8. 

*5 tteouioov probably plays on Ion’s name, cf., e.g., Montiglio 2005:106; cf., however, Republic 10.600d7. 

26 Cf. Graziosi 2002: 18-49, with earlier bibliography. 
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of Homer’ (of very varied dates) and the “Contest of Homer and Hesiod’ 
tell us about the alleged travels of Homer himself,” but these traditions 
perhaps reflect as much a belief about the appeal and spread of Homeric 
poetry as a shaping of Homer after the fashion of subsequent ‘wandering 
poets’.*8 
The itinerancy, both real and imagined, of poets is intimately tied to 
the ambitions of and for their poetry to enjoy fame and reception all over 
the world.”® Theognis’ claim to his beloved Kyrnos is perhaps the most 
celebrated instance of this idea: 
ool Yev yoo TEP’ ESaxKa, OV ois ET!’ &TTEipOVa TrOVTOV 
TOTHONL! kai yiv TaoaV GelpoLEvOS 
pndiws Goivnis Sé kal eiAaTrivniol TrAapETON! 
év THOS KTA. 


I have given you wings, which will carry you easily as you fly over the boundless 
sea and every land. You will be present at every feast and celebration . . . (Theognis 


237-40) 


Even after his death, Kyrnos will continue to roam (oTpwpapeEvos, 247) 
the Greek world, transported, as are both poems and poets, by the gifts of 
the Muses. So too, Pindar imagines his song in honour of Pytheas of Aegina 
travelling over the world and thus spreading the fame of both patron and 
poet: 


ouK avbplavtoTrolds ei’, oT EAIVUGOVTA Epya- 
Ceoban ayaAyaT’ ett” aUTAS Pabyidos 

EOTAOT™ GAN Ett TIKOOS 
OAKGBoS EV T AKaTOI, YAUKEi’ Koda, 

oteiy’ dtr’ Aiyivas SiayyéAAoto’, OT1 

Adutravos vids Tudeas eupuobevris 

vikn Neusiois TayKpatiou oTépavov KTA. 


I am not a maker of statues, so as to fashion unmoving images which remain 
standing on the same base. Rather, on every ship and boat, sweet song, go out 
from Aigina, bearing the news that mighty Pytheas, the son of Lampon, has won 
the crown for the pancratium at the Nemean games . . . (Pindar, Nemean 5.1-s) 


No image for the process of composing or enacting a poem is as com- 
mon as that of a journey, sometimes, as we have seen, a flight above the 
earthbound, pedestrian (1reZ6s) world of prose.3° The idea is strikingly the- 
matised in the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius in which, as has been 


*7 These are most easily accessible in West 2003. *8 Cf. Graziosi 2002. 
*9 Cf, e.g., Montiglio 2005: 98-9. 3° Cf. Becker 1937, Asper 1997: 21-107. 
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well recognised, the wanderings of the heroes are overtly linked to the wan- 
dering paths of song and the narrator almost travels as an extra Argonaut 
himself. 

Travelling poets, and honorific decrees for them, continue to be well 
attested in the Roman Empire and later antiquity; there is a strong sense 
of continuity with the pre-imperial world. For the earlier imperial period 
we may cite the case of Paion of Pamphylian Side, who held high office 
at Pergamum, received citizenship from Tarsos and Rhodes, and whose 
epigrams, like those of Julia Balbilla, were inscribed on the statue of 
Memnon at Thebes in Egypt; a surviving inscription describes Paion as ‘a 
poet of very many victories, lyric poet and rhapsode of the divine Hadrian’, 
and another hails him as ‘devoted to the Emperor’ (p1Aokaioap) and ‘a 
new Homer’.* In the early second century Halicarnassus rewarded a poet 
from Aphrodisias, C. Julius Longianus, who had given ‘varied performances 
(émr15e1€e1s) of all kinds of poems’, with full citizenship and twenty bronze 
statues to be erected ‘in all the most distinguished places in the city, includ- 
ing the temenos of the Muses and the gymnasium of the ephebes, next 
to Herodotus of old’; Longianus’ books were also to be deposited in the 
libraries ‘so that the young may be educated by them in the same way as by 
the writings of the ancients’.>* Another typical case is Nestor of Laranda in 
Lycaonia (late second—early third century AD), whom we find honoured 
at Paphos, Ephesos, Kyzikos and, most notably of all, Roman Ostia;® a 
high-born Roman lady of cultural pretensions (p1AduouUGOs) dedicated a 
statue of him to Aphrodite (and it is perhaps not entirely frivolous to recall 
the effect which Magnes of Smyrna is said to have had on his female audi- 
ences).3+ Of Nestor’s many poems very little remains, but he still enjoys a 
certain notoriety for having composed a ‘lipogrammatic’ Jad, in which 
Book 1 contained no a, Book 2 no f, and so on. For the later period, Alan 
Cameron’s study of the phenomenon in late antique Egypt reveals that, 
even when the poetic competitions had largely died out, many of the same 
motivations led to poetic mobility, notably the desire to receive commis- 
sions for celebrating the antiquities (1&Tp1a), buildings and local worthies 
of particular towns.* 

Dio Chrysostom describes the excitement that the arrival of a ‘star’ could 
generate: 


3" Cf. Robert 1980: 10-20, Bowie 1989: 202-3, 1990b: 61-6. 

3 MAMA VIII.418b, cf. Bowie 1989: 202. Another related inscription (MAMA VIII.418c) apparently 
calls Longianus ‘a poet of tragedies’. 

33 Cf. Guarducci 1961, Robert 1980: 20, Weiss 1990: 228-35. 

34 Cf. above pp. 2-3. 35 Cameron 1965. 
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[When I was in Kyzikos] the greatest living kitharode and one, in some people’s 
opinion, not at all inferior to those of the past arrived . . . as soon as people learned 
that the man was in town (ém15jyoUvta), immediately there was amazing excite- 
ment and everyone went off towards the council chamber [where performances 
would take place]. I myself joined the very front of the crowd, thinking that I 
too could listen and share with three thousand and more in such a wonderful 
entertainment .. . (Dio Chrysostom 19.2-3) 


The most common form of performance continued to be encomia of the 
host city and its traditions. The topics of such celebrations in prose and 
verse are familiar not just from the encomia which survive, but also from 
h ipti hered her under th f Menander Rhetor;?° 
the prescriptions gathered together under the name of Menander Rhetor; 
Dio takes the citizens of Alexandria to task for failing to understand the 
formulaic and limited nature of such compositions: 


Perhaps you enjoy listening to me, and you think that you are being praised 
when I say these things, as you are by the others who are always flattering you. 
But I praised water and soil and harbours and places and everything except you 
yourselves. Where did I call you wise and sensible and just? Was it not rather the 
opposite? . .. Arrivals and departures of ships, great crowds of people and goods and 
ships, these are material for encomia of a festival or a harbour or a market-place, 
not of a city. If someone praises water, this is not praise of men, but of wells; if 
someone speaks of the good climate, he is not saying that the people are good, but 
the land; if someone praises fish, he is not praising the city. You, on the other hand, 
if someone delivers an encomium of the Nile, are as proud as if you yourselves 
flowed down from Ethiopia. Certainly, most other people also take pleasure in such 
things, and count themselves blessed if they live, as Homer puts it, on an island 
which is ‘tree-clad’ or ‘deep-soiled’ or in a land which is ‘rich in pasture land’, ‘rich 
in sheep’ or near ‘shade-giving mountains’ or ‘translucent springs’. None of these 
things belongs to them! Of virtue they take no thought, even in their dreams. (Dio 
Chrysostom 32.37-8) 


For the pre-Hellenistic period, we lack the relative reliability of epigraphic 
data, and have therefore to rely more on claims made by other writers 
about poets, or by the poets themselves. Plato certainly assumes a world of 
itinerant poets. In the Republic Socrates explains what would happen to a 
supreme artist of mimésis: 


So then, ifa man whose cleverness allowed him to become anything he wanted and 
to imitate all manner of things were to come to our city, and bring his poems with 
him, and he wanted to put on a performance (étr15ei§ao8a1), we would bow before 
him as being holy and wonderful and a source of pleasure; we would, however, tell 


36 Cf. Men. Rhet. 344.15-367.8 Spengel = pp. 28-74 Russell and Wilson, Hendriks, Parsons and Worp 
1981: 74-5; for the earlier period cf. Kienzle 1936. 
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him that it is not lawful for such a man to be in our city, and we would send him 
off to another city, having poured unguent over his head and crowned him with a 
fillet of wool. (Plato, Republic 3.398a) 


The most famous ‘wandering poet’ of Greek literature, though in a rather 
special sense, is of course Odysseus himself, and such poets are a familiar 
feature of the society which the Odyssey creates (cf. Odyssey 17.382-7).3” 
In the Odyssey itself, however, poets seem to be tied to specific courts, 
Demodokos on Phaeacia and Phemios on Ithaca. If there was only a small 
number of major political centres (as seems likely for the Late Bronze 
Age), then we might indeed expect poets to have been closely tied to these 
centres, with very little mobility and catering almost entirely to a local 
audience.* When, however, the arrogant Antinoos delivers a tirade against 
(wandering) beggars, Homer’s Eumaeus (Odyssey 17.380—91) points out that 
invited strangers are most likely to be one of four types of ‘craftsmen’ 
(démiourgoi) who are invited from abroad, and one of these types is the 
divine singer.*? If poets are not actually shown travelling, it is clear that 
poems do. Demodokos has learned a song of events at Troy (from where?, 
cf. Odyssey 8.487—91),*° and before Odysseus returns to Ithaca Phemios can 
sing of the ‘terrible return of the Achaeans from Troy which Pallas Athena 
imposed upon them’ (Odyssey 1.326—7); when Odysseus proudly claims that 
he is ‘known to all men and my fame reaches heaven’ (Odyssey 9.19-20), he 
will be thinking of epic song.*" Odysseus’ travels themselves may be read, 
like the ‘Lives of Homer’,* as a dramatisation of the spread of epic song 
all over the known (and unknown) world; here again we may recall the 
promise to the maidens of Delos from the ‘blind man of Chios’ (Homeric 
Hyman to Apollo 174-6). 

As they travelled, poets of the archaic and classical periods carried many 
different kinds of poetry (‘genres’) with them, and such travel often led 
to innovation.*+ Decisive moments in the poetic, as in the cultic, history 
of a community often came by way of an intervention or arrival from 
outside, such as is recorded for Olen from Lycia, when he composed what 


37 Cf. further below. For some of the characteristics which distinguish Odysseus from a ‘real’ bard cf. 

Scodel 1998. 

For the Bronze Age cf. Bachvarova (this volume). These issues of cultural mobility are well summed 

up by Moyer 2006. 

39 The whole of Burkert 1992 may be seen as an extended gloss on these verses of Eumaeus. 

4° On this passage cf., e.g., De Jong 2001: 214-15. 

4" On this passage cf., e.g., Danek 1998: 160-1. # Cf, above p. 7. 

43 Cf. above p. 6, Martin (this volume) pp. 89-90. For another way in which the ‘wanderings’ of Homer 
and Odysseus resemble each other cf. ‘Longinus’, On the Sublime 9.13. 

44 Cf. Bowie (this volume), Martin (this volume) on polyeideia. 
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were to become the traditional Apolline hymns at Delos.* In her chapter 
in this volume, Mary Bachvarova suggests that in the Late Bronze Age 
songs and singers most often travelled in the context of the wholesale 
relocation of religious cults. Although there is no conclusive evidence that 
this pattern ever predominated in Greece, in the Bronze Age or in any 
other period, the idea is very suggestive and some of our evidence would 
certainly be consistent with that model. What little we know of the seventh- 
century poet and musician Thaletas of Cretan Gortyn well illustrates the 
extraordinary ‘internationalism’ of the archaic period. This musician (and 
wonder-worker?) is said to have ended a plague at Sparta and then been 
celebrated in a poem by Polymnestos of Colophon commissioned by the 
Spartans.*® Plutarch’s history of music at Sparta strikingly suggests the 
mobility of the archaic period: 


The first organisation of music at Sparta was directed by Terpander [of Lesbos]; the 
principal leaders of the second were Thaletas of Gortyn, Xenodamos of Cythera, 
Xenocritos of Locri, Polymnestos of Colophon, and Sacadas of Argos . . . (Plutarch, 
De musica 1134b-c) 


So too, Alcman, the most famous poet of archaic Sparta, is often said to 
have been a Lydian from Sardis, but ancient scholars were unable to settle 
the matter of his origin; perhaps the status of an ‘outsider’ was invented, 
or became important, because it was felt to be an obligatory one for an 
effective political poet.47 

The wealthy court of a powerful ruler could draw in poetic talent from 
a broad catchment area, as Polycrates of Samos attracted Ibycus from 
Rhegium in the west and Anacreon from Teos. According to Herodotus, 
Arion from Lesbian Methymna spent most of his time at the court of 
Periander, ruler of Corinth, although he also travelled to Italy and Sicily 
where he made a great deal of money (1.24.1). The tyrant Peisistratus is said 
to have brought (koutZetv) not only the poetry of Homer to Athens, but 
also Anacreon and Simonides of Ceos in person;#® Simonides also spent 
time at courts in Thessaly and Sicily, and was subsequently portrayed as 
the archetypal money-grubbing poet, who attached himself to one patron 


45 Cf. Herodotus 4.35.3, Callimachus, Hymn to Delos 304-5, Pausanias 10.5.8-9 (who follows the 
tradition that made Olen a Hyperborean). 

46 Pausanias 1.14.4, cf. D’Alessio (this volume) p. 155. Movement the other way was perhaps less 
frequent: at Plato, Laws 3.680c the Cretan explains his relative ignorance even of Homer by the fact 
that ‘Cretans are not very familiar with foreign (€evik&) poems’. 

47 The testimonia for Alcman are conveniently available in Campbell 1988. Cf. also Martin 1992 on 
Hesiod’s ‘outsider’ status, and D'Alessio (this volume) on Tyrtaeus. 

48 [Plato], Hipparchus 228b-c. 
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after another, the ‘poet as chancer’ (cf. Theocritus 16.34—47).? This pattern 
was to persist for centuries — Aeschylus put on plays in Sicily under the 
patronage of Hieron,*° Euripides and Agathon are said to have accepted 
the hospitality of King Archelaos at Pella in Macedonia,” Aratus from Cili- 
cian Soli enjoyed the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, and the Alexandria 
of the Ptolemies played host to the poetic and scholarly world; this was 
a role which it was soon to cede to Rome. The pattern is dramatised in 
letters written by Alciphron (second century AD) in which the comic poet 
Menander and his courtesan girlfriend Glykera weigh up the pros and cons 
of an invitation from Ptolemy I Soter. A different form of poetic travelling 
is illustrated by the career of Solon of Athens (early sixth century BC); after 
his political reforms in his own city he travelled widely, and part of his 
farewell to Soli in Cyprus and its ruler is preserved:* 
auTap ue EUv vi Gor KAEIvi|s &TrO viI}oou 
coKno7 treutro1 KUtrpis iootéepavos: 
OIKIOUA 8 Etri TH15e YApIV kal KUSos OTraCo1 
eo8Adv Kal vootov TraTpid’ é¢ TUETEOTV. 
May the violet-crowned Cyprian goddess send me on a swift ship away from your 


renowned island. May she grant favour and glory to this settlement and a fair 
return to my homeland. (Solon fr. 19.2-6 West) 


It is lyric and particularly epinician poetry about which we hear most in 
this context; the great pan-Hellenic athletic festivals offered rich opportu- 
nities for the greatest poets, and such opportunities often involved travel, 
whether to the games, to the victor’s home city, or to both. The fifth cen- 
tury before the Peloponnesian War was the golden age of the festivals and 
the poetry which they inspired. Simonides, Pindar and Bacchylides wrote 
songs for patrons from all over Greece, and they will have visited many of 
their patrons’ cities (as Pindar represents himself as training a chorus on 
Ceos in the First Isthmian), although poems were presumably also con- 
veyed to a patron’s home by a third party; we know very little indeed about 
the processes involved in the training of choruses and the delivery of poems 
when the poet himself was absent. Pindar has a very rich imagery and lan- 
guage of travel for both himself and his poems and this, combined with 


49 Cf. Hunter 1996b: 97-109. 

Cf. Griffith 1978, Wilson in Wilson 2007a. For the lure of the west in the archaic period cf., e.g., 

Ford 2002: 49-52. 

* Cf. Revermann 1999-2000; for the sceptical case against Euripides’ Macedonian stay cf. Scullion 
2003. 

Cf. Gallo 1976, Lefkowitz 1981: 45, Noussia 2001: 276-80, Bowie (this volume) p. 115. 
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the difficulties of interpreting the first person in his poems, makes the 
drawing of conclusions from the poems themselves fraught with pitfalls. 
Even in a case which might seem straightforward, such as the opening of 
Pythian 2, we can hardly be sure that Pindar himself was present in Sicily: 


Mey AAOTIOALES & ZUPdKooal, BabuTroAguoU 
Téyevos Apeos, avipdv itrtrwv Te o15apoyap- 
Lav Saipoviat Topol, 
ULL TOBE TAV AlTTAPaY AITO OnPav pEpav 
UEAOS EPXOUAL KyyEAlav TeTPAOPIAS EAEATYBOVOS KTA. 
O great city of Syracuse, enclosure of the warrior Ares, divine nurse of men and 
of horses which delight in steel, I have come bringing you from gleaming Thebes 
this song which tells of the four-horsed chariot which shook the earth . . . (Pindar, 
Pythian 2.1-4) 


At the opening of Nemean 9 the Muses are invited by the first-person poetic 
voice to join a kémos from the temple of Apollo at Sikyon where Chromios 
had won his victory to the hospitable home of the victor in Sicilian Etna: 


KWUGOOUEV Trap’ ATroAA@vos ZiKkUwvob_e, Moioai, 
Tav veoxtiotav és Aitvay, év@ &vatretrTaUeva 
Eeivoov vevikavtai 8Upat, 
OAB1ov &5 XPouiou 
Sau. 
Let us go in revel, Muses, from Apollo at Sikyon to newly founded Aitna, where 
the doors, flung open, are thronged by guests, to the blessed house of Chromios. 
(Pindar, Nemean 9.1-3) 


As this opening illustrates, poets of the archaic and early classical period 
tend to represent the relationship between themselves and their patrons as 
an exchange relationship of xenia between two élite friends, but it is likely 
that financial transactions were in fact fundamental to the ‘song culture’, 
even when we have made allowance for the satirical purposes of an Aristo- 
phanes, who makes Pindar’s hyporchéma for the foundation of Sicilian Etna 
(fr. 105 M) the model performance for the charlatan travelling poet. 
The song-culture of Athens might seem to have been relatively 
autochthonous and to have remained generally independent of the mobility 
of the rest of the Greek world. Athenian citizenship does seem to have been 
required for participation in a chorus, but poets could indeed come from 


%3 For guidance to the huge bibliography cf. Braswell’s notes on Nemean 1.19-24 and 9.1. 

54 Cf. Martin (this volume). On issues of ‘exchange’ cf. Kurke 1991: 85-107, Von Reden 1995, with 
earlier bibliography; for xenia cf. Herman 1987. 

> For drama cf. Kaimio 1999. 
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abroad; in the Laws Plato seems to assume a world in which tragic poets 
moved freely from city to city (7.817a-c). The early records for Athenian 
dithyrambic competition attribute victory in fact only to foreign poets, 
starting with the first (510/8BC) which was won by Hypodikos of Chalcis; 
the most celebrated in the fifth century were Simonides of Ceos, Pindar 
of Thebes and Melanippides of Melos. Some of the early tragic poets at 
Athens were also foreign: Pratinas of Phlius and his son Aristias, Akhaios 
of Eretria, a celebrated writer of satyr-plays, the versatile lon of Chios, and 
Akestor, who was reputed to be a Mysian. On the other hand, comic poets 
in the fifth century tended to be home-grown, and it is an obvious guess 
that this is to be connected with the very topical nature of Old Comedy; 
even here, however, caution is necessary, as there is respectable evidence 
that some plays of Old Comedy at least found audiences outside Athens.*° 
Be that as it may, things certainly changed — as did the nature of comedy — 
and Alexis from Thurii, Diphilus from Sinope, Philemon (who became 
an Athenian citizen) from Syracuse or Cilician Soli and Apollodorus from 
Carystos join the Athenian Menander as the great poets of New Comedy. 
For the fifth century, the only exception to the home-grown rule seems to 
be Hegemon of Thasos, better known as a poet of pardidia. A surviving 
fragment of one of his poems provides a vivid account of the pressures that 
drew him from his island home to seek professional advancement in the 


big city. 


THE POETIC JOURNEY 


Singers and poets travel in many societies, perhaps most. Matsuo Basho, the 
famous seventeenth-century Japanese master, spent much of his life ‘on the 
road’, composing epigrammatic haikus about the places he visited; the most 
famous such work was Oku no Hosomichi (‘Narrow road to the Interior’). 
As in Greek poetry, topographic allusion came to play an important part in 
Japanese poetics, especially through the device of the ‘utamakura’ (poem- 
pillow).°8 In late Medieval Europe, travelling singers and poets are a familiar 
and much studied phenomenon, notably in Ireland and Provence. By 
examining the provenance of musicians and singers associated with various 
German cities in the Middle Ages, Walter Salmen was able to document 
the economy of travelling poets with a degree of precision greater than is 
possible from the Greek material; he shows, for example, that the city of 


56 Cf. Taplin 1993. 
7 The fragment is preserved by Athenaeus 15.698d-f, cf. Brandt 1888: 42-4. 
58 See Shirane 1998. 59 See Martin (this volume). 
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Messestadt-Nordlingen was visited by minstrels from some thirty places, 
ranging from Denmark in the north to Vienna and Hungary in the south 
east. The underlying principle here indeed still seems to be that of a market 
economy: singers travel to where they can find employment, and the best 
singers migrate to where they will be paid most.°° 

A rather different form of engagement between poets and places emerges 
from the study of poetic itinerancy in medieval India. A useful case-study 
here is the movement of religious poets in the southern Tamil area of 
India, illuminated by the work of Indira Viswanathan Peterson. The poems 
commemorate the numerous temples in Tamilnadu dedicated to the god 
Shiva, and it is possible to reconstruct the routes that these poets followed 
in their worship of the deities, journeys which have been interpreted as a 
sort of pilgrimage; it is unclear whether the motivation here was wholly 
religious, or whether there are further factors involved, such as commission 
and payment. At any rate, the result of this process of poetic itinerancy 
is the creation of a literature which commemorates the complex sacred 
geography of the region.” 

Singers and minstrels still travel in many societies today. In western 
Africa, for example, griots move around.® In the 1970s the Dutch ethno- 
musicologist Veit Erlmann studied the circulation of musicians and singers 
in contemporary West Africa, specifically among the Fulani of Diamare in 
north Cameroon.% He collected evidence for the distance and time-table 
of such travel, and also studied the long-term history of poets’ itinerancy, 
seeing it as reflecting a specific set of historical circumstances, namely the 
break-up of the Islamic empire in the nineteenth century and the onset 
of new colonial political structures. Broadly speaking, Erlmann suggests 
that (a) a century ago these musicians tended to be permanently attached 
to courts in the larger cities, whereas in more recent decades they have 
made temporary trips to the centres, being however permanently located 
in the countryside; and (b) this new relationship between cities and coun- 
tryside has tended to produce major changes in the nature of the music 
itself. 

Comparative evidence like this can be useful in helping us to understand 
developments in poetic itinerancy in ancient Greece. With Erlmann’s model 
of poetic change, for example, one might compare the development from 
the hypothetical poetic economy of the Greek Bronze Age, when poets are 
supposed to have been attached to royal courts, to the much freer situation 
of the Iron Age. In general, however, it is the circulating poets of Medieval 


6° Cf. Salmen 1960:159 with diagram. & Peterson 1983. & Hale 1998. 6 Erlmann 1983. 
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Europe who seem to provide the best analogy, whereas the Japanese example 
of Basho suggests rather a contrast with the Greek world: Greek poets (qua 
poets) do not for the most part ‘wander’ in search of knowledge or spir- 
itual enlightenment, or to perform religious services, though — like other 
men — they may travel to cultic sites to witness festivals or be initiated 
into mysteries.°+ Where we do encounter figures of spiritual quest in the 
Greek world, they tend rather to be ‘holy men’, like the wonder-working 
Hyperborean Abaris,® and much later Apollonius of Tyana, whose trav- 
els and wisdom fill the pages of Philostratus’ Life. This is not to say, of 
course, that poets never represent the process of intellectual and/or poetical 
enlightenment as a journey; this is, for example, clearly one element in the 
famous proem of Parmenides’ philosophical poem. Here we may also per- 
haps place the fascinating figure of Aristeas of Proconessus, the seventh- or 
sixth-century author of an hexameter Arimaspeia which told of his wan- 
derings in the far north of the world and in which he may have presented 
himself as a ‘shaman’ with the ability to travel outside his body. 


THE CIRCULATION OF POETRY 


Poets, of course, hardly ever literally ‘wander’,®” unless perhaps they have 
been exiled, as Bacchylides (to the Peloponnese: Plutarch, De exil. 605d) 
and Sappho (to Sicily: T 251 Voigt) are said to have been.®* Rather, in 
order to understand poetic itinerancy, we have to make some distinction, 
however fluid it may be, between ‘professional’ poets, and men (and occa- 
sionally women) for whom composing and performing poetry were not 
the principal activities of their lives (cf. Bowie, this volume). Particularly in 
the early period some of the best known ‘poets’ were thoroughly enmeshed 
in the political and military life of their societies — Archilochus of Paros, 
Alcaeus of Mytilene, Solon of Athens and Theognis of Megara are clear 
examples. Such ‘poets’ might of course travel for the reasons people nor- 
mally travelled: to trade, to take part in warfare, to found colonies, to visit 
friends and contacts within the context of aristocratic guest—friend relations 
(Solon’s journey to Cyprus perhaps belongs here). This, of course, is not to 
say that those who seem to have been ‘full-time poets’ necessarily avoided 
such engagement, or were not caught up in the events which swirled around 
them: Anacreon took part in the foundation of Abdera. Even in the later 


64 Cf. Dickie 1998. 65 CE. Herodotus 4.36. 66 Cf. Herodotus 4.13-15, Bolton 1962. 

67 Cf. Erlmann 1983: 203: ‘the average professional singer of Fulani society is not a purposeless “rover”, 
but rather prefers carefully planned trips to selected places’. 

68 On exile cf. Gaertner 2007. 
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period of increased professionalisation poets might go on religious missions 
(cf. Anyte of Tegea, discussed by Rutherford, below pp. 241-2), or — like 
everyone else — suffer forcible displacement as the result of punishment or 
enslavement, as was supposed to have happened at the hands of Dionysius 
of Syracuse to Philoxenus of Cythera in the classical period, and certainly 
happened to Parthenius of Nikaia in the first century BC.® In many cases, 
however, the question ‘poet or part-timer?’ is likely to mistake the nature of 
ancient culture and the place of poetry within it. Heraclitus of Halicarnassus 
was a poet (one epigram survives) and is celebrated as such in a famous 
epigram of Callimachus;7° he is, however, very likely also the Heraclitus 
who appears on proxenos inscriptions from Euboean Histiaia and Chios and 
was honoured in the sanctuary of Amphiaraos at Oropos in northern Attica; 
a modern study calls him ‘poet and diplomat’,” and this does not seem 
unfair. 

Professional poets, or poets in so far as they are professionals, travel in 
order to perform. This was a simple fact of life, though as we have seen it 
does not exhaust the possibilities of poetic circulation. A poet might hope 
that his works will be disseminated by other performers or, particularly from 
the Hellenistic period on, in written form: either of these possibilities would 
cover Theognis of Megara’s promise to Kyrnos (cited above p. 7). Pindar 
seems occasionally to send a poem to his patron rather than engaging in a 
performative delivery of it himself.”* Nevertheless, physical travel remained 
fundamental to much poetic circulation throughout antiquity. Over time 
we see a gradual shift towards a more explicit professionalism on the part 
of the poets and also a shift in generic range: whereas in the classical period 
poets composed and produced choral songs for local communities and 
local choirs, in the Hellenistic period we find largely hexameter poetry on 
the antiquities and famous personalities of the host community. What has 
changed is the nature of the poetic culture; the practices and phenomenon 
of ‘wandering’ remain remarkably stable. 

Some of the principal (though obviously not mutually exclusive) contexts 
for poetic travelling are: 

1 Poets travel to perform in cities, expecting to get commissions from indi- 
viduals and cities along the way; this may have been the most common 
form of poetic itinerancy at all periods. It is for the most part what the 
poeti vaganti commemorated in the decrees collected by Guarducci were 


69 For the evidence and discussion cf. Lightfoot 1999: 3-16. 

7° Cf. Hunter 1992. 7. Swinnen 1970. 

7 Cf, above p. 13. There is one example of this among the ‘poeti vaganti’ decrees as well: see Guarducci 
1929, no. xvi (pp. 654-5). 
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doing, and must have been the most direct way of making one’s poetic 
repertoire known to the Greek world at large, and of gaining a repu- 
tation for oneself as a performer. For understandable reasons, a poet’s 
route might come to resemble a more or less endless circuit. 

2 Poets travel to perform in the festivals held at major sanctuaries, and 
some poets may perhaps have become permanently linked to a specific 
sanctuary. Festivals might also be a place where a poet could acquire 
further commissions from those attending, and this might of course 
involve further travelling; thus a poet of victory odes might receive a 
new commission during the games and then travel to the victor’s home 
city to perform his composition. 

3 Poets travel to other festivals and élite or public gatherings to take part in 
poetic competitions. Hesiod’s performance at funeral games at Chalcis 
in Euboea is perhaps the best known example. In some cases, poetic 
competitions may have taken place as part of the process of a public 
commission for poetry.” 

4 Poets might travel to the court ofa tyrant or king, perhaps as the result of 
an invitation, and enjoy there a semi-permanent residency. Anacreon’s 
periods at the courts of Polycrates of Samos and Hipparchus of Athens 
are a good example here, and as we have seen this pattern was a very long- 
lived one throughout antiquity.”* Two of Hesiod’s examples of intra-craft 
rivalry are ‘beggar v. beggar’ and ‘bard v. bard’ (Works and Days 26); it is 
at least a nice fantasy to imagine two poets squabbling for ‘territory’ like 
the beggar Iros and the disguised Odysseus at the Ithacan palace. 

5 A city might issue an invitation to a foreign poet to compose a song for a 
specific purpose.” In cases like this it may be relevant that distant experts 
are sometimes regarded as possessing special knowledge, and cultural 
capital may be attached to such ‘foreigners’. The anthropologist Mary 
Helms has argued that in many early societies experts who come from a 
distance are accorded greater respect than locals. In the case of Greece, 
preference could have been given to poets from other parts of Greece 
who had already established a reputation in the broader pan-Hellenic 
community.”° 

6 A poet might travel with a powerful patron. Lysander is said to have 
kept the epic poet Choerilos of Samos with him at all times, and to 
have had other poets as well in his retinue (Plutarch, Lysander 18.4).77 
Epic poets such as another Choerilos, from Tasos in Caria, and the 
wholly obscure Agis of Argos accompanied Alexander the Great on his 


73 Cf. Petrovic (this volume). 74 Cf. above pp. 11-12. 75 Cf. above p. 1 on Thaletas of Gortyn. 
76 Cf. Helms 1988, Von Reden 1995, D’Alessio (this volume). 
77 For Lysander and Choerilos cf. Huxley 1969. 
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campaigns;’* Python’s satyric play Agén was composed at the Hydaspes 
River during Alexander’s campaign (Athenaeus 13.595e = 77GFI 91 Fr). 
Once again the pattern persisted: Ennius followed his Roman patrons 
during their campaigns in Greece. In a rather different category perhaps 
is Julia Balbilla who accompanied Hadrian and Sabina to Egypt in 130 
AD and whose epigrams, written in an archaising aeolic dialect, were 
carved on the colossal statue of Memnon.” 

7 Occasionally poets and musicians seem to have carried out diplomatic 
activities, as we see in the case of the diplomats from the musical city 
of Teos who performed music and songs in the course of their stay in 
Cretan cities, and this pattern may have been more widespread.°®° In the 
second half of the first century BC, the epigrammatist Crinagoras of 
Mytilene, obviously a person of high standing in his city, was sent by his 
city as a member of a diplomatic missions to Julius Caesar and then to 
Augustus at Rome and elsewhere.* 


POETS AND PLACES 


From the very earliest days, marked for us by the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships, a striking element in Greek poetry was the description of locality 
and the delineation of local traditions.** One thinks of archaic hymns, such 
as Alcaeus’ hymn for Itonian Athena (see Bowie, this volume), Pindar’s 
choral compositions for local communities such as Abdera and Ceos (see 
D'Alessio, this volume), Callimachus’ Aitia, Hellenistic local epics, such 
as Rhianus’ Messeniaka, and local encomia, such as the so-called ‘Pride of 
Halicarnassus’, a publicly inscribed encomium of this city in sixty elegiac 
verses.*3 As the case of Callimachus makes particularly clear, both local and 
foreign poets played a réle in celebrating local traditions; there is indeed a 
degree of productive cross-fertilisation between local traditions and poets 
from elsewhere, who bring to those traditions an external and pan-Hellenic 
perspective. 

What we call ‘ancient Greece’ was in fact a loose network of several hun- 
dred city-states of varying size, stretching from Ionia to Sicily and from 
Thrace to Libya,*4 a far from homogeneous area, ethnically, linguistically 
or religiously, and one lacking major political centres to impose a uni- 
fied tradition. One of the principal things that held this network together, 
however, was a loose pan-Hellenic koiné of mythological and genealogical 


78 Quintus Curtius 8.5.7-8; Arrian, Anab. 4.9.9. 79 Cf. above p. 8 on Paion of Side. 

8° Chaniotis 1988a, and above p. 17 on Heraclitus of Halicarnassus. 

51 Cf. Gow and Page 1968: 210-12. 8 Cf, e.g., Kienzle 1936, Vetta and Catenacci 2006. 
83 $GO ot/12/02, cf. Isager and Pedersen 2004. 84 See Hansen and Nielsen 2004. 
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traditions relating to and engaging a broad range of different regions and 
cities, the ‘collective memory’ of the Greeks, to use Jan Assman’s termi- 
nology.*> Within these traditions, a balance was maintained between on 
the one hand a shared Greek identity, epitomised in the canonical pan- 
Hellenic myths (Heracles, the Argonauts, the Seven Against Thebes, the 
Trojan Cycle), and on the other hand local traditions, which needed to 
be explained by aetiologies within the context of the ‘big tradition’. Thus, 
one of the main functions of the shared cultural tradition was to pro- 
vide an ideological fabric connecting the different Greek cities. These key 
themes — national identity, local aetiology and connectivity — are ones that 
poetic traditions had a key réle in creating, disseminating and perpetuat- 
ing. One thinks first, perhaps, of genealogical poetry such as the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women, which unified by articulating a framework of mytho- 
logical ancestors linked sentimentally with terrain.®° In a different way, the 
Homeric ‘Catalogue of Ships’ achieved a similar end, since to recount the 
home-cities of the Greek fleet at Troy was to assert the common traditions 
of Greek cities in the contemporary world. The same is true of less ambi- 
tious poems focusing on a single place and drawing out connections to 
other places and to the whole Greek cultural network. Thus, for example, 
Pindar’s songs for Aegina not only create a cultural tradition for that island, 
but also situate it within the overall Greek mythological network.*” 

The circulation of itinerant poets and intellectuals is a factor that 
strengthened the cultural pan-Hellenic network in the classical and 
Hellenistic periods, and may also have played a réle in creating that net- 
work in the eighth century or before, by promulgating mythological and 
genealogical traditions that bound communities together. Itinerant poets 
were particularly well suited to play this réle precisely because they were 
perceived as representing a non-local, pan-Hellenic perspective from which 
the value of local traditions could best be judged. Some poets may even have 
transcended the condition of being tied to any one Greek city and assumed 
a supervenient pan-Hellenic identity: the place of Homer, over whom many 
cities competed, in the Greek cultural imagination is, as always, the limit 
case here.® 

This book aims to map the terrain over which some poets wandered 
and to ask about the history and cultural meaning of such wandering. It is 


85 Cf. Chaniotis (this volume). 

86 Cf West 1985, Hunter 2005; for other cultures cf. Hale 1998 on griots and genealogical poetry. 

87 Cf, e.g., Burnett 2004. 

88 Hesiod too presents himself as not belonging to any city in particular, but rather as ‘metanastic’, to 
use Richard Martin’s convenient term (Martin 1992). 
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divided into three overlapping parts. The first considers the possible history 
of the phenomenon and the hold that the idea of the ‘wandering poet’ held 
over the Greek imagination in both mythical and historical times. Mary 
Bachvarova explores the phenomenon as one not isolated in archaic Greece, 
but shared with, and perhaps deriving from, the great earlier cultures to 
the east, notably Hittite culture. Peter Wilson examines the ‘ancient and 
persistent presence’ of Thamyras of Thrace, who competed unsuccessfully 
with the Muses, but whose unsettling shadow hung over all who laid claim 
to poetic greatness; in travelling hopefully, poets also commemorated the 
legendary figures of the past. In historical times too, poets carried baggage 
with them. Richard Martin considers Aristophanes’ presentation of the poet 
who comes to celebrate the founding of Cloudcuckooland in the Birds as 
an example of the more or less explicit preconceptions which an Athenian 
audience might be expected to hold and from which humour could be 
created. Martin’s close reading confirms the remarkable persistence of the 
phenomenon across ancient and modern cultures. 

The second section considers various ways in which the relationship 
between poets and places not their own was negotiated. Ewen Bowie con- 
siders how ‘wandering poets’ of the archaic period presented themselves in 
the places they visited and the kind of authority which they created for their 
poetic voices. Giovan Battista D’Alessio turns to what may be considered 
a special case of the situations treated by Bowie, namely the remarkable 
use by communities of ‘foreign lyric poets for the composition of poems 
which, not unlike the Athenian epitaphios, spoke to the most pressing issues 
of local ideology and identity. Such poets speak for the host community 
in a manner which shows that what is important here is not geographical 
origin, but a remarkable communicative strategy; this phenomenon can 
also shed light upon the elegiac poetry of Tyrtaeus and perhaps on the 
ancient debate as to whether or not he was a Spartan. The meaning of such 
engagements between foreign poets and host communities could of course 
change and be re-interpreted over time, and Lucia Prauscello studies the 
remarkable use of the classical figure of Timotheus of Miletus by Spartans of 
the imperial period to rewrite and reinterpret their poetic and cultic history. 
Only rarely can the full significance of the bringing of outside craft into 
the heart of a community have been so contested as in this striking case. 
Finally, Andrej Petrovic considers the specific case of public epigrams: who 
composed them, how were these poets chosen, and was there an audience 
beyond the local for such poetry? This study concerns the actual process by 
which ‘wandering poets’ plied their trade and the local constraints under 
which they acted. 
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The final section focuses on the Hellenistic and imperial worlds, to 
show the range of the phenomenon under consideration. Sophia Aneziri 
studies the actual operations of the guilds of Artists of Dionysus, who 
formed the principal organisations governing the movement and condi- 
tions of performers; we know much more about the Artists in this period 
than we do about the ‘wandering poets’ of earlier ages, and a key question 
becomes to what extent we can see a systematisation and formalisation 
of long-established local practice. Ian Rutherford takes on one of the 
most intriguing case-studies of the Hellenistic period, namely the poetess 
Aristodama from Asia Minor, of whom we know because of decrees hon- 
ouring her for performances in central Greece; there is just enough evidence 
to allow speculation about the political importance of her poetry for the 
Aetolian League, and here again we may wonder just how typical such a 
case is: presumably not every ‘wandering poet’ got caught up in local pol- 
itics, but poetry on mythical subjects almost always spoke in antiquity to 
present concerns, and poets presumably soon became very sensitive inter- 
preters of the local climate. Rutherford’s essay leads naturally into Angelos 
Chaniotis’ study of how other types of ‘performer’, such as historians and 
ambassadors, carried the cultural memory of states with them and used 
this in their public displays and speeches. Here we see very clearly that the 
phenomenon of ‘wandering poets’ is merely one manifestation of a fact 
about the Greek world which we, with our eyes set firmly on the Athens of 
classical drama or the Alexandria of Callimachus, too often forget; it would 
have looked very different to those who were actually there. 


CHAPTER 2 


Hittite and Greek perspectives on travelling poets, 
texts and festivals 


Mary R. Bachvarova 


INTRODUCTION 


The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presents a vivid picture of how Greek poets 
reached audiences beyond their home base, from the self-characterisation 
of the poet as wandering about visiting cities and festivals (166-76), to 
the description of the Delian festival where spectators from abroad marvel 
to hear how accurately the Delian maidens mimic the voices and sounds 
of all humans in their songs,’ to the narrative of how Apollo compelled 
a Cretan crew to land at Delphi and become his attendants, performing 
his paeans in the characteristic Cretan style (vv. 388—-end). We have here 
three ways in which poets moved around: the lone wandering poet, the 
international festival that can draw both foreign poets and foreign audiences 
and the involuntary movement of cult personnel. At least two of these 
must reflect the milieu of the poet who performed this hymn, the final 
form of which, combining the Delian and Pythian portions and perhaps 
attributable to a certain Cynaethus, is to be dated to approximately 620 
BC, although it is made up of much material that is older.” The first 
method of transmission conforms to the widely accepted model of seers and 
magicians transmitting their art as wandering craftsmen from east to west 
during the Orientalising Period, which was presented by Walter Burkert in 
his Orientalizing Revolution. Burkert bases his theory on the comment by 
Eumaeus in the Odyssey, that démiourgoi are invited into people’s houses as 
xenoi, such as ‘a seer, or healer, or builder of wood or even a godly singer, 
who takes pleasure in singing, for these are famous among mortals on the 
boundless earth’ (Od. 17.383—6).3 Clearly this model was believable at the 
time of the composition of the Homeric poems, and such a method of 


' HAp 146-64; Tavtov 8 dvOpaTrav avas kai kpeUBariacTUv (v. 162). 

> See Janko 1982: 102, 112-55, and Burkert 1979a, sceptical of the authorship of Cynaethus, 1987a: 
212-15. 

3 Burkert 1992: 41-87, cf. above p. 10. Burkert also mentions itinerant seers who offer purificatory 
services (Pl. Rep. 364 b, e), and see further Burkert 1983. As Burkert’s focus is purification and 
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transmission could have been possible in the Orientalising Period within 
Greek territory. 

However, despite the manifest influence of Near Eastern religion and 
literature on Greek culture, especially Greek epic, made clear by the pio- 
neering works of Burkert and West,*+ the mechanism by which literature 
from the Near East reached Greece has not been well studied. Moreover, one 
can push back the date of possible transmission to Greece of many of the 
practices that Burkert cites from Mesopotamian sources, and many schol- 
ars working on contact between East and West have become more open to 
considering Anatolia, along with the Levant, as a key locus in which con- 
tact could have occurred;° so too, some Homeric scholars, such as Latacz, 
have returned to the point of view espoused by Page,° that Homeric poetry, 
whose roots lie in the Mycenaean age, may reflect — albeit in a very dis- 
torted mirror — the very interactions between Anatolians and Greeks in 
the second millennium that can also be detected in the records from the 
multilingual archives of Hattusa (modern-day Bogazkéy), the capital of 
the multi-cultural Hittite empire in central Anatolia. The Hittite records 
match quite closely the time frame of the Mycenaean age (1700-1175 BCE) 
and attest that the shared rituals which Burkert singles out as evidence of 
wandering wordsmiths, such as hepatoscopy, substitution rites, disposing 


divination, he never explicitly discusses the movements of poets, although his chapter on the parallels 
between Greek and Near Eastern poetry is entitled ‘Or Also a Godly Singer’. This model, which 
West 1997: 611 cites approvingly (also see his discussion at pp. 606-11), is derived from an article 
by Grottanelli 1982, who discusses the supposed free-market economy in Greece, as opposed to the 
Oriental style of production; Grottanelli draws on the argument of Zaccagnini 1983 that in the Near 
East the movement of craftsmen was tightly controlled. Besides Homer, both cite Herodotus’ story 
of the physician Democedes and Darius (3.125-37), in which the historian describes the Persian 
emperor's treatment of all those below him as slaves, implicitly contrasting it with the ‘freedom’ and 
‘democracy’ of the Greeks. Moyer 2006 has subsequently analysed this model of free movement of 
self-starting craftsmen in Greece as a stereotypical opposition of West vs. Oriental. Yet to be proved 
is the ability to move freely within Greece. 

Burkert 1992, 2004, West 1997. 

West seems to change his mind concerning the question of transmission during the course of The 
East Face of Helicon. Compare the opening chapter of this book (also West 1988; and his ‘Ancient 
Near Eastern myths in classical Greek religious thought’ in Sasson 1995: 33-42, esp. p. 35), in which 
he focuses on transmission in the Orientalising Period directly from Semitic sources, with the closing 
chapters in which he is more open to the possibility of transmission at an early period from the Minoans 
and via Anatolia (West 1997: 586-90, 607-24). Similarly, Burkert 2005 now includes explicitly the 
possibility of contacts via Anatolia in the second millennium, although he still discounts Mycenaean 
Age influence on Homeric epic (2004: 31-2, 47-8). Meanwhile, Bryce 1999 has argued that Anatolian 
scribes could have brought Near Eastern epic to the Mycenaeans, Morris 2001a, 2001b, has noted 
Mycenaean era connections between Greece and Anatolia and I have argued that the similarities 
between Homeric and Hurro-Hittite epic indicate close contact at an early stage between the two 
poetic traditions (Bachvarova 2005). 

¢ Page 1959, Latacz 2004. 
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of impurity in the steppe or sea and piglet sacrifices in purification rituals, 
were being practised in second-millennium Anatolia,” while Hurro-Hittite 
poetry and Hittite prayer show remarkable correspondences with Greek 
epic and prayer.* Thus, transmission of cultural practices — even if they 
originated in Mesopotamia — via Anatolia during the Mycenaean period, 
when there is good evidence for contact between Greek-speakers and 
Anatolians, should be given serious consideration.? 

My intent here, however, is not to explore systematically the possibility 
of an east-west interface in Anatolia in the second millennium which had 
a formative influence on Greek literature, although some of my examples 
speak clearly in favour of such a possibility. Rather, I will examine the mech- 
anisms by which second-millennium Anatolian singers and other ‘masters 
of the word’’° made their way from one location to another. Self-propelled, 
‘wandering’ poets unfortunately have left no explicit trace (which does not 
mean they did not exist), but some forces show clearly in the record that 
also were in operation in the classical period in Greece and/or appear in 
Greek myth and/or seem probable for the Mycenaean period. It is against 
this background that the later phenomenon of Greek ‘wandering poets’ 
examined in this book may best be understood. 

The examples I discuss provide second-millennium parallels to the dis- 
placed Cretans and the Delian maidens of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo: a 
local performer recites or sings in the context of a ritual which either takes 
place outside his home base or draws an audience which has come from 
outside. The ritual provides the setting in which other performers may hear 
him, as well as the reason why his word-smithing skills in a particular local 
or ethnic tradition are desirable and he therefore finds himself transported 
or invited to move to a new location. I focus particularly on two related 
settings: the worship of an imported god and festivals. 


N 


Hepatoscopy is well attested in the Hittite capital with oracle results and liver models (Giiterbock 
1987, Meyer 1987: 38-44, Riemschneider 2004, Schuol 1994a, 1994b, Richter 2002: 311-14). On 
Hittite scapegoat rituals, see Kimmel 1967, Wright 1987: 15-74, Janowski and Wilhelm 1993, Taracha 
2000, Bremmer 2001 with earlier refs., and Haas 2003. Burkert 1979b: 59-77 notes the parallels with 
Hittite substitution rituals, arguing for a typological similarity (‘that’s how people think’), and 
connections dating to the Late Bronze Age. On disposal of impurity in the steppe, see D. P. Wright 
1987: 269-71. On pig sacrifice see Collins 2006. 

Bachvarova 2002, 2005. 

The evidence for contact was first discussed by Forrer 1924a, 1924b. Further discussions appear in 
Giiterbock 1983b, 1986, Rollig 1992, Gates 1995, Starke 1997, Niemeier 1998, 1999, Bachvarova 2002: 
27-56 and Latacz 2004. 

Hitt. uttanas ishas (KBo 10.23 iii 10'', ed. Singer 1984: 12). 
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INVOCATIONS 


I begin with an example which makes clear the role of verbal art in effecting 
the movement of deities, a function which of itself made it necessary to 
transport its performers, and also demonstrates what I mean by verbal art. 
My standards are low. I do not think that poetry must be redolent with 
complex imagery and lovely to the ear. I think that what we call poetry is 
the by-product of the cognitive processes by which humans make meaning 
from the world around them through the medium of spoken language" 
and attempt to shape that world to their own desires. Words ‘do things’, as 
Austin put it so famously, at least poetry used to before Plato divorced it 
from its function, or maybe it is better to put it as Tambiah did, that poetry 
has ‘magical power’.” I therefore consider the following passage, from a 
Hittite invocation ritual (mukessar) for the disappearing god Telipinu, to 
be poetry. In this very famous incantation type either the Hattic vegetation 
god, Telipinu (Hattic ‘great son’), or the Hattic goddess, Hannahanna 
(Hittite “Granny’), is angered. The house fills with smoke, Telipinu puts his 
shoes on the wrong feet, or Hannahanna puts her headscarf on backwards, 
and they rush off and disappear. Telipinu is described as melding with the 
green steppe. Want grips the land and the gods therefore suffer, so search 
parties are sent out, but only the lowly bee can find the deity. The bee 
stings Telipinu awake and he returns, but he is extremely angry. Therefore, 
soothing offerings including wax are offered to the deity.* The passages I 
have extracted belong to this section of the ritual’s /egomena:"4 


kasa galaktar kitta [nu d Telipinuwas istanza-tis] 
galankanza étu kasa parh|uenas kittal 
harazi—an tal’ liyed [du Telipinun|® 


Here now galaktar is lying. Let [your mind, that of Telipinu], be appeased. Here 
now parhuenas-nut [is lying]. Let (its) nature pull him, [Telipinu]. 


 Jakobson 1956. 

” Austin 1975, Tambiah 1968. Noegel 2000 presents a thorough and illuminating study of the function 
of poetic figures in Sumerian and Semitic poetry, including a good survey of the earlier secondary 
literature on the use of verbal art to empower incantations, based on the assumptions that the 
connection between signifier and signified is not arbitrary and that phonological parallels produce 
semantic ones. 

3 See Hoffner 1998a: 14-30 for translations of such incantations. 

‘4 Abbreviations follow the conventions of the Chicago Hittite Dictionary (= CHD, ed. Giiterbock and 
Hoffner 1989—). Where possible I convert Sumerograms and Akkadograms into Hittite, contrary to 
convention. Outside of block quotes I do not use diacritics for Hittite words. 

*S KUB 17.10 ii 12'-14' (ed. Laroche 1965, 1968: 32). 
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[paid \" du’ idalu karpis kard [imiyaz] 
[wastul! sduwar miyantezy|laz(at A. SA5- -ni)| 
rGISTIR7 SKIRT, anda lé paizizi] 
dankuwayasz' at' taknas palsan paidd (ul) 
dankuwai takni hapalkias VS palhis kianda 
istappullizsmit sulliyas kuitzkan anda 

paizzi nz" at'zkan namma Sara natta' uiz \zi 
andazpatzkan' harkzi ' ‘Telipinul wassza] 
idalus karpis kartimmiaz sauwalr] 

wastul idalus lalas idalus patalhas 

anda paiddu nzatzkan namma sa’ ra lé" 
uizzi andazatzkan harkdu 


nuzza et Sanezzi ekuzma Sanezz(i | 

hasa * Telipinuwai palas 

1,.DUG,.GA-it papparSSanza edu 

nuzsxan iyahhut S Sahis rcs happ|uriyassas | 

Saszactis” nu'zzazkan §° eski GI'.DUG,.GA' 

mahhan handanza zlig—a ha\' suit hassu" [sari] 16 

Hattusi kisSan 

handanza é[s ]'7 
Let evil, fury, anger, [sin] and rage [go]. But let it not go into the ripe field, forest, 
(and) garden. Let it go along the path of the Dark Earth.” In the Dark Earth 
lie iron containers. Their lids are of lead. What goes in does not come up again; 
it perishes in this very place. [And] let Telipinu’s evil { fury, anger, rage, sin, evil 
tongues, evil fetters go in and let it not come up again. Let it perish within. 


Eat tasty things; drink tasty things. Here now! let the path of Telipinu be sprinkled 
with fine oil. Set out upon it. Your bed is sa his and happuriyasas (boughs). Sleep 
on it. Just as fragrant reed is fitting, so may you be fitting also with the king and 
queen and to the land of Hatti. 


{ Telipinuszza haisun kappuwit * Telipinuwas peran 

cis eya arta SB eyazekan UDU-ai “8 kursas kankanza neaita 
anda UDU-asI,-an kitta nzasta anda halkias ANSE-as’ 
“wiyan \as kitta nzasta anda GU, UDU kitta nzasta 

anda MU.KAM.G{D.DA DUMU.MES-latar hitta”® 


© I assume here the readings /assu- and hassussara- for ‘king’ (LUGAL) and ‘queen’ 
(MUNUS.LUGAL), instead of t/labarna- and tawannanna-. This allows for alliteration of ha(ss)-. 

7 KUB 33.8 iii 3-22, filled in with /BoT 3.141 iii 21-3 (ed. Laroche 1965, 1968: 43-4). 

'8 The alliterative expression danku tekan (‘Dark Earth’) has been noted to have Greek and Vedic 
correspondences, but this kenning for the Underworld also has a Hurrian correspondent. Although 
Dunkel 1993: 103 discounts the significance of the correspondences in Indo-European languages, 
Oettinger 1989/1990 and Neu 1996: 247-8, with n. 50, both find it compelling evidence for the 
calquing of a poetic expression. 

2 KUB 17.10 iv 27-31 (ed. Laroche 1965, 1968: 98). 
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Telipinu paid attention to the king. In front of Telipinu a yew (?) tree*® stands. 
From the yew is hanging a hunting bag of a sheep. In it lies fat of a sheep. In it 
lie grain, asses, (and) wine. In it lie cattle (and) sheep. In it lie long years (and) 
descendants. 


In the first extract, the initial velar of the introductory proximal deictic 
adverb kasa, translated something like ‘herewith’ or ‘here now’, is repeated 
throughout the stanza, strengthening the invocatory power of the incan- 
tation. Whatever substance galaktar may be,” the substantive apparently 
contains the same root as the participle describing the desired state of the 
god, galankanza, again a word of unknown meaning. The next two para- 
graphs rely on the alliteration of pa- to underline the desired motion of the 
evils (paizzi ‘goes’, paiddu ‘let him go’), including patalhas (‘fetters’), away 
from the performer into the pa//i- containers rather than into the culti- 
vated land. In the second extract, anda (‘inside’) is repeated throughout, 
always close to the verb it complements. The fourth paragraph relies on 
the alliteration of s(an)- to make parallel the desirability of the offerings 
and the desired state of the god, namely peaceful sleep. Finally the closing 
section returns to the repetition of velars connecting the desired attention 
of the god and the desired goods, products of a fertile land, held within 
the hunting bag, as opposed to the evils contained and buried beneath the 
earth. Here the repeated anda and its associated verb frame the nominal 
complements. 

The parallels between these invocations and Greek myths and ritual are 
obvious, and most have been discussed before. Some elements are compa- 
rable to the story of Demeter and Persephone” or Pandora's box,” while 
the kursa, a hunting bag made out of the fleece of a sheep or a goat, has 
been compared to Jason’s Golden Fleece, to the flayed skin of Marsyas and 
to Athena’s aegis.*4 I add here that the bedding of boughs spread out invit- 
ingly for Telipinu matches the stibades spread for the theoxenia of Dionysus, 
who has been connected to Telipinu.”> However, few scholars other than 
Calvert Watkins and Jaan Puhvel have been interested in the texts them- 
selves, although they are the chief vehicles by which the stories and practices 


°° This is one plausible possibility for this puzzling item. See Houwink ten Cate 2003: 217, n. 49, for 
other suggestions. 

I like the tentative suggestion by Gtiterbock 1983a: 71 that galaktar may be opium. 

Burkert 1979b: 123-42. 3 Fauth 1974: 120-1, Haas 1993: 78-83. 

*4 On the kursa as Jason’s Golden Fleece see Haas 1975, 1978, as Marsyas’ skin see Popko 1975, as the 
aegis see Watkins 2000 and Morris 20o01b: 146-50, and see Morris 2oo1b and Bremmer 2006 for 
a survey of previous theories with further interesting suggestions. Less convincingly, Morris 20o1b 
compares the kursa to the protuberances decorating the chest of Artemis of Ephesus. 

For the use of branches as mats or bedding, see CHD sub lahhurnuzzi. See Sourvinou-Inwood 2003b: 
79-88 on the stibades, and Tassignon 2001 comparing Dionysus and Telipinu. 
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would have spread, perhaps in part because they lack meter as defined by 
classicists and their phrasing is rather jejune.”° 

One particular figure already alluded to here, the repetition of anda, 
has been discussed from different angles by both Watkins and Puhvel. 
While Puhvel argued that Homeric poets imitated the Hittite use of clause- 
initial anda, substituting en + de, Watkins compared the phrasing of the 
description of the contents of the kursa in the mukessar ritual to Pindaric 
phrasing, also drawing parallels with the description of Athena’s aegis in 
the /liad:”” 


augi 8 &p’ Duo Pade’ aiyida fuccavdecoav 
Selviyy, Tv Trepi YeV TaVTN DdBos Eotepaveotat, 
év 8° Epis, év 8 AAkn, év 5& KoUdEooa laokT), 
év S€ Te Fopyein KepaAt) Seivoio TreAwpou, 
Seivr Te ouEpdv7j Te, Atos TEpas aiyloxolo. 
Iliad 5.73842 
And around her shoulders she threw the tassled aegis, 
terrible, and around it in every direction Fear has been wreathed, 
in it (en d’) is Strife, in it (en d’) is Strength, in it (en de) is chilling Rout, 
and in it (e2 de) is the Gorgon head of the terrible monster, 
terrible and dreadful, the portent of aegis-shaking Zeus. 


Close phraseological correspondences such as these are good indirect 
evidence of the contact between wordsmiths through whom the phrasing 
crossed languages. Furthermore, this particular example shows that when 
cult realia such as the kursa bag were imported and adapted to new uses, it 
may be expected that at least in some cases texts (or perhaps it is better to 
conceive of them as a repertoire of traditional formulae from which texts 
could be built) accompanied them in the heads of performers and were 
translated and modified as necessary. 

Moreover, such travelling performers must also have been responsi- 
ble for the close phraseological and functional correspondences between 
Hittite mukessar prayers (invocations) and Greek literary invocations, such 
as Sappho 2 Voigt; the ‘come from wherever you are’ invocation is in fact 
found only in Hittite and Greek.** I draw another Hittite example from a 
prayer of the New Hittite king Mursili II to Telipinu:”? 


26 See Watkins 1970, 1986, 1995, 1998, 2000, 2001 and Puhvel 1983, 1988a, 1991, 1992, 1993. On Hittite 
poetry see Eichner 1993, Watkins 1995: 247-51, Carruba 1995, 1998 and Melchert 1998. 

27 Puhvel 1993, Watkins 2000. 28 West 1997: 589. 

9 Catalogue des textes hittites (= CTH, Laroche 1971) 377 B = KUB 24.2 obv. 10-13 (ed. Lebrun 1980: 
180). While the openings of many prayers have been lost, similar invocations are preserved for two 
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kinunaztta sanezzix wariulas SC ERIN-anza |,-anza 
kallisdu nzasta appa * karimniztti anda ehu 

nuctia kaka mukiskimi N'NPA harsit DUG jpanduzit 
nuzssan para kalankanza é§ 

Now, let the fine scent, cedar and oil 

call you. Come back into your temple. 

Here now I am calling you with thick bread and libations. 
Be appeased fully. 


The alliteration of velar consonants in significant words connect the act 
of ‘calling’ (kallesdu), the temple to which the god is called (karimni), the 
traction power of the prayer accompanied by customary offerings (kin- 
una... kasa mukiskimi) and the desired state for the god of being soothed 
(kalankanza). 

A modified version of this type of invocatory incantation is presented 
in Sappho 2 Voigt, which calls Aphrodite from abroad to her sanctuary in 
Lesbos. Albeit in a more sophisticated and elegant form — ‘real poetry’ — 
we still see the compelling alliteration of velars (while we might expect 
the Greek cognate falei as the translation of the Hittite verb halles-, it 
is replaced by keladei), the appealing mention of incense and sleep, the 
attractive vegetation (although not used as bedding) and the repeated use 
of év 5€, complicated by the use of €v6a 87 in the fourth verse:3° 


SeUpu pw ek Kortas étt[i TOvd]e vatov 
&yvov Strtt[e Toi] Kaplev Lev GAGos 
parifav], Bayon & tebuprcuevor [Ar]Baveaotoo, 


év 8 V8wp WUXpov KeAGSel S1 VTSaov 
UaAivoov, BEddolol Se Trails 6 ycdpos 
EOKIAOT, AiPUTTOUEVEOV SE PUAAWV KALA KATEPPEL, 


év 8€ Agivoov ittTroBoTos TEBaAEev 
Tpivoiow avbeouv, ai 3’ &nTat 
UEAALXA TrvEOlolV [ 


[ ] 


évOa 81) oU OTEN<UaT’> EAoIoa KuTpI 
XpuCcialolv év KUAIkeoolv GBpws 
OuU<LE> Ely NEvov BaAlalol vVEeKTAP CIVOKOaIOOV. 


prayers to the Sun-Goddess of Arinna (CTH 376.A and CTH 376.F, trans. Singer 2002: 50, 73), and 
mukessar rituals are used for both chthonic and heavenly gods (Glocker 1997: 124-32). 

3° The text I use of this poem comes from the readable edition of Campbell 1982. See Bachvarova 2002: 
151-65 for a more detailed discussion of correspondences between Greek and Hittite invocations. 
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(Come) here to me from Crete to this holy temple, where lovely for you is a grove 
of apples, and altars smoking with frankincense, 

where cool water sounds (keladei) through the apple boughs, and the whole space 
is shaded with roses, and sleep comes down from quivering leaves, 

and where the horse-grazing meadow flourishes with lovely flowers, and the winds 
sweetly blow.... 


There indeed you, Cyprian, taking (ritual) branches, pour as wine ambrosia deli- 
cately mixed in gold cups for the festivities. 


Such material must have been conveyed across time and space from one 
‘master of the word’ to another, each improving on the last as the text devel- 
oped from ‘proto-poetry’ to the beautiful stanzas of Sappho. Furthermore, 
the incantation effects the transportation of the goddess from one loca- 
tion to another, saying, ‘Come to the festivities I am celebrating for you. 
Look, I have all your customary supplies, I can worship you in the style 
which you prefer.’ The invocation itself, which has clear antecedents from 
mainland Anatolia, can be included among the things that the Cyprian 
goddess expects in her worship. I need not belabour the fact that Aphrodite 
is the paradigm example of a goddess who combines Near Eastern, Greek 
and pre-Greek elements,* and that second- and first-millennium Cypriote 
culture was a melting pot of Anatolian, north Syrian and Aegean elements. 
The transfer across space of the words must be linked with the transfer of 
a version of the goddess herself, accompanied by performers. 


THE TRANSPORT OF GODS AND PERFORMERS 


The process of calling a ‘Cyprian’ god from Crete to Lesbos provides textual 
evidence from the first millennium to complement archaeological material 
which shows that gods, or at least their statues, were being transported 
from one location to another in the second millennium. Two Near Eastern 
bronze ‘smiting gods’, for example, were found in the Mycenaean site of 
Phylakopi on Melos, along with the bearded ‘Lady of Phylakopi’, who 
Elizabeth French suggests was imported from the Argolid®* and whom I 
cannot resist comparing to the bearded Ishtar. Could one worship a new 
god in any way one pleased, or would a foreign god like to be worshipped in 
the manner to which he or she was accustomed? Certainly, gods in literary 
and archival texts throughout the Eastern Mediterranean show a distinct 
preoccupation with receiving their due share of worship, which included 


3* Budin 2003. > In Renfrew 1985: 215. 
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an attractive home, feasts, singing, dancing and care of their cult images. 
When the Myceneans imported the goddess labelled the ‘Aswiyan Lady’ 
from Anatolia,® did they import cult personnel with her? Female Anatolian 
captives are attested in Mycenean records located in the same area as the 
tablet referring to the goddess. Did other Anatolians, so far unattested, 
perform in her cult to make the transition easier for her? We now turn to 
the evidence in Hittite for performers moving with their gods.34 

The Hittite material presents exactly the opposite set of problems from 
the Greek material. It has often been said about tragedy, for example, that 
we have only a dim reflection of the spectacle that it must have presented, 
with only the words and no music, no stage directions, no description 
of the costumes. With the Hittite material we have detailed descriptions 
of the pageantry of festivals and the dromena of rituals, but for the most 
part the festival descriptions (less so the rituals) rarely include the words 
spoken, and almost never the words sung. The places in which the verbal 
performances occurred may be marked with an incipit if we are lucky; the 
legomena themselves were typically set down on a separate tablet, and we 
have perishingly few of these. For the most part, the words quoted in the 
ritual and festival descriptions are not in Hittite, but in less well understood 
languages such as Hattic (also called Hattian), the indigenous language 
of Anatolia, Luwian, a language related to Hittite and spoken especially 
in the south and west of Anatolia (Lycian belongs in the same branch of 
Anatolian as Luwian), or Hurrian, a language which may be distantly related 
to modern Chechen (its closest attested relative is Urartian), and whose 
speakers were one of the main means by which Mesopotamian culture, 
texts and religion were brought to the Hittites via north Syria.>> Therefore, 
although we might be able to appreciate their poetic qualities to some 
extent (the phonological and morphological figures), we have only the most 
imperfect understanding of their content. This of course is exceptionally 
frustrating, especially as the barest hints we do have of what the songs 
were about are so intriguing. The phrase ‘high Wilusa’ for example, which 
Watkins has noted as a Homeric formula appearing in Luwian,*° is found 
in an incipit imbedded in a Hittite description of a festival for the gods of 


3 po-ti-ni-ja a-si-wi-ja (Pylos Fr 1206), see Watkins 1998: 203 and Morris 2001Aa with earlier refs. 

34 Morris 2001a: 424-5 discusses from a different angle the transportation of gods from Anatolia to 
Greece, asking, ‘Did migrant labor from Anatolia introduce the cult of a goddess from “Asia”?’ 

3% Richter 2002 distinguishes between direct transmission in the Old Hittite period and indirect via 
Hurrian intermediaries in later periods. The type of texts examined here are almost never in Akkadian. 

36 glati Wilusati (KBo 4.11 rev. 46, ed. Starke 1985: 341), Gr. Ilios aipeiné (Watkins 1986: 713-15). The word 
ala/i-has been translated differently by other Hittitologists (Starke 1997: 473, n. 78), but Watkins’ 
interpretation has been accepted by Melchert 1993: 6. 
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the town Istanuwa, in which men from Istanuwa and Lallupiya perform a 
series of songs in Luwian in their local tradition.” The general prevalence 
of non-Hittite /egomena in the festival texts shows the cultural importance 
of non-local singers in Hittite cult. 

Our direct evidence for the performers of the verbal art, their con- 
straints, motivations, training and personal histories, is extraordinarily lim- 
ited. When we look at the Greek poets and tragedians, on the other hand, 
despite the fact that classicists like to complain about how little we actu- 
ally know about their real lives,?* it is possible to discuss these men (and 
women) as people. If, for example, Euripides spent time in the Macedo- 
nian court, we can imagine the influence of this prestigious art form on 
the Macedonian poets who witnessed tragedies, as we can imagine that 
Euripides was interested in observing performances by indigenous poets.*? 
A similar situation obtains for Aeschylus and his time in Sicily at the court 
of Hiero, where many famous Greek poets spent time,*° although again 
actual evidence for influence in either direction is non-existent, other than 
the fact that we know that Aeschylus created a drama involving local char- 
acters, Women of Aitna (T 1.33-36 Radt). We are in a better position with 
Sophocles, who is traditionally claimed to have helped to introduce the cult 
of Asclepius to Athens (T 67—73a Radt), and we even have a fragmentary 
paean attributed to him (PMG 737(b))," while the ‘Ode to Sleep’ in his 
Philoctetes \ooks distinctly like it is meant to remind his audience of such 
paeans;** we can thus imagine how a great artist was involved in syncretis- 
ing a new god with an old one, using the standard phraseology of paeans 
to Apollo for paeans to the closely related god Asclepius.#’ On the Hittite 
side, on the other hand, we have much evidence for translating, adapting 
and reworking verbal art, and the settings in which these occurred, but 
the agents involved are shadowy figures. In the discussion which follows, 
therefore, there is necessarily little mention of actual humans, actual poets, 
only of the indirect evidence of their movements and how they came into 
contact with and influenced each other. 


37 On the antiphonal style of singing typical of these performers, see de Martino (2002: 625, with 

earlier refs.). An archival shelf list seems to refer to tablets containing these very songs (KUB 30.42 

it, 2, iv14', ed. and trans. Dardano 2006: 22-3, and also see trans. Hoffner in Hallo and Younger 

2002: 69). On the poetic technique employed see Watkins 1995: 144-7. 

Lefkowitz 198r. 

39 Texts and translations of sources on his life are conveniently collected by Kovacs 1994. Lefkowitz 
1981: 103-4 is sceptical, and cf. above p. 12. 

4° Herington 1986: 29. 

4 See Connolly 1998: 2-4 with earlier refs., for the history of the study of this inscription. 

# Haldane 1963. 43 See Kappel 1992: 63 on the re-directing of the paean towards Asclepius. 
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There is some evidence that trained personnel did at least on occa- 
sion accompany their god to his new home, so that he could be wor- 
shipped in the manner to which he was accustomed.** The Old Hittite king 
Hattusili I boasts in his Annals that he took back the Storm-god of Aleppo 
as booty from his campaigns in north Syria (KBo 10.1 obv. 38), and this 
god was subsequently integrated into the Hittite pantheon, appearing in 
lists of Hittite gods in treaties and referred to as the city god of Hattusa.* 
The appeal of the Storm-god to the Hittite monarch lay in his dual role of 
bringing on the one hand fertilising rains, embodying the king’s respon- 
sibility for the prosperity of his land, and on the other violent storms, 
a symbol of the martial power of the king.4° The Storm-god of Aleppo, 
named Adad by the west Semitic Amorites who brought him to north Syria, 
was syncretised with Teshshub by the Hurrians through whom the Hittites 
learned how to worship him.*’” By late Middle Hittite, Teshshub is also 
called Tarhunna/Tarhunt, the Anatolian name for the Storm-god.** Thus, 
while at first the Storm-god of Aleppo was worshipped as a foreign god, 
he eventually became syncretised with the Anatolian god most like him.*? 
His iconography, however, a sub-type of the smiting god type, remained 
remarkably constant, lasting all the way into Roman times.*° Aleppo itself 
was caught between the Hurrian Mitanni kingdom and the Hittites, switch- 
ing its allegiance at least twice, and by Middle Hittite times it had been 
turned into a vice-regal kingdom of the Hittites.” Thus, the possibility of 
diplomatic ramifications to the introduction and subsequent elevation of 
its god, although not recorded in the texts, should not be ignored. 


44 Beckman 1983 has already laid the groundwork for a study of how performers came into Anatolia 
and what type of evidence can reveal the presence of immigrant wordsmiths. Beckman shows that 
there is both indirect and direct evidence for the settling of Akkadian scribes in Hattusa, who would 
have brought with them the Mesopotamian educational tradition, including the copying of ‘literary’ 
and ‘technical’ texts. The Middle Babylonian Gilgamesh and epics concerning Sargon the Great and 
Naram-Sin are found in Hattusa, along with technical genres such as omens and medical texts. As 
Beckman points out, Hattusa is a key source for Middle Babylonian material. ‘Not only do the 
archives of the Hittite kings constitute the largest single repository of material, but they contain the 
earliest attested exemplars of several “canonical” Mesopotamian texts’ (Beckman 1983: 98). See also 
Hoffner 1992, 1998b. For discussions of how Mesopotamian prayers were translated and adapted to 
the Hittite milieu, often through Hurrian intermediaries, see Giiterbock (1974) and Archi (1983: 52). 
Further references may be found in Singer (2002: 3), who sees them as teaching tools for scribes, 
rather than performed. 

See Répertoire géographique des textes cunéiformes (= RGTC) 6 (del Monte and Tischler 1978) sub 
Halpa, and further Klengel 1965, esp. p. 91, Soutek and Siegelov4 1974, Houwink ten Cate 1992, 
Hoffner 1992: 102 and Schwemer 2001: 494-502. Green 2003 provides an interesting study of the 
Storm-god in the Near East, and Schwemer 2001 provides a detailed survey of the data available. 
46 Klengel 1965: 89, 92. 47 Klengel 1965: 90. 48 Bunnens 2004: 60-3. 

49 ‘Taracha 2004: 453-4. °° Bunnens 2004. t Bryce 1998: 53-4, 151-3. 
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A group of men from the ‘palace of Aleppo’, which is either in Hattusa 
or another Hittite town, participates in festivals in his honour held in Hat- 
tusa and other towns in the Hittite empire.” Furthermore, two archival 
shelf-lists mention texts by a performer from Aleppo, a HAL priest (exor- 
cist) with the Hurrian name Ehal-Teshshub who had a special repertoire 
of purificatory rituals,» and we have a Hurrian prayer addressed to the 
Storm-god.** So it does look as if people with knowledge of the appropri- 
ate ritual texts accompanied this god. 

Among the many festivals regularly celebrated for the deity from Aleppo 
is one which was imported along with him, the /iyar(r)a festival (more 
correctly Aiyari festival). This ‘donkey’ festival seems to have originated 
with the Amorites, for whom the donkey was a key means of transport in 
their nomadic wanderings. The festival is attested in a variety of towns in 
north Syria in the second millennium, and it is associated particularly with 
the Storm-god of Aleppo.* Although in Hittite territory the Aiyara festival 
was perhaps celebrated only by people from Aleppo, and thus served as an 
identity marker,*® other Hittite festivals are celebrated for him as well, so the 
cult of the god was manipulated in different ways according to the needs of 
his worshippers. We might compare the introduction of the cult of Bendis 
into Athens, which was first the province of Thracian slaves and metics 
but was officially adopted by Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, motivated at least in part by an alliance with the Odrygian Thracians 
and perhaps in part to build loyalty among the metics.*” As Garland notes:* 


The establishment of a cult in honour of Bendis would have been perceived at the 
time as a highly effective way of consolidating a military partnership, particularly 
in view of the fact that Bendis’ status among the Thracians was such that she 
effectively personified their military might. 


The huntress goddess was easily identified with Artemis, and her sanctuary 
was placed close to that of Artemis Mounychia (Xen. Hell. 2.4.10-11). Yet, 
her rites must have retained some elements considered to be foreign by the 
Athenians; at the beginning of Plato’s Republic (328a1—4), Socrates and his 
friends remark on the novelty of the mounted torch relay race featured in 
the festival. 


 Hoffner 1992: 102, Soutek and Siegelova 1974: 44. 

3 KUB 30.51 + ii 14'-17', KUB 30.56 iii 10'-13' (ed. and trans. Dardano 2006: 126-48, 212-21, and 
also see trans. by Hoffner in Hallo and Younger 2002: 68-9). 

4 Thiel and Wegner 1984. 55 See discussion in Cohen 1993: 309-13, 374-5 and Hutter 2002. 

56 Hutter 2002: 194-5. 

7 See Thuc. 2.29.4, and Nilsson 1972: 45-8; 1942. The cult was adopted at least by 429/8 (cf. JG I’ 
310,208). 

58 Garland 1992: 112. 
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Just as Socrates differentiates between two groups appearing in 
the parade, the Athenian natives (epikhorioi) and the Thracians (Rep. 
1.327a4-5), so the inscriptions which offer evidence for how the cult was 
administrated differentiate consistently between these two groups. Fur- 
thermore, the cult is an unusual mix of public and private, foreign and 
native, with Thracian orgeones responsible for a procession that makes its 
way to Peiraeus from the Prytaneion (Rep. 1.327a1, IG II” 1283). So, we see 
the same process of syncretisation, the same connection between diplo- 
matic relations and religious innovations, and the same official acceptance 
of a cult that permits foreigners to maintain their sense of community as 
we saw in the case of Adad/Teshshub/Tarhunt. 

A Hittite tablet recording the results of a series of oracle-inquiries makes 
clear that the Hittites noticed local differences in styles of worship and were 
concerned whether a particular god preferred a particular style, a motiva- 
tion for transporting appropriate performers for the cult of an imported 
god. The oracle-result tablet is famous because it alludes to gods from 
Ahhiyawa (Achaia) and Lazpa (Lesbos) who were brought to heal the New 
Hittite king Mursili II, recording that they would like to be worshipped 
in the style of the personal god of the king.°° This is our best evidence 
for cultural exchange between Greek-speakers and Hittites in the second 
millennium. The text, however, contains other interesting results concern- 
ing the deity of a certain woman named Mezzulla, probably the goddess 
Ishhara,“ who wished to be worshipped in the manner of Ashtata (KUB 
5.6 + 18.54 i 9-20), a city located in north Syria, subordinate to Hattusa. 
Mention is made in this oracle-result of the fact that men came from 
Ashtata to advise on how to honour the god (KUB 5.6 + 18.54 1 21, 39-40, 
44). We know that in each respective region customs from the other have 
been imported, as Ashtata (Emar/Meskene) actually has yielded festival 
descriptions which show that Hittite-style festivals were imported for gods 
with Hittite, Luwian and Hurrian names.® Again, there was a connection 


9 Simms 1988: 69-72. 

6° Ed. and trans. Sommer 1932: 282-3. The significance of this detail was most recently noted by Morris 
2ooI1a: 428. This text further records that the deity Zawalli, who has been hexed along with Mursili 
II by an Arzawan named Mashuiluwa, will be cleansed using Arzawan rites (ed. and trans. van den 
Hout 1998: 3-5); see Hutter 2001: 228 on the customs of Arzawa, a region in southwest Anatolia. 

6 Prechel 1996: 102-3. 

® See Hoffner 1992: 103 and Archi 2001 with earlier refs. Typical of Hittite festivals is the repeated 
breaking of significantly shaped breads, and the toasting of gods with rhyta shaped as totemistic 
figures. (These vessels are better called by their Akkadian name bird, as they do not have secondary 
holes through which liquids could be made to flow like a rhyton). We can actually distinguish between 
distinctive styles of worship, Hittite versus north Syrian, with the Hurrianised southeast Anatolian 
city Kizzuwatna having elements from both. For example, the description of the dividing of the 
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between newly forged diplomatic ties and the transfer of religious practices 
(necessarily with personnel) that strengthened a political alliance.® 

I would compare the examples given above to the displaced Cretans in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (388—end). Just as the performers from Ashtata are 
summoned from abroad to Anatolia, so the Cretans on a trading voyage are 
taken off course by Apollo, who announces that they will not return to their 
families, but henceforth will keep up his newly established cult at Delphi, 
performing his paean in the characteristic style of Cretans (518). The Cretans 
were generally connected to the performance of the healing paean, which 
Thaletas, for example, imported to mainland Greece, a tradition which 
may have had some basis in fact, as Paia(w)on is attested at Mycenaean 
Knossos (KN V 52.2, C 394.4).°¢ The god of Ahhiyawa brought to Hattusa 
to heal Mursili II in fact may have been none other than this Paiawon.® 

The issue of the free will of the performers who brought their healing 
incantations — that is, whether they travelled on their own impetus or under 
constraint, an issue which is so important to scholars of the Western world, 
who look to the democratic ideals of Athens and the competitive drive of 
pan-Hellenic culture as formative influences on Western civilisation — in 
truth is less important than the shared conviction, which Mary Helms has 
shown in illuminating detail is commonly held throughout the world,®° 


that things, information, and experience acquired from distant places, being strange 
and different, have great potency, great supernatural power, and if attainable, 
increase the ideological power and political prestige of those who acquire them. 
Such attitudes underlie the activities of travellers and the influences accorded 
those who, as shaman-curers/scholars/priests/traders, may arrive at a given locale 
as learned and experienced ‘wise strangers from afar’. 


The doctors (both the Akkadian astim [= Sumerian A.ZU] and asipu ‘incan- 
tation priest’) and craftsmen who were sent from one court to another 
in the second millennium’ can be compared to the prestige goods that 


Goddess of Night (ed., trans. and discussion by J. Miller 2004: 259-440), a Kizzuwatnean deity who 
eventually was worshipped in a variety of cities in Anatolia and was syncretised partially with Ishtar, 
displays typically north Syrian or Mesopotamian elements, such as leaving water out on the roof 
at night to absorb the power of the stars. The recorded /egomena accompanying this rite however 
make up a typically Anatolian invocation. Miller 2002 notes that the katra women who take part 
in the rites (although the description of their activities includes no mention of their legomena) are 
typically associated with Hurrian rites, so here we may have another example of performers of verbal 
art embedded in ritual who travel with their rituals. 

A more detailed discussion of the political implications of introducing Hittite festivals to Emar may 
be found in Fleming 1996. 

Cf. further West 1992: 140-2 and Rutherford 2001: 14-15, 24-7, Strabo 10.4.16, Pratinas PMG 713 
iii. 

65 Arnott 1996: 217. 66 Helms 1988: 263. 6 Beckman 1983: 106-7. 
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were gifted from one king to another. Just as the finished goods pro- 
duced by imported craftsmen fit the expectations of their patrons even 
as their clearly foreign methods added cachet to the product,® so too the 
songs of imported wordsmiths must have combined foreign and indigenous 
motifs. 


SUPRAREGIONAL FESTIVALS 


I move now to parallels to the festival setting described in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo. Typical of Hittite festivals controlled by the capital is the applica- 
tion of a seasonal festival to enforce the hegemony of the king throughout 
the core of the Hittite empire.”° We might compare the development of 
the Panathenaia, which grew into a vast and complex affair in which the 
overriding message was the superiority of Athens, directed at its allies and at 
foreign visitors attracted by the pageantry and competition.”! For example, 
the autumn nuntarriyashas festival, the ‘festival of haste’, was celebrated 
when the king returned from campaign; it lasted some forty days, during 
which the king, queen and their retinue travelled to and fro between the 
capital and various cities in the heart of Hattic country in central Anatolia, 
celebrating a series of local and supralocal gods with feasting, toasting and 
song.”* The corresponding spring festival, the AN.TAH.SUM festival,73 
also involved travelling around the same area, and both involved trans- 
porting the kursa bag.’* The signalling of unification or alliance by such a 
procession parallels the procession to Eleusis from Athens for the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, or the procession into Athens from Eleutherai during the City 
Dionysia. It is not incidental to my comparison that each of these Greek 
processions can be connected to the transfer of a local cult to the politically 
dominant town. In each case, festivals celebrating the workings of nature 
and its management through culture were turned to new uses, whether for 
personal salvation or collective solidarity. 

While the AN.TAH.SUM and nuntarriyashas festivals allowed local 
singers to remain at home as their supra-local audiences came to them, 
the KI.LAM (‘gatehouse’) festival brought local performers to the Hittite 
capital. Its focal points were offerings from the administrators of vari- 
ous towns of grain from their storehouses in the capital, a race with ten 


68 Zaccagnini 1983. 69 Bonatz 2002. 7° Gilan 2004. 

7 Parker 1996: 89-92, Nilsson 1972: 41-5. 7> Nakamura 2002: 9-14. 

73 Probably ‘crocus festival’, see Zinko 2001: 748-s1. 

74 The autumn festival also involves transporting the eya tree mentioned in the Telipinu invocation. 
On the AN.TAH.SUM festival see Haas 1994: 772-826, and on the nuntarriyashas festival, Haas 
1994: 827-47 and Nakamura 2002. 
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runners, a procession viewed by the king before the palace gate-house, and 
a great assembly (a feast with toasts to more than forty gods accompanied 
by singing) repeated each day.”> The procession included dancers, ‘masters 
of the word’, priests of the ‘tutelary deity’, a parade of animal standards and 
copper(!) kursa hunting bags, ‘dog-men’, a singer or two and other specific 
classes of men, including men from the town of Anunuwa, and various 
types of other performers.”° 

The people of Anunuwa later perform a song in Hattic to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre, while spears are clashed.”” The people from this 
town seem to be well-respected for their singing, as they turn up else- 
where performing their music, and they provide supplies for festivals 
along with other groups of craftsmen and cult functionaries, such as 
the ‘wolf-people’, who show up in the context of Hattic performances, 
people from the town of Tissaruliya, who are known to sing in Hat- 
tic, and the zimtuhi women, ‘maidens’ who performed in Hattic. These 
females we know were levied from the hamlets of various regions,”* and 
one can compare the youthful delegations who came to Apollo’s festi- 
val, expressing the commitment of Greece as a whole to the pan-Hellenic 
sanctuary. 

It is typical of Hittite documents recording the matters of the centralised 
official cults of the gods to mention groups of singers from particular 
towns,” such as Ankuwa, which is a stop on the spring AN.TAH.SUM 
festival circuit and whose gods appear frequently in Hittite texts, or Kanesh, 
modern Kiiltepe, after which the Hittites named their own language (esi/2). 
Singers labelled as being from this town are mentioned very often, although 
probably this was not a geographic but rather a linguistic designation. 
Nearly always they perform for Hittite gods.*° We can compare in Greece 
the connection between genre, mode of performance and dialect, fossilised 
in tragedy by the use of normalised Attic for the spoken parts and an ersatz 
Doric for the lyric parts. 

If a Greek from classical times dropped in to a Hittite festival from the 
second millennium, he would find much that was familiar. The obvious 


7 


On these details of the festival see Singer 1983: 101-4 and Puhvel 1988b: 27. Ardzinba 1982: 248 notes 
that the presentation of crops by the regional administrators and the gift-giving on the part of the 
king to the participants imitates a guest—host gift exchange, and that the procedure as a whole is 
reminiscent of feudal customs. On Hittite feasting, see Collins 1995. 

See synopses in Singer 1983: 56-80 and Haas 1994: 748-71. 

77 Ys this a weapon dance? See de Martino 2002: 626, and on other Hittite weapon dances see Haas 
1994: 686. Perhaps it should be compared to the pyrrikhé performed in the Panathenaia (more on 
this dance below in n. 95). 

Rutherford 2004b. 

79 See de Martino 2002 for discussion; attestations in Pecchioli Daddi 1982: 603-8. 8° Archi 2004. 
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similarities have been pointed out by many scholars.*" Besides singing 
accompanied by the lyre, choral dancing, offerings to gods, processions 
and athletic competitions, another shared element of Greek and Near East- 
ern festivals is a staged fight between order and disorder to establish that 
now proper order and hierarchy reign.** The goal of the fight seems orig- 
inally to have been to overcome the inconsistency of wild nature, when 
winter, drought or infertility was defeated by the Storm-god or a civilising 
god such as Ninurta, the Sumerian version of Heracles, who introduced 
irrigation after he returned in triumph from slaying a variety of monsters.*3 
The usefulness of such a myth to assert the primacy of the king and his 
empire over his enemies is obvious.*+ Among the interesting descriptions of 
mock battles and dramatic scenes in Hittite festivals, I discuss further here 
two that have connections to the myth of Pythian Apollo, beginning with 
the well-known Illuyanka (Hitt. ‘snake’) tale. Much ink has been spilled 
on the snake-killing story, and Gaster has discussed it as an example of the 
dramas typical of the eastern Mediterranean, but little to no attention has 
been paid to the fact that the festivals themselves, which share such obvious 
parallels, were the prime means by which the parallels themselves would 
have been transmitted.* 

A version of the snake-killing tale is attested iconographically already in 
the Old Assyrian colony of Kiiltepe in eastern Anatolia.** It matches in a 
fair number of details Apollo’s fight with the Python, itself a variation of 
Zeus’s fight with Typhon in the Theogony (820-68), which took place in 
Cilicia (as in one of the versions of the Hittite tale), but it matches even 
more closely a version of Zeus’s fight preserved by Apollodorus (1.6.3—6).°” 


81 See van den Hout 1991-2, Sasson 1973 and Gaster 1961. Carter 1988 and Puhvel 1988b both discuss 

the athletic competitions found in Hittite festivals. Also see Hazenboos 2003 for Hittite descriptions 

of the competitions. 

See Gilan 2001, Archi 1973: 25—7 and Bickerman 1967: 199-202. Modern commentators, as Robertson 

2002 remarks, often interpret this fight as reflecting the overcoming of an older indigenous god by a 

new or foreign god, which could be the result of the subjugation of one population by another in the 

temporal world. So Green 2003: 150 for the Illuyanka story, arguing that Illuyanka is an indigenous 

Anatolian god who represents the subterranean waters, a different conception of fertility from the 

sky-god who sends rains. Compare the fight between the Vanir and Aesir in Norse mythology. 

However, such an interpretation of the conflict can only be relatively late. 

Annus 2002. 

Thus, in one much-cited festival the young men participating were divided into two groups, the men 

of Hatti, who were given sticks, and the men of Masa (a west Anatolian district which did not accept 

easily the hegemony of the Hittites), who were given reeds, and they fought to a predetermined 

victory by the ‘men of Hatti’ (KUB 17.35 iii 9-15, see trans. of Gilan 2001: 120 and interpretation in 

Puhvel 1988b). 

Gaster 1961, Watkins 1995: 135-44 has also discussed proto-dramatic elements in Hittite festivals. 

Green 2003: 156-60. 

87 On the correspondences, see Fontenrose 1959: 121-9, West 1966: 20-2, Burkert 1979b: 5-10, Watkins 
1992, 1995: 448-59 with other refs., and Bremmer 2006. 
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Watkins shows that although the story itself can be shown to have an Indo- 
European heritage common to both Greek and Hittite, a key peculiarity in 
the Greek version is best understood as a ‘phonetic echo’ of a vocabulary 
item in the Hittite telling.** Thus, the binding of the serpent with a rope 
in Hittite (tshamanta) is transformed into striking the ground with a whip 
in Greek (Aimanti). This is not a re-analysis of a scene communicated 
pictorially,®® but a re-analysis of an orally communicated narrative as it 
moves across a language barrier, from one verbal artist to another, contact 
which requires per se at least one of these artists to travel to a given location 
such as a supra-local festival. 

In fact, Apollo’s victory was enacted with the Pythian nomos in just such 
a supra-regional festival, the Pythian games, as was apparently the Storm- 
god’s victory over the snake in the Hittite purwlli festival, a New Yeat’s 
festival which renewed the fertility of the land.° It seems that the Illuyanka 
story was mimed in it in some way, as one of the characters in one version 
of the story, the ‘daughter of a poor man’, is referred to as cult personnel.” 
The basic thematic correspondences between Apollo’s vanquishing of the 
serpent and the overcoming of Illuyanka that are connected to attempts 
to control agricultural processes must be linked to the spread of farming 
itself, by demic diffusion. Therefore, the festivals in their original form 
cannot be argued to be the means by which the particular practices were 
spread. However, when a seasonal festival is harnessed to express political 
dominance or alliance, then it requires a supra-local audience to hear its 
message, and at this point the festival does become the means by which 
its dromena and legomena are transmitted to new localities as musicians, 
singers and other performers travel to hear and be heard. 

I move from this well-known example of a fight with the Storm-god to 
one, embedded in the (4) ésuwa festival, which has not yet been brought into 
the discussion of Greek and Hittite correspondences. This festival for the 
Storm-god of the mountain Manuzi (whose Hurrian name Eswen explains 
the name of his festival) takes place in various temples in Hattusa and focuses 
on purifying the gods and the royal family, and on strengthening the king’s 
martial power. Imported from the Cilician town of Kizzuwatna, the nine- 
day festival features Hurrian incantations and ceremonies with occasional 


88 Watkins 1995: 455. 

89 As Burkert 1987b has argued that representations of Gilgamesh and Enkidu killing Humbaba were 
turned into Athena, Perseus and Medusa, or Clytemnestra, Aegisthus and Agamemnon, and Morris 
1995 that child sacrifice in Near Eastern siege scenes were the basis for the story of Astyanax’s 
death. 

9° On the purulli festival see Haas 1988, 1994: 697-747. 

% Pecchioli Daddi 1987: 368, Haas 1988: 286. 
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Luwianisms, as is typical for Kizzuwatnean rites.°* Furthermore, the rites 
make use of a representation of Eswen as a golden eagle, a detail which 
may best be explained as coming from representations of the rain-bringing 
mountain as an eagle found a millennium earlier in the north Syrian town 
of Ebla.?} This festival therefore represents a regional mix of supra-regional 
influences. The most peculiar detail of the festival, probably the reason 
why this particular festival was brought to Hattusa, is the mimed battle 
that augments the king’s military prowess: 


...on the [roof], facing the door [. . .], three harpists dance before the god like 
a battle. They fight with the Storm-god. The harpists sing a kuwayaralla of battle 
and the harpists strike the harp and the tambourine. And one of the harpists stands 
in the doorway of the god (and) blows the horn. // And one purapsi man who is 
standing on the roof facing the king speaks as following a kuwarayalla, ‘O King, do 
not fear. The Storm-god places/will place the enemy and the enemy lands beneath 
your feet alone. You will smash them like empty vessels of clay. And he has given 
you, the king, life, prosperity into perpetuity, a victorious weapon, the favour of 
the gods forever. Do not fear anything. You have vanquished.’®* 


The meaning of kuwayaralla, a hapax and apparently a Luwian word, is 
unknown. The untranslatable name or adverb applied to the song makes 
clear that the song itself, whose words are unfortunately not recorded, is 
of a very specific regional variety. The harpists and purapsi man mentioned 
would have had to come from Kizzuwatna in order to perform it. On the 
one hand, its esoteric quality is what makes the scene effective, on the other, 
the public enacting of this regional festival at Hattusa on the stage supplied 
by the temple roof makes it known to a wider audience who could relate it to 
the more general practice of mimed battles, while those performers from the 
temples in Hattusa who witnessed it could choose to make use of some of 
the original details of performance in their own subsequent performances. 
Like the battle with the snake Illuyanka, this mimed battle with its 
musical accompaniment including harp, tambourines, horn and singing 
may be compared to the nomos Pythikos, in which various rhythms repre- 
sented the various events in the contest and helped to characterise the snake. 
The encouraging words of the Hittite performers may be compared to the 
encouragement of the Greek spectators, as they shouted, ‘“Hié Paién!’> 


%* See synopses in Dingol 1989: 4-9, Wegner and Salvini 1991: 6-11 and Haas 1994: 848-75, also de 
Martino 2002: 626. 

93 Haas 1981. 

94 KBo 15.52 + KUB 34.116 v 2'-15, with duplicate KBo 20.60. A partial transliteration is provided by 
Gilan 2001: 119, n. 37. My translation was aided by CHD sub nah-, pariparai-, and purapsi-. 

% Strabo Geo. 9.3.10, [Plut.] Mus. 131d, Poll. 4.84, see Rutherford 2001: 25-7, who compares a Vedic 
example. Also comparable is the pyrrikhé, an enoplios orkhésis (Dion. Hal. Roman Antiquities 7.72) 
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MYCENAEAN PARALLELS 


I close now with a brief discussion of evidence from the Mycenaean side that 
imported gods and festivals dedicated to the gods were a means by which 
supra-local audiences were exposed to local poetic traditions in second- 
millennium Greece. Recent work on the Mycenaean feast has focused on 
identity formation,°® the competition for prestige and clientage among 
humans, differentiating between diacritical, exclusionary and inclusionary 
feasts,°” and looking at the monopoly of prestigious imported goods as a 
means of acquiring or maintaining political dominance. We can see, how- 
ever, that the relationship between local cult and central authority shares 
many similarities with that of the Hittite empire. We see tight accounting 
control over disbursement of supplies for regional festivals such as a Pylian 
festival for Poseidon in Messenia,” as well as central festivals and collecting 
of supplies from various regions for large-scale centralised feasting.°° We 
also have frescoes depicting song and music in processions, as recorded for 
the KI.LAM."°° 

Furthermore, we also have some evidence that regional traditions were 
kept separate yet available to be viewed by outsiders, not only from the 
attestation of the Aswiyan Lady, who appears in a cache of tablets which 
also produced mentions of people from Asia, but also ina single tablet (KN 
V 52) from the so-called Room of the Chariot Tablets at Knossos. This is a 
deposit of texts dated to Late Mycenaean II, listing a series of deities who 
are attested as gods in later times: not only Paiawon, but also the pre-Greek 
Enuwalios and Erinus, the Indo-European Poseida(on), and the hapax 
a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ya or Athanai(/-as?) Potniai. These gods fit the martial and 
equestrian character of the rest of the tablets found in the room.'*' This 
find is striking because it shows an awareness that these gods, all of whom 
seemingly belong to the imported, already syncretised Mycenaean pantheon 
rather than to the Minoan one, should be grouped together, and it indicates 
that the gods arrived with at least some of their well-known characteristics. 
Finally, Athena is clearly noted as a regional god, one of many potniai, in 
the same way that Sappho 2 Voigt indicates that Aphrodite is an imported 


which was performed at the Panathenaia (Lys. 21.2, 4), among other venues. There were a variety of 
interpretations of this dance in ancient times. When associated with Athena, it was explained either 
as her victory dance after the Titans were destroyed (= Gigantomachy? Dion. Hal. 7.72) or as the 
dance she performed upon emerging from the head of Zeus (Lucian D. Deor. 13). Cf. Borthwick 
1970, Ceccarelli 1998. 

96 Wright 2004a. 97 Borgna 2004. 9 Palaima 2004: 110-11. 

99 Palaima 2004: 112-16, Stocker and Davis 2004: 72-3. 

t0° Bachvarova forthcoming. 101 Gulizio, Pluta, and Palaima 2001. 
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god, and the Hittites distinguished deities by their hometowns. Like the 
Potnia from Assuwa, these mainland gods could have been accompanied 
by performers in their cult when they were brought to Crete. 

Given these gods’ role in the means of domination, one would surmise 
that songs and other performances for their sake could share similarities 
with the mock battles found in the Hittite material. Furthermore, in the 
atmosphere of public performance and jockeying for position detected by 
Mycenologists, it is hard to imagine that verbal art purporting to be directed 
at a god, but also having implications for humans, did not play a major 
part in the process of negotiating for power, and that local poets were 
not highly motivated to take the best from what they witnessed of others’ 
performances and incorporate it into their own. So, I think we can assume 
that feasts/festivals were also a key setting for the communication of local 
verbal art within Greece in the second millennium, attracting performers 
and audiences to the palaces. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope to have shown that festivals from Anatolia and other parts of the Near 
East shared much in common with Greek festivals of the first millennium, 
not only in the particular events of the festivals, such as processions within 
the town and between towns, athletic competitions, musical performances 
and mimed battles, but also the application of seasonal rites for political 
ends, whether to vaunt one’s military superiority, to strengthen the king 
against his enemies, or to express solidarity among various towns or coun- 
tries, or between the king/state and vassals. The supra-regional audience 
and performers drawn to these festivals would have been an important 
vehicle by which the particular drémena and legomena witnessed would 
have spread. to new locales. While some of the shared details could sim- 
ply be explained as typological, the very similarity between the festivals, 
whatever their reason, would make it easier for an outsider to appreciate 
the regional variations and inspire him to repeat and adapt those elements 
he found particularly compelling when he returned home to perform in 
the rite he considered to be equivalent. Thus, one of the means by which 
poets came into contact with new audiences and new ideas in the second 
millennium in Anatolia was similar to the pan-Hellenic festival circuit of 
the first millennium. 

The mythical voyages of gods such as Apollo in some cases reflect the 
transfer of divine cult, and are paralleled by the voyages of the men (and 
women) who told their stories, whether their movements were voluntary 
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or constrained. Like Apollo, who honoured the little island of Delos by 
his birth there after his mother’s extended wandering, and who arrived at 
Delphi to slay the serpent and open the land to cultivation, the seventh- 
century BC performer Cynaethus honoured and educated the spectators 
and other singers at the Delian festival by his superb and memorable per- 
formance. Just as Apollo came from afar to heal his worshippers, so in 
the second millennium BC, as in the first, doctors equipped with esoteric 
invocatory incantations to summon healing gods travelled or were sent as 
diplomatic gifts from one king to another. 


CHAPTER 3 


Thamyris the Thracian: the archetypal 
wandering poet? 


Peter Wilson 


‘The only itinerant poet mentioned in Homer is the Thracian Thamyris’: 
thus Bruno Gentili, in a book that perhaps more than any other indicated 
the road to understanding the social meaning of poets in early Greece, 
whether wandering or not.’ The assertion is not quite true. In the Odyssey, 
the swineherd Eumaeus enunciates the general principle that one would 
not ‘seek out and summon a stranger from abroad, unless it be one of 
those démioergo? like a prophet, a healer, a carpenter — ‘or a divine aoidos, 
who gives pleasure with his song. For these men are summoned all over 
the boundless earth’ (17.382-5). Eumaeus seems to have an eye for profes- 
sionalism that his social superiors lack: he is the only person in Home- 
ric epic to remark that aoidoi are specialists from outside a community 
akin to the prophet, healer or builder. It is, however, certainly true that 
Thamyris is the only named wandering poet-singer in Homer, and the only 
one about whose story we hear anything of note. For that reason, and 
for the priority of his mention in the older epic, he has a claim to the 
title of archetypal ‘wandering poet’. But he is, to say the least, a difficult 
role-model. 

Thamyris is in some ways a marginal figure in Greek myth and literature, 
at least as it survives. But his is an ancient and persistent presence all the 
same. Like so many other figures important to Greek musical myth and 
history, he is from the margins of the Hellenic world.* He has affinities with 


Thanks to Richard Hunter, Leslie Kurke, Luigi Battezzato, and audiences in Dublin, Armidale, 
Sydney, Otago and Cambridge for valuable comments and criticism. I am especially grateful to 
Grazia Merro for allowing me access, prior to publication, to her important work on the scholia to 
the Rhesos, and to Giovan Battista D’Alessio for informing me of it. 

Gentili 1988: 285. 

Beschi 1991; Restani 1995. Thrace and Thracians became increasingly familiar to classical Athenians 
with the founding of Brea (440), re-founding of Amphipolis (437), granting of citizenship to Sadakos 
son of Sitalkes (431), introduction of the cult of Bendis (429), on top of the presence of significant 
numbers of Thracians in the city throughout the century. Cf. Parker 1996: 173-4 on the status of 
Thrace in Athens in the fifth century (p. 174): ‘a savage country and home of a savage people, but 
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his fellow countryman and musician, Orpheus, but important differences 
too. The most striking of the latter is the competitive ambition that drives 
him to his destruction. And, although Orpheus is sometimes represented 
as religiously negligent (in his failure to recognise Dionysus in Aeschylus’ 
Bassarai, for instance), he does not exhibit the relentless defiance shown 
by Thamyris to the Olympian Muses. That characteristic defiance makes 
of Thamyris a useful model of opposition — a figurehead, as I shall argue, 
for a religious tradition that ran against the current of the mainstream 
Olympian religion of the //iad as well as for a mode of poetic performance 
that challenged that of Homeric epic itself. And, in a later age, tragic 
Thamyris served a society enthralled and troubled by the rapid changes in 
its poetic and musical culture to think through those changes; moreover, 
around the same time, the Thracian hero’s record of defiance appealed to 
embattled musicians of the kithara contending in a world of ever-increasing 
specialisation, competition and professionalism. 


THAMYRIS AND EARLY EPIC: A WANDERING CONFLICT 


Thamyris first wanders into our view in the J/ad. His entry already has a 
distinct air of the metapoetic about it — or perhaps ‘meta-aoidic’ is strictly 
the more accurate term. He has a walk-on moment in the ‘Catalogue 
of Ships’, under the record of the contingent from Pylos at Troy (dliad 
2.591-600). We find him remembered at the mention of Dorion, the last 
named place in the list of Pylian cities who sent ships. It was in Dorion 
that the Muses met Thamyris, en route from Oikhalia and the house of 
Eurytos: 


ol S€ TUAov T’ éveuovto Kai Apnvnyv epateiviyy 

Kai Opvov AAdeicio Tropov kal éUxTitov Aittu 

Kai Kutrapioonevta kal Auoryéevelav evaiov 

Kai TTteAeov Kai "EAos kai Aapiov, €v8a te Motioa 
&vToOvevar Odyupiv Tov Openika travoav costs, 
Oiyadindev idvta trap’ Euputou OixaAitjos 
OTEUTO YAP EUKOUEVOS VIKNOELEV, €i TEP AV AUTO 
Mottoa d&eido1ev, koUpan Ads aiyioyolo’ 

ai S€ YoAWOauEVal TINPOV Eoav, aUTAP co1dsnV 
BeoTrecinu apeAovTo kai EkAEAaGov KIGaploTUV" 


one with which it was indispensable for economic and strategic reasons constantly to grapple... . a 
land of promise and peril’. Cf. also Tsiafakis 1998 on the prominence of Thracian figures in classical 
Athenian iconography. 
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And they who dwelt in Pylos and lovely Arene 

and Thryon, the ford of the Alpheios, and well-built Aipy 

and who lived in Kyparisseis and Amphigeneia 

and Pteleos and Helos and Dorion, where the Muses 

met Thamyris the Thracian and made an end of his singing, 

as he was journeying from Oikhalia, from the house of Eurytos the 
Oikhalian: 

for he declared with boasting that he would win even if the 

Muses themselves were to sing against him, the daughters of Zeus 
the aegis-bearer; 

they in their wrath maimed him, and took from him 

his wondrous singing, and made him forget his playing. 

Homer, Iliad 2.591-600 


This might seem a curious way to embellish the traditions of the Pylians 
who, as we know from the loquacious old man Nestor, had plenty of other 
things to boast about.’ And Thamyris was, after all, just passing through 
their region. Suspicions have been triggered by the fact that he should 
be described as meeting the Muses in Dorion — which was in northern 
Messenia — when en route from Eurytos city Oikhalia, which Homer him- 
self places in distant Thessaly (see figure 1) only some hundred lines later.* 
Thamyris is certainly ‘vagante’ — perhaps he is even lost. 

The localisation of this event exercised ancient scholars.’ The Thessalians 
did indeed also lay claim to it, and this tended to stick. In the Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women it took place Awtioot év treSico1, ‘on the Détion plain’ 
near the Boibean lake.° Modern scholars have certainly felt more comfort- 
able with the Thessalian localisation of this encounter. Geoffrey Kirk spoke 
for a modern consensus when he wrote that this ‘is a more likely place for 
bumping into the Muses than the south-western Peloponnese’.” This has 
led some to suppose that Homer himself is a bit lost, and has confused 
Messenian Dorion with Thessalian Dotion because of the similarity in their 
names.® But it is clear that we are dealing with evidence of a struggle, rather 
than of a nodding Homer. As much is suggested by the fact that further 


3 Sufficient indeed to have constituted an independent epic tradition, in the view of many: Vetta 2003; 
cf. Kiechle 1960. 

Iliad 2.730. 

The debate is especially evident in the scholia to the passage of the I/ad; cf. also Paus. 4.33.7, with 
Musti and Torelli 2000: 264-5; Brillante 1991: 429-31. 

Hes. Ehoiai fr. 65 M-W; cf. fr. 59.2. The Hesiodic account is also explicit about the blinding: cf. 
QUTOV TeTUPADOBal, ad fr. 65. 

Kirk 1985: 216. In the post-Homeric tradition, Oikhalia was often placed in Messenia (or Euboia: see 
esp. Strabo 9.5.17 and Aristonikos II, p. 311, 61f Erbse [ad Iliad 2.596]). 

Burr 1944. 
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places also claimed the event — one or more in Boeotia, and probably Eretria 
in Euboia among them.? 

That there was an early struggle over where Thamyris met the Muses is 
telling in itself. It was an event worth struggling for, or arguing about. And it 
suggests that he was a figure with a larger réle to play in early Greek tradition 
than we are now able to see. The existence of multiple claims on Thamyris 
may also imply the existence of multiple claims about him. The Iliad’s 
casual dismissal masks an aggressive rivalry, as recent critics have stressed. 
Therefore it is likely to mask a more ‘favourable’, or at least a different, 
tradition. I suspect there may even be traces of this embedded under the 
surface of the //ad’s account. Consider line 599: ai 8 yoAwodauevatt TIN POV 
Séoav, auTap co1di\v. . . . Had this been a rogue papyrus fragment, we 
might have expected it to continue something along the lines of — ‘In their 
anger they maimed him, but /eft im his power of song.’ avtT&p normally 
marks a strong contrast, but in the passage as we have it, it is necessary to 
understand it in the much less common ‘additive’ usage, ‘to mark a rapid 
succession of details’ (LS/s.v.)."° Ancient critics already noted that the line 
is morphologically parallel to Odyssey 8.64, describing Demodokos, where 
the Muse is the subject: d6pGaAudv pev GuEepoe, S150u 8’ HSeiav do1drv 
‘she took away his eyesight, but gave him the power of sweet song’. This 
pattern of bad balanced by good at the hands of a Muse invites us to expect 
that até will indeed introduce a contrast in the //ad passage." But if it 
were ever there, it has otherwise been thoroughly edited out, and Thamyris’ 
relation with the Muses becomes the reversal of the ‘good’ encounter, as 
exemplified by Hesiod and Archilochus. 

There are however other reasons to think that the story of Thamyris 
was told differently. His very name implies a figure more akin to the 
useful démioergos of Odyssey 17, the skilled stranger called in from out- 
side. In old Aeolic, the word 8&uupis (thamyris) meant a ‘festal assembly’ 
(traviyyveis) or a ‘gathering’ (oWvodos), while the verb 8auupiZeiv meant 
‘to bring together’, ‘to assemble’."* The adjective 8apuupds was used to 
describe highways, ‘roads that carry people’ as Hesychius’ gloss puts it (kai 
d5ous Gapwpas Tous Aewdpous). “Thamyris’ thus looks like an ancient 


9 For Thamyris in Boeotia see Paus. 9.30.2 and the further evidence mentioned in note 17 below; for 
Eretria, the suggestion rests on the presence of the city of Oikhalia there (Paus. 4.2.2, with note 24 
below), and the assumption that it brought with it the story of Thamyris. 

1° Leaf 1900: 96: ‘aut&p is additive’. 

™ See schol. ad Iliad 2.599 Dindorf. Buxton 1980: 27 points to a tradition preserved by schol. ad Ovid 
[bis 272 that Demodokos was blinded after losing a contest with the Muses, and asks whether Homer 
knew of this and chose to ignore it. 

” Hesychius 690, S8auupis: Tavijyupis, cUvodos; O91, Gayupiler dbpoiZe, ouveryel. West 1999: 376. 
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Aecolic name for a special form of communal gathering, for supra-local 
meetings at a religious centre. The Thracian’s mythic identity must some- 
how be founded on this idea, as the embodiment or instigator of such 
unions, probably as ‘the one who brings people into a group through song. 
That the adjective was used in particular of roads brings us into the same 
semantic field as oiun, used of the ‘ways’ of epic song in the Homeric tra- 
dition. But the ‘roads’ of Thamyris suggest the centripetal force of song, 
the gathering into union and collectivity; while the Homeric paths are, as 
Andrew Ford has put it, the open avenues of the singers’ resource, poetic 
‘paths’ that stand for ‘themes’, a wide array of possibilities ‘whose relative 
fixity and stability . . . was figured in Homeric language by describing 
them as if they were tracks cut into some landscape’.® If then the image 
of the road looks like being rather different in the worlds of Thamyris and 
Homer, its presence in both reflects a shared, but rivalrous, conception of 
their traditions and authority. 

So too do the very names of Thamyris and Homer. Martin West 
has argued that ‘Homer’ might be ‘as fabulous a figure as Orpheus and 
Musaeus’,"* and that the Homeridai were a professional group who ‘retro- 
invented’ the name ‘Homer’ and whose own name is to be associated 
with the very same idea of a large public gathering or festival assembly, a 
hypothetical “Suapos or Spapis, traces of which can be seen in the name 
of the Achaian Homarion near Helike.’’ Durante suggested some time 
ago that the name Thamyris similarly derived from a collective group, the 
Thamyridai or Thamyradai, and Boeotian epigraphy provides an astonish- 
ing classical example of BayuptSSovres.”© These were officiants in a cult in 
Thespiai which had connections to political power. The cult might have 
been a hero-cult for Thamyris himself in the valley of the Muses; the name 
of its officers probably combined the sense of ‘the gatherers’ with that of 
“Thamyrists’.’7 


3 Ford 1992: 42. 4 West 1999: 373. 

S West 1999: esp. 373-7; West here reprises important theses of Durante 1976. 

16 Durante 1976: 195-202. 

7 The inscriptions testifying to a cult at Thespiai: SEG 15, no. 320; 32, no. 503; Durante 1976: 202: ‘i can- 
tori delle riunioni festive’; Roesch 1982: 138-42, 140: ‘une association de Thamyristes’; Schachter 1981— 
94: vol. 4, 41; Bonnet 2001: 55: ‘compagnie d’artistes vraisemblablement chargée de l organisation 
des fétes en plus spécifiquement cultuelles qui avaient lieu dans le sanctuaire’. Brillante 1991: 445, 
citing Amphion of Thespiai (FGrH 387 Fr), the author of a work on the sanctuary of the Muses 
on Helikon, proposes musical contests for boys within the cult (Amphion speaks of traiSav dpyn- 
oes, boys’ or children’s dances), with an initiatory character overseen by the mythic figurehead of 
Thamyris. Pausanias 9.30.2 describes a statue of Thamyris at Thespiai ‘already blind and holding his 
shattered lyre’. Thamyris was represented in a lost statue group by Kephisias of Boeotia, from the 
Valley of the Muses. It was erected before 241 by Philetairos son of Eumenes of Pergamon: see BCH 
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It thus looks as though Thamyris may be the name ofan ancient tradition, 
associated with the Acolian sphere, now lost or at least submerged and 
misrepresented, and that it may have posed a challenge to the Homeric 
tradition on the pan-Hellenic, or pan-Hellenising, stage. Is it possible to 
excavate any further into this tradition, before returning to the //iad to see 
how that epic’s thinly-veiled aggression deals with it? Some indications, 
however fugitive, may come from a trip back to Oikhalia. 


THAMYRIS, OIKHALIA AND THE MYSTERIES OF ANDANIA 


Thamyris was by no means so out of place in Messene as Kirk thought. As I 
indicated, the mainstream of all modern and much ancient tradition thinks 
that Thamyris really ‘ought’ to have met the Muses on his way from the 
better-known Thessalian Oikhalia — and so in the region that lay between 
Parnassos and Thrace, his own home and that of the Muses. But ancient 
scholars identified up to five Oikhaliai, most or all of them associated at 
some time with Eurytos, the master archer and/or with Thamyris, the 
master singer and kitharist. And Eustathius shows that the question as to 
just which Oikhalia Thamyris had left when he ran into the Muses had 
been a kind of meta-agon in earlier scholarship, an agon that he says was 
won by the Arcadian claim: viké1 8é 4) Apkodixr as he put it.’ And by 
‘Arcadian’ he certainly means the Oikhalia in northern Messene, which 
was on the road to Arcadia.” But there were at least three places that made 
loud claims in this debate: Thessaly, Messenia/Arcadia, and Eretria. And 
while we do not hear of an Oikhalia in Boeotia, the Thamyris story was 
certainly prominent there, and probably localised in Orkhomenos among 
other centres, as the presence of Thamyris in the Minyas suggests.”° This 


26 (1902-8) 155-60; Roesch 1982: 140-1. In the first century the poet Honestos added a distich to 
it that has Thamyris ‘show remorse’: Tov Opaouv és YoATIIV &hBovyov viv W’ és dol1Styv / Aeooe. 
Ti yap Movoais eis piv qvtiaca; / Tpos 8’ 6 Opi Odpupis popuryy1 wapips / AAG, Gea, 
WOATITs y' UyeTépns ico. “Look at me, once brazen in music, now with no voice for song. Why did 
I oppose the Muses in competition? Here I am with my phorminx, lame Thamyris of Thrace; and 
now goddesses, I attend to your music.’ 

See Eustathius ad Iliad 2.596 in van der Valk 1971-87: 461: 6 kai &uoiBoAiav, pro, Troiei, TOB_V 
dpunvsévta Tov Oduupiv do187\5 Etravoav ai Motoan ‘and this leaves it ambiguous as to the place 
from which Thamyris was setting out when the Muses stopped his song’. The fact that Eustathius 
declared the Arcadian Oikhalia the ‘winner’ will owe something to its place in the J/ad, but there 
are likely to have been other reasons now unrecoverable for his decision. 

9 Paus. 4.2.3; Pherecydes fr. 82a Fowler ap. schol. Soph. Trach. 354: ouceito S€ aT év QoVAN TFL 
Apkadias. For v QouvAnt Bolte (in RE s.v., col. 2097) proposes: év’ otv &1), ‘wo auch immer’. See 
now Fowler 2000: 318 for other readings. (He prints tév 6oUAnt). Musti and Torelli 2000: 207-8. 
Cf. Strabo 9.5.17 (Oikhaliai in Thessaly, Euboia, Arcadia). 

Paus. 4.33.7; 9.5.8. See EGF fr. 4 Davies. See also above note 18 on the cult of Thamyris in the Valley 
of the Muses. 
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wandering of Oikhalia is far from random. All these regions share mythic 
and ethnic traditions and — Euboia aside — they represent the spread of 
the Aeolian sphere." The only major Aeolian region not attested is the 
northern Aegean, in particular Lesbos, and it would not surprise us to learn 
one day that his story was somehow present in that home of kitharoidia. 
Though the //ad later (2.730) puts Oikhalia in Thessaly, to my mind, 
the Pylian passage of the ‘Catalogue of Ships’ (2.596) certainly suggests 
knowledge of the Oikhalia in Messene.** This was a very ancient site, 
probably the Okara, named on Pylos tablets.* It lay on the western side 
of the river Electra to the east of which was the Homeric Dorion. If this is 
where the Iliadic Thamyris had been in the house of Eurytos, he had not 
travelled very far at all when the Muses came upon him. At some point 
this Oikhalia (like the others) was destroyed, and the name of the site 
became the Karnasian grove (Kapvdoiov &Aoos).*4 The likely context for 
such a change is the Spartan invasion of Messenia in the eighth century.” 
This was the site of the second most important mystery-cult in all Greece, 
after the Eleusinian — the Andanian mysteries, which were named after the 
place Andania whose ruins Pausanias says lay just 1.5 kilometres (8 stades) 
away from the grove and the site of ruined Oikhalia. A number of ancient 
sources directly identify Andania with Oikhalia.** This cult was central to 
the religious life and identity of the Messenians, and it is generally thought 
to have long predated the arrival of the Spartans.”” The renaming clearly 
reflects Spartan efforts, subtle or otherwise, to inveigle themselves into this 
most ancient of Messenian cults, for it is likely that Apollo Karneios was 


*t Tt is explicitly stated that the Euboian claim is a later one, made by oi vecotatot: e.g. Aristonikos ad 
Iliad 2.596, I, p. 311, 61f Erbse. The authority of Hekataios of Miletos was however adduced for the 
Euboian claim at some time: see note 24 below. 

Note too that at Hom. Od. 21.15 Odysseus meets Iphitos ‘in Messene’. Long ago Leaf 1900: 95 
objected to the attempts of commentators to save the consistency of the Catalogue and Homer 
by supposing that Thamyris was a wandering bard who found himself far away from Thessalian 
Oikhalia: ‘this is clear evidence that the Oichalia legend . . . was localized in the Peloponnesos as 
well as in Thessaly’. 

Talamo 1975: 29. This continuity of name over so long a period would prima facie give Messenian 
Oikhalia a certain precedence. 

Paus. 4.33.4. This is the Messenian tradition, which Pausanias supports. At 4.2.2 Pausanias records 
the debate over where Oikhalia was: Thessalians say it was what is now the (abandoned) site of 
Eurytion, while the Euboians have Kreophylos’ Heraklea and Hekataios of Miletos on their side in 
saying that there was an Oikhalia in Skios, a part of Eretria. 

Some may say rather that the Spartan invasion is a likely context for the — (?) Messenian and/or 
Spartan — invention of the tradition of Oikhalia in Messene, and of Thamyris’ association with it. 
For Demetrios of Skepsis, Oikhalia is the old name for Andania: see Strabo 8.3.6, 8.3.25, 8.4.5; Scarpi 
2004: 103—4; Livy 36.31.7. 

One of the thrusts of Luraghi’s recent work on Messenian identity (see esp. Luraghi 2002) is to suggest 
that the idea of a pre-conquest genuinely ‘Messenian’ identity is a chimaera; contrast Zunino 1997, 
Deshours 1993, 1999. 
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superimposed onto a Messenian Apollo already in the sanctuary.”* It was 
a cult of Apollo, Hermes and Hagne — whom Pausanias identifies as the 
daughter of Persephone. And the preliminary act of these mysteries was a 
sacrifice to the hero whose house Thamyris had just left as he encountered 
the Muses in the //iad — Eurytos. His bones were kept at Oikhalia.” 

What light might all this throw on the early tradition of Thamyris and his 
reception within the //iad? Thamyris’ father was Philammon (the tradition 
is virtually unanimous in this respect), the founder of another great mystery- 
cult, that at Lerna in the Argolid,° and according to one report, another 
of Philammon’s sons was Eumolpos.*" The family starts to look like a 
dynasty of founders of mystery-cult. To an audience who knew of the 
role of Oikhalia and of Eurytos in the mystery-cult, the very emphatic 
description of Thamyris’ progress in line 596 (with its somewhat incantatory 
sound) — OiyaAinOev idvta trap’ Euputou OixaArfjos — may have carried 
a very different charge, though the victory of the Olympian Muses and 
the Homeric tradition give us little hope of reconstructing just what that 
might have been. What did it mean for Thamyris to ‘come from the house 
of Eurytos’?? Might Thamyris have been a kind of mythic mystagogue in 
Andania? Some sources ascribe a theology or a cosmology to Thamyris 
of the sort we more often associate with his mystic fellow countryman, 
Orpheus.” Given his identity as a Thracian, as a miraculous singer and a 
wanderer, perhaps most likely is a réle as the ‘importer’ of the cult itself, or 
as the mythic ‘convenor’ of its gatherings. 

Pausanias tells us that you cross a river called Balyra on your way between 
Messene and Andania — the river taking its name from the ‘casting of the 
lyre’ (B&AAEWv AUpav) of Thamyris after his maiming.® The conflict in 
some form (probably with the Apollo of the shrine, or his ‘local’ Muses?)34 
may thus be organic to the Messenian cult. Perhaps Thamyris’ fate was seen 
as a kind of symbolic death that might be fitting for a mystery context. And 
the city of Oikhalia, wherever it was placed, is a city destined for disappear- 
ance, to exist mythically to be destroyed. Ziehen argued persuasively that 


8 See esp. Paus. 4.26, with Musti and Torelli 2000: 242-3; Zunino 1997: 321; Figueira 1999. 

79 Paus. 4.2.3, 4.3-10, 4.33.5. 

3° Philammon: Apollod. Biblioth. 1.16-17; scholl. Hom. Z/. 2.595; Eustath. ad Il. 2.594ff.; Suid. 841, 300. 
The only variant is that the schol. Hes. WD 1 (= Gaisford 24-6) cites Aethlios as an alternative to 
Philammon. 

3} Paus. 2.37.2. 

? Cf. Suda O41: péepetor Se aUTOU OeodAoyia eis ET] TPIOXIAla ‘a Theology by him of 3,000 verses is 
transmitted’; for the cosmology: Tzet. Chil. 7.95.6. 

33 Paus. 4.33.3. 

34 The Messenians had Muses of their own: cf. the Muse ‘dear to Ithome’ from the (probably) early 
prosodion of Eumelos, Paus. 4.33.2 and 4.31.10-12 with Zunino 1997: 178 n. 128, 185-6. 
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its very name evokes as much, with its echo of ofyeo@an, ‘to be gone’. In 
Iliad 2.596, Thamyris is thus ‘coming’ (idévta) from the place that is ‘gone’ 
(OixaAinev), or perhaps from the place of ‘the departed’. This could serve 
well as an (encoded) way of speaking of a return from the Underworld.3° 
Oikhalia is a place associated with heroes who are made to disappear or to 
be blinded for their presumption, whose powers in the two great areas of 
Apollo’s mastery — bow and lyre — bring them close to, and so inevitably in 
conflict with, Apollo.” The cult of Apollo in the Karnasian grove certainly 
incorporated the god’s ‘enemy’ in the bow, Eurytos, and may have likewise 
included his musical antagonist too. The very defiance of these heroes, per- 
petuated in myth, cult and music, keeps them alive, makes them repeatedly 
to be reborn. 

I suggest that Thamyris shared with his fellow countryman and musician 
Orpheus an early réle as the figurehead of, and agent in, mystery-cult and 
its associated myth. That the text of the //ad is cognisant of this réle can 
only be a hypothesis, but one with important ramifications for our view 
of the epic’s religious framework and vision. Thamyris’ association with 
Andania, and with a possible network of mystic cult and performance, 
may date to the eighth or seventh century, but we cannot simply retroject 
thither the hints we have of it from a later age.3* If however we admit the 
possibility that Thamyris in the //iad may have represented a tradition of 
religious song that proffered the hope of an afterlife radically different from 
that implied by the //iad, the passing story of his encounter with the Muses 
takes on a very different character. Thamyris’ claim that he could defeat 
them in song becomes so much more than the boast of a musical rival. 
It becomes a religious claim as much as a performative one; the blinding 
of the singer and destruction of his instrument becomes not a retort of 
the wounded pride of a professional but an assertion of cosmic authority 
and order. Like Orpheus, Thamyris was not merely a rival to the singers of 
Homeric poetry, or to their authority-figures in myth, be they an archetypal 


% ‘Denn O., das Ziehen . .. mit ofyouca “sterben” zusammengestellt hat, ist das Reich der Abgeschiede- 
nen, und Eurytos, der tiberall mit O. zusammengehort, ist der Herr dieses Reiches’: Ziehen, as quoted 
in RE 17.2099 s.v. ‘Oichalia’. 

Thamyris himself was placed in the Underworld in the epic Minyas (Paus. 9.5.8), as too in the 
representation of the Underworld by Polygnotos in the Delphian /eskhé of the Knidians (Paus. 
10.30.8). 

Nagy 1979. The parallel with the only hero in the //ad who plays a stringed instrument — Akhilleus — 
is evident. 

It is possible that some of this is retrojected tradition, in part developed out of the passage of the 
Iliad. Musti and Torelli 2000: 207 suggest that the localisation of Oikhalia in Messenia in the early 
period, as a secondary regional ‘capital’ after Pylos, was due to its proximity to Andania, and to a 
desire to give it an ‘epic chronology’. 
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Homeros, or the Muses of Olympos. Early music and poetry did not form 
an autonomous sphere of artistic excellence and competition. Differences 
in music implied differences in world-view, and in particular, in religious 
outlook. 

Did a promise of an afterlife through a mystery-cult to which music 
was central thus represent a threat to the kind of afterlife promulgated by 
Homer??? Richard Buxton demonstrated that blinding in myth takes place 
‘by virtue of extraordinary power or insight’ of the individual blinded, who 
‘threatens to blur the distinction between god and mortal’.4° The extremity 
of Thamyris’ punishment (which troubled ancient critics) clearly makes 
sense in a context where his actions had seriously threatened that divide. In 
the /liad, the Muses, ‘daughters of Zeus the aegis-bearer’, impose a poetic 
and religious authority whose main aim seems to be to put this figure, 
who was so prominent on the Messenian horizon, and perhaps in a wider, 
ancient Aeolian network, well and truly in his place. It is in fact not even 
clear that Thamyris was given his chance to sing against the Muses in the 
Iliad. We are simply told that he boasted of victory ‘even if the Muses 
themselves should sing against him...’ and then, with no mention of an 
actual contest ‘they in their wrath maimed him...’ 


EPIC POET VS. THRACIAN SINGER 


If the case for a religious point of difference between Homer and Thamyris 
must remain a hypothesis, there can be no doubt that powerful antagonism 
of some sort underlies this encounter. Suggestive commentaries on these 
dynamics of antagonism have recently been given by Richard Martin and 
Andrew Ford. Martin has argued that this is Homer’s way of obliterating 
poetic rivals in passing and (as it were) in advance. He sees the reference to a 
singer coming ‘from Oikhalia’ to mean the epic tradition that included the 
Sack of Oikhalia, and so to refer to the whole nexus of (rival) epic tradition 
that gave Herakles the most privileged réle. By depicting Thamyris as 
the mythic progenitor of this tradition, and as having had this dreadful 
encounter in the distant past, he is in effect asserting that that current 
of the epic had long since been definitively shut off.*" Ford, on the other 


39 Given its possibly mystic colouring, the Thamyris tradition may pose the sort of ‘threat’ that 
‘Orpheus’ did. Cf. Albinus 2000: 104: ‘Orpheus was a legendary poet like Homer but, contrary 
to Homer, it was the story of his life and death, more than the authority of Apolline inspiration, that 
defined the power of his song.’ See Hardie 2004 for a powerful case that music featured prominently 
in the exegesis of Greek mystery-cult, and more broadly on the relation between music, the Muses 
and mysteries. 

4° Buxton 1980: 27. 4° Martin 1989: 229-30. Cf. Grandolini 1996: 42-5. 
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hand, argues that Thamyris is made to stand for all earlier poets; his fate 
is a lesson in poetic and religious respect: “Thamyris, the only named and 
identified singer in the //iad, stands in that poem for preceding poets, and 
his contest shows that mere temporal earliness is not enough to guarantee 
a strong transmission of song if the Muses are not honoured.’ On this 
reading — and, in fact, on any reading sensitive to the dynamics of poetic 
composition and contest — the precise positioning of the event in Book 
2 should be related in part to its proximity to the great re-invocation of 
the Muses with which the “Catalogue of Ships’ begins, just a hundred lines 
earlier. This demonstrates a markedly respectful attitude to the Muses: “You 
are goddesses and know all things, but we hear only a rumour and know 
nothing... the multitude I could not tell or name, not even if ten tongues 
were mine and ten mouths and a voice unwearying, and the heart within me 
were of bronze, unless the Muses of Olympos, daughters of Zeus . . . call to 
my mind all those who came beneath Ilios’ (2.48492). This is close enough 
in the narrative to make the contrast with Thamyris abundantly clear: the 
poet of the //iad has a respectful, intimate and authoritative relationship 
with the Muses. 

However, rather than being simply annihilation by mythic means of 
another current of the epic tradition, or a reminder of the need for a pious 
attitude to the Muses, this use of Thamyris should, I think, be seen as 
one means by which hexameter epic positions itself in relation to a rival 
performance tradition — to a more fully musical tradition, of fully-fledged 
song to the kithara, kitharoidia. The short description lays great emphasis 
on the medium of song and on Thamyris’ instrumental skill, and it includes 
the epic’s sole use of the rare abstract term kitharistus.¥ That performance 
rivalry might be at issue here is also suggested by the fact that, in the Homeric 
tradition, physical blindness is far from incompatible with the power of 
song; whereas in Thamyris’ case, blindness (if that is what trnpds means) is 
made a mark of extra humiliation rather than of honour or special ‘inner’ 
vision.4 

Bruno Gentili and Gregory Nagy have done a great deal to demonstrate 
that the image of radical historical progression from epic to lyric is in 


# Ford 1992: 97. 

43 Stress on his song: 595, 598, 599. The schol. vet. comment of kitharistus that it is an Aeolic formation 
(6 8 oyNUaTIONdS Tis A€Eewws AioAikds). This passage of the I/iad and its commentators aside, the 
only other usage of the word seems to be in the third-century elegy of Phanokles, fr. 1.21 Powell, 
where it is used of the post-mortem music of Orpheus. 

44 Aristarchus (schol. ad loc.) saw that blinding was not of itself a particularly effective way to punish 
a singer, and glossed 1npov as THs d15t}s TPOv (‘lame of song’). 
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large part an optical, or perhaps a textual, illusion.4* The fourth-century 
‘history of music’ (Synagogé) of Heracleides Ponticus placed kitharoidia and 
kitharoidiké poiésis, invented by Amphion, at the very origins of all music 
and poetry.*® In its next age came Thamyris and Demodokos. Gentili 
took the latter as an avatar of the pre-Homeric kitharode, but Thamyris 
might be just as promising a candidate. Heracleides identified him as the 
‘one who sang with the most beautiful and melodious voice of all men of 
that time’,#” and this emphasis on the musical quality of his voice seems 
important.4* Recent work on the earliest Greek musical resources suggests 
that there were two distinct but interacting traditions in Dark Age Greece, 
which we might call broadly ‘melic’ and ‘epic’: the former based on a 
heptatonic system of tuning of great antiquity, the latter on the more 
limited musical resources implied by and probably founded on the system 
of linguistic pitch.4? The conflict between Thamyris and the Muses, seen 
as a displacement for a conflict between Thamyris and Homer, looks to 
me like a representation of this clash between two musical traditions that 
expressed themselves ultimately in the different generic performance-types 
of hexameter epic and kitharodic lyric.°° 


45 Gentili 1988: 15; Nagy 1990a. 
46 Fr. 157 Wehrli = [Plu.] de Mus. 3, 1132b. Heracleides (according to de Mus. 1132a) famously referred 
to the anagraphé in Sikyon (FGrH 3 Bs50, p. 536) to support his history. 
He adds that ‘it is recorded that he composed a War of the Titans with the Gods — another title 
suggesting an intriguingly cosmological, or at least primordial, pre-Olympian subject. 
It is also worth noting that Thamyris is one of the various mythic figures to whom the invention of 
the Dorian harmonia is ascribed: see e.g. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.16.76; Eustath. Hom. 297.38 (ad Il. 
2.594). The ascription is made in connection with the Homeric localisation of the meeting with the 
Muses in Dorion. But rather than being the idle invention of a scholar spun out of that passage, it 
is more likely to represent the strategic interpretation of the passage on the part of a group whose 
interests were served by endowing Thamyris with the authority to be derived from the invention of 
this cardinal musical mode. The attribution of the orthios nomos to him comes as less of a surprise 
(gloss on Hdt. 1.24 in Latte and Erbse 1965: 197,'Op®10v vouov Oauvipa. 6 KiBapa15iKos TedTrOS 
Tis UeA@ISias, AOUOvIAV Ex~oV TAKTIV Kal HUBUOV @PIOUEvOV). 
Franklin forthcoming b: cuneiform texts suggest that there was a whole Mediterranean ‘metaculture’ 
with heptatonic tunings long before their codification in fourth-century Greece. The work of Nagy 
(1990a: esp. ch. 1) is important here, too, for the argument that an earlier, undifferentiated form of 
‘song’ was differentiated into melodic and non-melodic types, with Homeric epic most prominent 
among the latter. 
5° One tradition makes Thamyris the father of Homer (Cert. Hom. et Hes. 22, Tzet. Proom. Alleg. Hom. 
Il. 64 = Matranga Anecd. Gr. 1, p. 3: 1 owe these references to Merro 2006). The claim is likely to 
mask (and to have promoted) poetic polemic between these two traditions, by granting Thamyris the 
symbolic seniority that goes with paternity. Although it appears centuries after the relevant period, it 
is worth noting that the subject matter of the Sack of Oikhalia, normally associated exclusively with 
hexameter epic, found expression in strictly lyric form. A couple of interesting fragments of a lyric 
OixoAlas &Awors, probably by Pindar, were published in 1968, but never made it into Supplementum 
Lyricis Graecis: P. Oxy. 2736 (vol. 35, ed. Lobel). See Lavecchia and Martinelli 1999. On the epic — 
‘Kreophylean’ — Sack, generally dated in the second half of the seventh century, see esp. Burkert 
1972. 
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Whatever meanings the representation of Thamyris in //iad 2 was made 
to carry, there is no doubt that, for us, he begins his poetic life as the 
musical competitor par excellence. His claim to defeat anyone in song, even 
the Muses, is the reductio ad absurdum of the agonistic mindset.” The 
Delphian records had him on their lists among the earliest victors at the 
Pythia and this quality — which distinguishes him sharply from his fellow 
Thracian, the otherworldly Orpheus — will continue to be important in 
the fifth century. Thamyris is not the only wandering poet in Homer, 
but he is the only one who talks openly about competition — evyouevos 
viktjoevev. But that also means that, for all its coyness on the matter, the 
Homeric tradition itself is well aware of agonistic poetics. Its decision to 
elide its own competitive environment and ambitions, and to represent its 
one musical agonist as a transgressive extremist, cannot be neutral. It begins 
to look like a form of misrecognised competitiveness of its own, one that 
seeks to conceal itself, or to engulf all rivals in such a way as to do away 
with contest altogether.” 


TRAGIC LYRIC: THAMYRIS ON STAGE 


Already in Homer, Thamyris has the air of the heroic, competitive musician 
who asserts the independence of his musical skills from their (or at least 
from one authoritative) divine source.** That assertive stance clearly struck 
a chord with the tragedians. The Thracian and his musical contest with 
the Muses were once thought to have featured prominently in a tragedy (or 
satyr-play) of Aeschylus, but the slender foundations on which that belief 
was based have very recently been removed.» Nonetheless, in addition to 


5 Schadewaldt 1965: 64; Weiler 1974: 59, 66-72. 

* Paus. 10.7.2-3. Unless the new fragment of Eumelos in P Oxy 53, 3698 is correctly restored by 
Debiasi (2003) to suggest that he was otherwise in the Korinthiaka, Orpheus is characteristically not 
a competitor; but cf. also fr. 8 Bernabé, in which Orpheus is apparently the victor with kithara in 
the musical contest at the first Isthmian Games, in which the Argonauts took part. 

%3 Ford 1992: 96-9 makes a similar point about the way this passage allows the ‘agonistic underpinnings’ 
of the epic to show through, even though ‘muted to near inaudibility’ (p. 97). 

°4 Again, unlike the pious Orpheus, whose failure to acknowledge Dionysus in Aeschylus appears to 
have been negligence: Bassarai TrGF 3, pp. 138-40. 

55 The evidence was a fragmentary page of the codex Vat. Gr. 909, with scholia on Euripides’ Rhesos 916 
and 922 (published by Rabe 1908 = 7GF3, F376a). Part of the scholion on 916 was restored by Rabe 
to read ‘the story of Thamyris and [the Muses] received more [detailed] exposition in Aeschylus’ 
(trap’ AioyvAo1 5€ TH Trepi TOV OduupIv Kai [Tas Movoas &kpiBéo]Tepov &prynvtai). Some 
(such as Hall 1989: 134-6) argued that the plot summary that the scholar goes on to quote from 
Asklepiades’ Tragdidoumena (= 12 FGrH Fro) was meant to explicate an Aeschylean play fully centred 
on Thamyris (others had envisaged a reference within the Edonians or Bassarai: see TrGF 3, 376a). 
Work by Grazia Merro 2006 on this page has produced a superior text which reads at the crucial 
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the famous Sophoclean tragedy devoted entirely to him, Thamyras features 
prominently in the lament of the Muse which closes the Rhesos, where he is 
described, intriguingly, as ‘that Thracian sophist’ (p. 924).°° He also returns 
to the stage — this time the comic stage — in the fourth century, in a work 
by Antiphanes named after him. It is quite likely that Antiphanes’ work 
interacted with its famous tragic predecessors.*” 

What issues in contemporary Athenian mousiké does this mythic musi- 
cian serve to focus — at once an honoured figure of earliest musical history 
and an arch transgressor? The central and immutable fact of Thamyras’ 
existence (as we know of it) is his musical arrogance, the boast that he 
could defeat the Muses in song, which led to their making him blind, 
lame, mute, mad or oblivious of his skills — or some combination of these. 
Hellenistic scholars argued over how to translate the crucial Homeric adjec- 
tive, Tnpds.°® But it is too easy, I think, to assume that the story simply 
appealed to Sophocles as a variant on the pious theme of hybris punished.” 
When the hero facing ruin is a colleague — however remote — of the tragic 
poet, there must be something more at stake. 

The Sophoclean Thamyras was one of his most famous plays. The tra- 
dition that Thamyras was one of the few réles Sophocles acted himself as 
protagonist, and that he was painted in the réle in the Stoa Poikilé, sug- 
gests that some sort of affinity was felt between the Thracian singer and his 
tragic creator.°° If true, Sophocles will have had to demonstrate his vocal 
and instrumental, as well as his Thespian, powers. But I suspect that, 
behind the story in the biographical tradition that Sophocles soon gave up 


passage ‘some treated the story of Thamyris and [the Muses] more . . .’. Reference to Aeschylus is 

an impossibility: Merro 2006: ‘nel punto in cui Rabe scorgeva . . .>oUAoo1 si legge in verita évior’. 

Hall 1989: 102-38 remains the most important treatment of ‘the Thracian’ in tragedy. 

Hereafter I shall use the spelling Thamyras, the Attic form of the name: cf. Lex. Cyr. ap. Cramer 

Anecd. Gr. Paris. 4.183.13: 6 Odpupis ... AttiKoi 8 Oauvpas. “Thamyris” ... and “Thamyras” 

in Attic authors.’ Philammon may have been called a cogiotts in the Sophoclean play (see note 

131 below). I would suggest that the word so used invites an association with the group of cultural 

innovators prominent in Athens of the last third of the fifth century whose spheres of expertise 

included not just rhetoric but, among others, music. Cf. Wallace 1998. 

7 PCG 2, 104, with Kassel and Austin ad Joc. on signs of possible Euripidean imitation. 

58 Mad: schol. B Hom. JL. 2.599; Tov: evio1 SE TreTTNPooEvov Kal BeBAUUEVOV avToU Thy Sidvoiay; 
‘péros: according to some this means incapacitated and wounded in his mind’; Plin. NH 35.144 
(fourth-century Theon of Samos painted a mad Thamyras); Hesykh. @92, Suda 842: Ocuupis 
yaivetor as a proverbial expression. Ameis and Henze ad Joc. opt for ‘stumm’, in the sense of 
‘deprived of song’. See Aristarchus, quoted in note 44 above. 

°° Thus Cillo 1993: 208. 

6° In fact, the sources say only that ‘he took up and played the kithara only in the Thamyris, as a result 
of which he was painted with kithara in the Stoa Poikile’ (Vita, TrGF 4.T1); while Athenaios (1.20e = 
TrGF 4.128) explicitly says that ‘when he was producing the Thamyris he himself played the kithara’. 
In other words, neither actually states that he acted as protagonist, only as kitharist. 

& On the latter cf. Eust. Z/. 381, 8 = TrGF 4 T29, kal xiSapiZev axpos. 
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acting because of his weak voice, we might detect the shaping contours of 
myth — as though, in playing Thamyras, the poet had himself suffered the 
Thracian’s fate and lost the power of song.® Whatever the correct propor- 
tions of myth and history, the story suggests a perceived analogue between 
the tragic poet and the mythic musician. 

The first performance appears to have made a striking and lasting impres- 
sion. We can point to a number of factors that played a part in this. At the 
dramaturgical level, there is the probable use of the innovative ‘blind’ mask 
that, when used in alternate profile, visually rendered the awful transfor- 
mation of the singer at the moment of reversal. One side had a seeing eye, 
the other a blinded eye. Secondly, there is the fact that Aeschylus’ son, the 
tragic actor Euaion, may have played Thamyras’ mother Argiope, along- 
side Sophocles himself as Thamyras (if we give credence to the biographical 
tradition): a wonderful interlacing of theatrical and mythic generations.% 
The iconographic evidence for Euaion acting the réle of Argiope at a date 
when he could be lauded as halos on a vase is also (sadly) our best indica- 
tion to the date of the Thamyras.°+ The grounds for the ‘traditional’ early 
date of the 460s were never very strong: the belief that Sophocles acted 
the réle before giving up on acting; the claim that he was represented as 
Thamyras in the Stoa Poikilé, completed c. 460 (but see note 60), and the 
likelihood that Euaion played Argiope asa young man.® I have already indi- 
cated significant problems with the first two points. As to the last, Green 
(2002: 96) notes that Euaion should have been a young (and alos) actor in 
the 440s.°° That then is the most likely period for the play on the evidence 
currently available. 

We cannot go far in safe reconstruction of the play, of which we have 
some ten short fragments.°7 We can however say with some confidence 
that it was set on the Thracian Chersonese, perhaps on the eastern coastal 
region of Mount Athos.® In other words, Thamyras was in Thrace, in 
his homeland. This may be something of a general tragic reversal. In the 
Iliad, Thamyris was himself on the move, and certainly somewhere other 


& Life 5.24ff. = Radt T+GF 4 Tx. Thus also de Martino 1995: 22-4. 

For the profile ‘blind’ mask, based on Pollux 4.141, cf. Trendall and Webster 1971: 69; the thesis has 
been supported more recently by recourse to vase-imagery: Lesky 1951; Séchan 1967: 193-8; Cillo 
1993: 209; Brillante 1991: 434 expresses some doubts. Euaion as Argiope: Webster 1969: 205; Green 
2002: 95-6. 

64 Attic hydria c. 430 Vatican Museo Etrusco Gregoriano. Trendall and Webster 1971: III 2.9. 

65 Hauser 1905; Webster 1969: 6-7; Trendall and Webster 1971: 69-70; Cillo 1993: 206-7. 

66 See now Krummeich 2002. 

67 For relevant suggestions see Pearson 1917; Sutton 1984. 88 See TtGE 4 fr. 237. 
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than Thrace.°? In Sophocles’ Thamyras, as well as the Rhesos, the Muses 
are the mobile agents, finding Thamyras in his homeland (following the 
sound of his music?). These mobile Muses might incline us to associate 
the intriguing account given of Thamyras’ story by Asklepiades of Tragilos 
— probably deriving from his compendium of tragic mythography, the 
Tragoidoumena (12 FGrH Fito) — with the Sophoclean play.’”° Asklepiades 
explains that the Muses came to Thrace (&d1Kopéveov Se THV Movody eis 
Opaixnv), where Thamyras challenged them to a singing contest in which 
if he won, his chosen prize would be to cohabit with all nine Muses; if they 
were victorious, they could do with him what they would. In the outcome, 
they won and blinded him. 

The association of this narrative with Sophocles’ play is entirely conjec- 
tural. Before Grazia Merro produced a superior edition of the scholion to 
the Rhesos which preserves this quotation of Asklepiades, some were inclined 
to see the passage as preserving the plot of a lost Aeschylean * Thamyras.” 
With the removal of all reference to Aeschylus in the new text, the scholiast 
in fact cites Asklepiades to substantiate his remark that ‘Some treated the 
story of Thamyris and [the Muses] more [? fully].’ The fact that in Asklepi- 
ades’ version the Muses go to Thrace (as they do in the Rhesos) is hardly 
sufficient to give much confidence in a Sophoclean basis to the digest.” 
So it remains no more than an intriguing possibility that the Sophoclean 
play and hero had the characteristics listed by Asklepiades: a Thamyras of 
‘amazing appearance’ (Trepi TO E1565 pac1 PauLa<oT> dv), and apparently 
wall-eyed before the blinding (tddv 5& OpBaAuav Tov Yev Se€1Ov AeuKOV 
eival, TOV Se &p1otepov YéeAava). Most fascinating of all is the sexual vora- 
ciousness — or at least a cultural inclination to polygamy — shown by this 
Thamyras. Athenian ethnic stereotyping of Thracians as generally voracious 
and sexually polygamous would appear here to be intriguingly entwined 
with Thamyras’ musical skills. Pride in his own performance capabilities 


69 As my discussion of the Homeric material suggested, it is possible that the [dad knew of a tradition 
according to which Thamyris in Dorion could be seen as ‘at home’ in the region by virtue of his 
place in a local cult, yet nonetheless still a ‘wandering singer’ by virtue of his ethnic origins. 

7° The explicit reference of the citation to the Tragdidoumena can no longer stand in the scholion 
to Rhesos 916 (the text reads merely ‘Asklepiades, in the second book’, 6 AoxAnmid&&ns év TOI 
SeuTepwo1), but as Merro 2006 indicates, this presents no problem of clarity, especially given the full 
reference to the Tiagdidoumena just above in the scholion to 895. 

7° See above note 55; Hall 1989: 134-6. 

7* On the other hand, Asklepiades’ version is unlikely to have been based on the known comic treatment 
by Antiphanes, and we cannot cite any other lost tragic work known to have dealt so fully with 
Thamyras. Weiler 1974: 68 believes that the erotic motif could only have appeared in a comic 
treatment. Hall 1989: 134-6 comes close to suggesting it was a tragedy, but pulls back at the last 
minute and thinks of a satyr-play. I see no problem with the inclusion of the sexual element in a 
tragedy. 
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seems to underlie his bravura claim that he could take all the Muses as 
partners, as well as a wish to outdo Zeus’ original nine nights of intercourse 
that produced the Muses in the first place (Hesiod Theogony 56-7).”? A test 
of musical prowess is used to adjudicate the quarrel. This looks like an early 
attestation of a semantic and symbolic overlap between musical and sex- 
ual activity which surfaces more clearly around 430, in the “New Musical’ 
environment. We find the ‘loosening’ of strings symbolic of sexual mastery, 
Ki8apiZew — ‘to play the kithara’ — available for a number of innuendos, 
and the specific superlative adjective ‘very kitharodic’ — k1@apwiddtatos — 
used. as a term of abuse suggestive of excessive sexual indulgence.’4 In a 
famous fragment of Pherecrates’ comedy the Kheiron, Music (Mousiké) 
ascribes her ruined (sexual) state to the activities of those ‘new’ musicians 
of the kithara and of dithyramb, Kinesias, Phrynis, Timotheos and co. 
(fr. 155 K-A). The possible parallel, across genres, with Sophocles’ Thamyras 
is striking: Muses (rather than Mousiké personified) threatened with sexual 
mastery by a boastful and brilliant kitharode. 

The play very probably brought the Muses themselves on stage. The 
recorded Sophoclean title Mousai may well be a doublet for the Thamyras 
and, for that and other reasons, it is likely to have had a chorus of Muses — 
a potent form of dramatic representation indeed, to imitate that ultimate 
choral source of mousiké in the very physical embodiment of a tragic cho- 
rus.”> And all the more potent, given that these were violent Muses. In 
typical tragic fashion, the play foregrounded that violence within their 
make-up that is normally concealed from view or, in the case of the liad, 
that is passed over in discreet narration in a hexameter or two. Moreover, 
it will also have been in keeping with generic expectations if Sophocles 
emphasised the genealogical link between Thamyras and his punishers. 
Thamyras’ mother Argiope was a nymph born on Parnassos.”° These violent 
Muses were attacking a relative.’” 


73 Cf. Catullus 32.8. 

74 Pherecrates fr. 155.3-5, with Dobrov and Urios-Aparisi 1995: 143, 155-7 and Hall 2000; cf. Eupolis fr. 
311; Aiskhines, Against Tim. 41 with Fisher 2001: 171-2; Prauscello 2004: 336-8; Wilson 2004: 286-7. 

75 A Muse chorus: Trendall and Webster 1971: 69-70. Cillo 1993: 208 regards it a certainty, on the basis 

of the twin Aydriai of the Phiale Painter (ARV* 1020, 92; 1020, 93), on one of which, above two 

Muses who are watching Thamyras (thus in the Attic form of his name), is inscribed XOPONIKA. 

If, as Lloyd-Jones (1996: 103) and others believe, the play Motioou (Muses) is an alternative title for 

the Zhamyras, the collective form of the name may point to a chorus of Muses. See Sutton 1984: 

78 on the Muses. Muses in any case form a ‘natural’ chorus, from at least the time of Hes. Theog. 

7. Schneidewin suggested that the chorus of the Thamyras was made up of followers of Thamyras: 

Pearson 1917: 178. Sutton 1984: 139 thinks of Thracian locals. 

Konon FGrH 26 Fr (7); Paus. 4.33.3. Brillante 1991: 433-4. 

77 A number of sources give Thamyras a Muse for mother: schol. Hes. WD 1 (= Gaisford 24-26); 
schol. D JL. 10.435. 
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It is also likely — from both the fragments and iconography — that the 
contest, the blinding of Thamyras and the destruction of his instrument 
actually took place on stage. A famous /ydria in the Ashmolean shows 
Thamyras, uniquely, in right profile (to signal his blinding), his lyre flying 
from his hand just as the punishment has taken place, watched by his 
distraught mother and a Muse.78 This was in other words a spectacular 
production. Its probable full theatrical staging of a mythic, musical agon 
between singer and Muses pre-empts the sort of thing that is found — 
and reckoned spectacularly innovative — in the ‘new’ dithyramb later in 
the century. In that context, the parallel musical contest between Marsyas 
(playing the au/oz) and Apollo (on the lyre) seems to have received a quasi- 
dramatic enactment in dithyramb.” 

Even though they are preserved by a variety of routes, most of the handful 
of surviving fragments treat ‘musical’ matters to a remarkable degree, and 
are themselves metrically varied. If they are an even vaguely representative 
selection, this tragedy was clearly hyper-musical, both in its form and in its 
preoccupations. Kitharodic song is likely to have featured prominently — 
both in the exemplary and competitive performances of Thamyras before 
the disaster and, it has been suggested, in the form of a lament after the 
blinding by the Muses. The Muses, too, will presumably have sung in 
choral and/or solo performance —a challenging réle for any group of mortal 
amateurs. 

Fragment 240 has resolved tetrapodies, their only occurrence in 
Sophocles: 


TIPOTTOSE LEAEA TASE OE KAEOUEV 
TPOXILA Paoiua KEPEI TTOSEOL. 


These tunes by which we celebrate you get the feet forward, running, moving — 


hands and feet. 


The mimetic power of this trochaic rhythm is clear, as it well and truly lives 
up to its name.®° The apparent element of ritual self-description here very 
strongly implies choral performance with energetic dance, perhaps even an 
entrance-song. This might militate against the view that the play had a 
chorus of Muses, for these words are more likely to come from the mouths 
of supporters of Thamyras, as Schneidewin proposed.*" We could however 
perhaps think of the Muses addressing their leader Apollo (ce KAgouev) 
in an opening entrance-hymn, though the metre seems less appropriate 


78 Oxford Ashmolean 530; ARV? 1061, 152. 79 See Csapo 2004: 213. 

8° See Gentili and Lomiento 2003: 120-30, esp. 120 on the close relation between trochaics and the 
khoreios (xopeios), ‘perché si prestava facilmente agli movimento della danza’. 

81 Reported by Pearson 1917: 178. 
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for the Olympian. Alternatively, we could envisage a secondary chorus of 
Thamyras’ supporters, as in the Hippolytos.** We are told on good authority 
that the trochaic rhythm was especially characteristic of the Phrygian mode 
in music, and Sophocles himself was said to have introduced this mode 
into tragedy, in a ‘dithyrambic’ manner.*? The music that accompanied 
fr. 240 could very well have been an instance of such ‘dithyrambic’ Phrygian. 
Fragment 242, describing Thamyras’ maternal grandmother Philonis, is 

by contrast in hexameters: 

ek yev EpiySoviou TroTIUGOTIOV Eoyebe KOUPOV 

AUTOAUKOV, TroAgcov KTEcVooV Civiv Apyel KoiAool. 


She had at the breast a boy by Erikhthonios, Autolykos, plunderer of many pos- 
sessions in hollow Argos. 


Wilamowitz imagined that these were lines sung by Sophocles as 
Thamyras — a nice idea, although the hexameter is unlikely to have been the 
only metrical form used for Thamyras’ kitharody. If this is from Thamyras, 
he is evidently chanting the catalogue of his own genealogy, and tracing 
his ultimate descent from the divine inventor of the lyre, Hermes (also 
known as Erikhthonios).*4 At least one other fragment — the frustratingly 
incomprehensible fragment 241 — may be from a sung lament by Thamyras 
after the blinding by the Muses and what seems to have been his own 
destruction of his instrument. To that extent his suffering was, Oedipus- 
like, a composite affair in which his own hand added the destruction of his 
instrument to the divine work of blinding.*’ Before lapsing into unrecov- 
erability, this fragment begins: “Gone are the plucked melodies of péktides 
[harps]’ and it goes on to mention lyres and monauloi, a kind of single pipe 
or flute. Yet another fragment (fr. 238) also describes musical instruments. 
This lays much emphasis on their materiality, and happens to give us our 
third example of me/os in so very few fragments: 
TIKTal Se AUP Kal Vayadides 
TH T évEAANo1 Eoav’ NSuyEeAt 

joiner-made lyres and harps that give octave concords, and the instruments carved 
from wood to give sweet music among the Greeks. 


It is difficult to tell how strong a contrast, if any, is intended here between 
the complex lyres and harps of evidently Lydian origin in the first line, and 
the wooden instruments used among Greeks in the second: the te looks 


82 A suggestion already made by Lammers 1931. 

83 Aristoxenos fr. 79 W; Psell. de trag. 5; cf. West 1992: 181. 

84 Et. Mag. 371, 49: Epry8ovios: 6 Eputjs. 

85 Fr. 241 with Pearson 1917: 181 for various suggestions for ordering the confusion in the latter part of 
this fragment. 
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like it simply continues the list, and if that is so, this fragment does not so 
much capture an ethnic contrast between Greece and the east as expressed 
in musical instruments, but in fact the ‘instruments carved from wood to 
give sweet music among the Greeks’ are given something of an outlandish 
sound in this company, and may well describe non-Greek instruments. 
This is the only instance of xoanon used of a musical instrument.®° 

We should perhaps place the two single-word fragments 239 and 239a 
in the same general context. These are the words tpiyavos (trigonos) and 
poivig (phoinix), both used of musical instruments. It is especially striking 
that these two regularly appear on the list of banned instruments drawn 
up by the musical conservatives Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenos and co. I shall 
return to the phoinix. The trigonos was a variety of harp plucked with the 
fingers rather than struck with a p/éktron, and it is usually associated with 
Phrygia (further evidence of ‘Phrygian’ music in the Thamyras). According 
to the Socrates of the Republic, it had too many strings. Aristotle included 
it among those instruments that were taken up by Greeks in their over- 
excitement at winning the Persian Wars, and with too much time and 
money on their hands. They later saw the error of their ways and rejected it 
when they were in a better position to judge what was conducive to virtue, 
since the trigonos promoted only pleasure.*” 

Fragment 244 shows us the very moment of crisis for singer and instru- 
ment, describing (in lyric metre) someone — surely Thamyras himself,** 


PTNYVUS KXPUTdSeETOV KEPAS, 
PTNYVUs APLOviay yopSoTovou AUpas 


breaking the horn bound with gold, breaking the harmony of the strung lyre 


The correlation between the physical construction of the instrument and 
the harmony of its music is widespread in Greek thinking about the lyre. 
Here it is underscored by the phonic and metrical similarity between 
xeuoddetov and yopdSortovov. It is characteristic of tragic mousiké to focus 
on that union at the moment of its disintegration. It looks as though 
Thamyras’ active choice to destroy the lyre may have been a focus of spe- 
cial dramatic attention. 


86 See further below note 104 on this. 

87 On the Phrygian associations of the trigdnos see also Soph. ft. 412, with Barker 1984: 50 and Gentili 
and Lomiento 2003: 85. Pl. Rep. 399c-d; Arist. Pol. 1341. Aristoxenos (fr. 97 W ap. Athen. 177f) 
described both as ‘alien instruments’ (&kpuAa dpyava). 

88 Reiske thought Thamyras the speaker; Beazley, the chorus: see Pearson 1917: 183. 
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Itis fragment 245 however — the longest extant (a whole eighteen words) — 
that gives us the best idea of how Thamyras’ music was treated in Sophocles’ 
tragedy. 

uwouoouavel 5 eANHONv 
a&vayKal, TOT! 8’ ipav 
EPXOUAL, EK Te AUPAS 

eK TE VOUWV, OUS Oautpas 
TIEPIAAAG LOVOOTTOIEL. 


* &veryKou Lloyd-Jones 1994: Sav Kai To codd.: Saxétoo1 Radt &'eipav Campbell; troti 
Seipdv, TroTi8eipav codd. 
3 pxouor aABMon.: youn Blaydes: &yyoua Sheldon 


And I was seized by a compulsion 

to be mad for music, and went 

to the place of assembly , under the force of the lyre 
and the force of the measures, with which Thamyras 
makes music supremely. 


* or ‘and I was stricken at the throat’ 


The speaker describes the effect of Thamyras’ music on him — or her — as 
a form of madness (uovoouavet), of physical seizure (EApEnVv) by a force 
majeure (&vey«at). This is force, not persuasion, nor even the mighty thelxis 
of Orpheus. The translation ‘to be mad for music’ is too weak, suggesting the 
hobbyist rather than someone driven insane by a desire to hear Thamyras, 
or perhaps even driven insane by the music of Thamyras — the force of 
youcopavel is ambiguous.®? The agents of this music are presented with 
clarity: its instrument —AUpa-— and its tunes — voyot. But the manner of the 
description, with its repeated and emphatically positioned use of é, hints 
at excess, of ‘going beyond’ limits. The effect is promoted by the way this 
clause describing the agents of the music-madness is itself delayed by the 
interposition ofa new clause,”° — ‘and I went to the place of assembly’ — troti 
5’ eipav épxouar. And it is perhaps more strongly felt in the second case, 
where &k Te vouoov more naturally suggests ‘beyond’ or ‘outside of the laws’. 
The pun is easy and common, and the irony would be characteristically 
Sophoclean.®' The certain presence of cannabis in this drama — we have 
the single-word fragment Kkavvafis (fr. 243) — has led Bremmer (2002: 31) 


89 The adjective is extremely rare and the verb poucouaveiv is attested only late: Luc. Ner. 6; Athen. 
4.183e. 

9° A practice favoured by Euripides: Diggle 1994: 428-9. 

® From as early as Hes. 7h. 66, the Muses are responsible for singing nomoi (in that case, nomoi of 
the gods). The sense there is probably ‘ordinances’, as West 1966: 178 argues. It is unclear when the 
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to make the very plausible suggestion that “Sophocles somehow connected 
the Thracian Thamyras with an ecstatic use of cannabis’. It is extremely 
likely that Thamyras’ ecstatic use of cannabis was within the context of 
the ‘alien’ music and dance he promoted and of which even these meagre 
fragments give us some glimpse. 

Lloyd-Jones has done much to bring order to this fragmentum vexatum, 
and I have basically reproduced his text.°* But there remain two significantly 
divergent possibilities for that second, interposed, clause: ‘I went to the 
place of assembly’ — or — ‘I was stricken at the throat.’ Thamyras’ lyre- 
playing either induces political gatherings or hysterical singing.°’ The latter 
possibility would fit into the wider trope of being gripped by a desire 
to sing, as expressed for instance, with practised spontaneity, by girls in 
Alcman’s choruses.°* The Sophoclean variant would however represent a 
far stronger alternative. It would continue the emphasis on the very physical 
grip exercised by Thamyras’ music, and imply perhaps that it led to a kind 
of hysterical vocal contagion in its hearers.» 

Nevertheless, hurrying to the ‘place of speech’ seems, on balance, to be 
what happened. Lloyd-Jones revived Campbell’s clever suggestion that the 
rare word eipav was lurking in the text. This is certainly the lectio difficilior. 
The noun, meaning ‘a place of speech’, occurs at Iliad 18.531, where 
Eustathius (Hom. 1160.35) interestingly notes that it means ‘the place of 
assembly and prophecy’ thv éxkAnotav Kai Thy povteiav.%% It would be 
entirely consistent with all else we know of Thamyras if the songs which 
drew his hearers to him also had an oracular character. This ‘place of 


more strictly musical meaning of nomos begins. It can be no more than a guess that Sophocles may 
have likewise punned, with etymological force, on the name of Thamyras at some point in the play, 
associating the idea of ‘populous gathering’ with him via terms such as 8aud, Sauées, PauiZoo. The 
example of Ajax (see esp. Soph. Aj. 430-3 with Garvie 1998: 165) could be adduced. 

Lloyd-Jones 1994: 135-6. Note the enthusiasm of Easterling 1998: 212 for Lloyd-Jones’ reading 
dveya. 

As Luigi Battezzato points out to me, Troti Seipdv / éxouon — ‘T am stricken [or ‘gripped’] at the 
throat’ — may rather suggest restriction, an inability to sing (listeners to Thamyras’ music struck 
mute despite the urge to sing?). It would certainly be so with &yyouat, ‘I am strangled.’ This in 
many ways attractive suggestion (especially after Lloyd-Jones’ &véyxat) was made to me by John 
Sheldon, but it would introduce a verb apparently not elsewhere used in tragedy. 

E.g. Alk. PMG 3.1ff. = 26 Calame; cf. Calame 1983: 396 for discussion and other examples. 
Aristoxenos reports that at a spring festival in Rhegion there were sixty days of paian-singing to 
Artemis Phakelitis, at perhaps twelve paians per day: fr. 117W, with West 1990. This punishing 
régime was said to have been prescribed by oracle as a cure for a sickness that made the women 
of Rhegion and Lokris flee the city as they sat eating, thinking they heard a voice call them: an 
intriguing (re-)combination of elements possibly present in the passage of the Thamyras. 

Cf. also Aristonikos 4.548 Erbse, dT1 eipas Agyer TAS &yopds “by eiras he means the agoras’, E.M. 
s.v. ipa: &yoed, Lloyd-Jones 1994: 136, noting that the word has been restored also at Hes. Theog. 
804, Pind. Nem. 3.14. 
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assembly’ — and perhaps of prophecy — will be where Thamyras played his 
lyre, in the agora of the town near Mount Athos. Were his lyric nomoi char- 
acterised as having a political or socialising force, bringing a form of civic 
cohesion through the ‘legislative’ power of music, and its physical impulse 
to gather? Or perhaps, given the violence of the language used, these nomoi 
drove people together with a commandeering, tyrannical force? Either way 
his music offers a fascinating inversion of the standard Dionysiac pattern, 
driving people #o, rather than away from, the urban centre. This image of 
hearers gathered in an assembly in the grip of a kind of madness, under the 
sway of a charismatic individual, may also have had a specifically political 
resonance for an Athenian audience — at any time, but perhaps all the more 
so the later in the century we date the play. 

A number of other factors encourage us to see a link between Thamyras’ 
musical and political power — among them, the linguistic and epigraphic 
evidence for the meaning of the name Ocuupis itself that I have already 
discussed, as well as a range of other historical and mythical instances 
where political and musical power come together.°” The paradigm of the 
musician-poet brought in from outside a community to assist it in matters 
of civic harmony, and who often goes on to attain special status within 
it, is pervasive and persistent, and lies at the heart of any definition of the 
poeta vagante. Stesichorus and Terpander are two early more or less historical 
examples.°* It seems likely that Sophocles was following a tradition, known 
from the Hellenistic scholar Konon, that Thamyras’ musical powers led 
to his being given royal power. According to Konon, ‘when he grew to 
manhood he reached such attainment in kithardidia that even though he was 
an outsider, the Scythians made him their king’.?® The outsider becomes 


97 A rough selection of examples might include: the Singers (Mo/poi) of Apollo Delphinios, the insti- 
tution of whose processional ritual of songs along the sacred way from Miletos to Didyma marked 
the end of an exhausting period of civil war and repeated Lydian interference in Miletos, and who 
seem also to have been élite civic officers of state (LSAM 50); the theory that the name Apollo may 
be a formation in —oov formed from &tréAAcq (a kind of assembly: Burkert 1975); the way cities use 
musical symbolism or practice to organise themselves, as in the arrangements of the civic divisions 
and perhaps of the very streets of fifth-century Kamarina: see Cordano 1994; Wilson 2003b, 2004. 
Stesichorus: PMG 281c = Philodem. De mus. 1, fr. 30.31-5, p. 18 Kemke; Terpander ‘made the 
Lacedaemonians stop from their discord by singing in their messes’ (Philodem. De mus. 1, fr. 30.31- 
5, p. 18 Kemke = Gostoli 1990: T14a). Philodemos was sceptical, but still had to point out that ‘very 
large numbers of music maniacs (uovodANTTTON)’ all agreed about this (Philodem. De mus. 4, Pap. 
Hercul. 1497, col. 19.4—19 = Gostoli T14b). See further Gostoli 1990. Pythagoras advised the citizens 
of Kroton to set up a sanctuary of the Muses and so brought /omonoia (civic concord): Iambl. de 
vita Pyth. 9.45. 

FGrH 26 F1 (7): 6s HBhoas étti ToooUTOV Ake KIPapwidias cs Kai BaclAea oOpav Kattrep ETNAUTHV 
dvTa LKkUGas Troit}oao8a1. Kanne 1798: 83 suggested that Konon confused Scythians with Thracians. 
I owe this reference to Brown 2002: 91. 
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king through his power of song and string: such a correlation looks likely 
to be present in Sophocles, if not quite in the particular form it takes here, 
among the Scythians. Did Thamyras exercise royal power in Sophocles’ 
play as a mousikos? In the authoritative Hesiodic Theogony, the Muses have 
tutelage of kings as well as singers.'°° If Sophocles’ Thamyras was both singer 
and king, his conflict with the Muses will have represented a spectacular 
perversion of that proper relationship on both scores. 

As fate would have it, fragment 245 of Sophocles’ play is framed by 
‘muses’, through its first and last words — pouoouavel — pouoortroiel. In a 
tragedy where Muses play a major réle, the repetition can hardly be idle. It 
draws attention to Thamyras’ enemies even as it describes his own power. 
It underlines the awful paradox of having as enemies the very source of 
his power — a paradox that may well have featured prominently in Sopho- 
cles’ treatment.'*' The second of these compounds is especially interesting: 
uouootroiei. This is the first of an extremely small number of occurrences 
of this verb or the related noun pougotroids. Thamyras ‘muse-makes’ his 
lyrical nomoi. This conjunction of the ‘muse’ with the verb of ‘making’ 
points to a problem at the heart of the story of Thamyras. It describes him, 
for want of a better word, as a ‘creative artist’. He is the agent, working on 
the Muse. This is very unlike the epic vision of the poet-singer’s relation 
to divinity, which figures the aoidos as little more than a conduit for the 
all-encompassing knowledge of the Muses. Thamyras turns the Muse into 


his own nomoi.'> 


SOPHOCLES, THAMYRAS AND THE ‘NEW MUSICIANS’ 


There is a debate locked within this word mousopoiein and in the fate of 
Sophocles’ Thamyras, that is to be taken up not many years later in the fifth 
century. That debate is over the question as to where mortal power over 
images should cede sovereignty to the divine. An Attic red-figure krater 
from around 420 presents an unusual and very striking representation of 
Thamyras, the Muses and the contest (see figure 2)."°? On one side, the 
contest is taking place. Thamyras, looking rather like a kitharode in a 


Hes. Theog. 80-103; Bertolini 1995. 

Cf. Buxton 1980: 28 on the story told of the tragic poet Akhaios: ‘In being blinded by bees a poet 
is being weakened by the very agency which represents his strength.’ 

Ford 2002: esp. 137-8 discusses tragedy’s avoidance of the language of ‘making’ in relation to song. 
See further below. 

Ferrara (Spina) Museo Archeologico inv. 3033, T127 Aurigemma 1960: 1.37—43, tavv. I-16; Alfieri, 
Arias and Hirmer 1958: 80-1, figures 108-9; in what follows I am much indebted to the excellent 
article of Brillante r99r. 
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2a Attic red-figure krater c. 420 from Ferrara (Spina). Thamyras plays the kithara in the 
presence of Apollo and the Muses 
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2c Detail from figure 2a. Nine small female figures (xoana) above an altar: to the left a 
Muse watches in surprise as Thamyras seeks to animate these with his music 
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mousikos agon, is depicted in the act of playing his instrument (a kithara) 
in the presence of Apollo (beside a large tripod) and the Muses, variously 
arranged and equipped with instruments. In the top right-hand zone of 
this image there is an altar, a lyre leaning against it, while above it, nine 
small female figures are gathered in a close, neat single-file row. On Carlo 
Brillante’s convincing interpretation, Thamyras is here attempting not sim- 
ply to display his musical virtuosity, but to animate with his song this chorus 
of nine female xoana, his own personal substitutes for the nine real Muses, 
the latter being his adversaries rather than aids.'°+ Alongside and observing 
these nine inanimate figures — which we are probably to imagine as having 
begun to move in choral dance around the altar — is a female figure express- 
ing surprise and horror. This is doubtless one of the ‘real’ Muses, suitably 
shocked.’ The act befits a magic-man or mystic, and it is a challenging 
image of Thamyras the ‘muse-maker’ indeed.'°° 

The other image on the body of this krater treats Hera and Hephaestus, 
and apparently shows the craftsmen’s god liberating Hera from the magic 
throne to which she was bound by invisible chains.’°” This scene includes 
a number of satyrs, one of whom prominently carries a torch, thus echo- 
ing the imagery of the vase’s neck, which is that of a human torch-race 
conducted in a non-mythological, agonistic context. This combination has 
encouraged an association with the Athenian festival of Hephaestus, with 


'04 Brillante 1991: 442. Other interpretations see in the nine figures simply a circular chorus dancing 
around the altar (Ferri 1931); Alfieri et a/. 1958: 81 hold the view that these xoana are a chorus 
with which Thamyras hopes to oppose the rival chorus of the Muses; Koller 1963: 40 takes this 
up, but sees the figures as human girls, guided by Thamyras. Brillante 1991: 438-9 demonstrates 
the problems with these interpretations. We should not press this image unduly for an association 
with the Sophoclean tragedy. It is nonetheless intriguing that one fragment (fr. 238, see above) 
includes an apparently unique usage of the word €davov to describe a wooden musical instrument. 
Could té& 1’ év"EAAnot dav’ SuyeAt} refer to Thamyras’ ‘substitute’ Muse-xoana: ‘the xoana that 
give sweet music among the Greeks’? The usage of the term xoanon of the effigies depicted on 
the Spina krater is of course modern, and influenced by the classification of images adopted by 
Pausanias (Pirenne-Delforge 2004: 813). It is however entirely plausible for the classical period: cf. 
e.g. Xoanéphoroi, the ‘Xoana-bearers’, a title of a Sophoclean drama TGF 4: 374; Eur. on 1403. 
Others (e.g. Trendall and Webster 1971: 4) interpret this woman as Thamyras’ mother, Argiope. 
Among other reasons for rejecting this view (cf. Brillante 1991: 439) is her iconographic similarity to 
the other Muses. In her horror she has abandoned the instrument she was, like her fellows, holding. 
Brillante 1991: 441: ‘in questo contesto, ispirazione e animazione non sono dissociabili. Col suono 
della cetra Thamyris si proponeva di realizzare sia luna che Valtra.’ The fact that the fringed 
garment worn by the chorus of xoana has been identified with the woollen &ypnvov worn by 
prophets, in particular, and members of Bacchic choruses (Pollux 4.116; Hesykh. «777; Etym. Mag. 
14.2 Gaisford; cf. Brillante 1991: 440) does little to bring the image into a specifically dramatic 
environment. Brillante’s case for these xoana being ‘substitute Muses’ could be further bolstered 
by the fact that such unusual xoana — usually in threes, but in one case nine — appear in the 
iconography of the Muses and their sanctuaries only in connection with Thamyris: Nercessian, 
LIMC s.v. “Thamyris/Thamyras’: 904. 

107 Alfieri 1979: 80. 
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its famous torch-races. At just this period — in the year 421/420 in fact — 
this festival was reorganised, with the inclusion of significant musical 
events.’ Kithardidia was almost certainly one of them. This expansion 
of Athenian musical contests to the Hephaistia in the 420s, probably on 
the model of the Panathenaic events, is an important part of the growing 
economy of theatrical and musical performance, to which new professional 
and virtuosi on the kithara were key. Sophocles’ play is more than likely 
to have mused on the limits of musico-poetic power; perhaps, too, on the 
relation between musical and political power. 1 would also suggest that 
it involved an engagement by one musical art — that of tragedy — with 
another — that of kithardidia. Unlike all of its fifth-century colleagues and 
rivals in poetic sophia, tragedy has trouble engaging in the meta-poetic, or 
meta-musical. Comedy revels wildly in exactly this potential, at times turn- 
ing itself into a kind of aggressive, megalomaniacal rage against all other 
mousikot. But even the purely choral form of dithyramb could engage in 
this way, as could the solo lyric form, the kitharodic nomos, whose final 
sphragis allowed the musician’s voice to sing out in its closing phrases.'° 
The fully mimetic, polyphonic mode of tragedy isolated (or protected) its 
practitioners from such direct engagement in their own name, or in some 
stylised persona built upon their own name. Yet the need was there to 
engage or risk marginalisation. Comedy also demonstrates in a general way 
the ongoing need of each poetic form to enunciate its claims to sophia, 
personal and generic, and to engage in the broader issues of musical and 
political authority in the city, where rhetoric, philosophy and other sophiai 
and tek/nai were more and more insistently clamouring at the doors of 
traditional cultural authority. 

An important means by which tragic poets could engage in these issues 
is provided by the rich resource of pan-Hellenic musical myth. Thamyras 
belongs to a small but significant group of figures from that world who 
found themselves on the fifth-century Athenian stage, and we ought to look 
to these to see what tragedy made of those issues that ran through its own 
broad medium, namely of mousiké. For there can be no doubt that it was a 
turbulent and charged field. The idea that figures like Orpheus, Thamyras 
of Thrace and Amphion of Thebes were one means open to the tragic poet 
to engage in the ongoing ‘debate’ about his medium is supported by the fact 
that comic poets seem to have responded with particular energy to them. 
Cratinus composed a comedy called Euneidai that somehow treated the 


108 7G B 82, esp. line 14. Cf. Froning 1971: 67-86, arguing that the vase reflects a dithyramb on the 
subject at the Hephaistia. 
109 See Timotheos PMG 791. Cf. PMG 802. 
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Athenian clan of musicians who claimed descent from Euneos, who starred 
in Euripides’ Hypsipyle and was taught the Asiatic kithara by Orpheus; 
Euboulos produced an Amphion that clearly responds to the Euripidean 
treatment;"° and as I have indicated, Antiphanes returned to Thamyras, 
with a comedy of that name. 

The fifth-century history of kitharoidia is almost a black hole. A little light 
appears in the last decades of the century, when practitioners like Phrynis 
and Timotheos set to work on what was once a rigidly structured form 
(the kitharodic nomos), to make of it — along with dithyramb — a hotbed 
of innovation. It is usually, and quite understandably, to Euripides that 
one is directed to observe the influence which these innovators in lyric 
poetry exercised on tragedy, but Sophocles’ Thamyras is, I would suggest, 
a harbinger of that revolution, or at least reflects on its approach. 

Thamyras’ musical instrument in Sophocles is described as a lyre."* But 
this certainly does not mean that he and his story could not be made 
to say things about the music of the kithara. For it may have felt jarringly 
anachronistic to introduce the kithara itself (at least the word) into the world 
of tragic myth, and the use of the term AVpa (/yra) in tragedy is far from 
precise."3 The instrument used on stage could well have been a concert- 
kithara, or something very like it. In fact, much has been written about 
Thamyras’ instrument, especially as it appears in iconography. It is never 
the simple traditional tortoise-shell (A/elys) lyre, but a special, somewhat 
longer-armed variety with a larger resonating-box that art historians have 
named the “Thracian lyre’ in his honour."* He was probably given this 
special type not because ‘real’ Thracians used it, but so as to mark his 
instrument as different from the standard tortoise-shell lyre that every good 
Greek boy learned to play. And the difference moves his instrument in the 
direction of the concert kithara. 

In the last thirty years of the fifth century, there is an explosion of 
Attic vase-images of Thamyras, among them the krater from Spina already 
discussed. Some ten or fifteen years after the production of Sophocles’ 
play,"® the type of instrument he is found playing, and the scenes in which 
he plays it, change significantly. He starts to play a larger, more elaborate 
version of the “Thracian kithara’, much closer to the grand concert-kithara. 


10 Wilson 1999/2000: 432. ut West 1992: 356-64; Csapo 2004. 

™ Note the use of AUpa in frr. 238, 241 and esp. 245; Cillo 1993 for the possibly relevant vase-images. 

3 Cf eg. Eur. Pho. 822-3; West 1992: 51; Maas and Snyder 1989: 79-80; Wilson 1999/2000: 445 n. 
66. 

™4 Wegner 1949: 45-73 Cillo 1993: 222-42; Bundrick 2005: 27-8. 

"5 For my view of the date see above p. 61. 
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Sometimes it has more than the traditional number of seven strings."° 
Moreover, around 425 the Thracian appears standing on a concert podium 
in a fully mundane, agonistic context; and thereafter looks more and more 
like a well-dressed young Athenian kitharist of his day.” One image of 
this date — in which a vast decorated tripod stands between Thamyras 
and Apollo — has generated the plausible hypothesis that behind it lies 
a dithyramb (hence the prize tripod) in which Thamyras the kitharist 
figured. This kind of interaction between the traditionally choral, aulos- 
based form of dithyramb and the myths and instruments of kithardidia 
would be entirely plausible for the ‘new’ music of the age."® But, as I have 
suggested, Sophocles’ tragedy, with its staged mythic musical agon, had 
already gone some way in this direction in terms of musical theatrics, as 
well as its likely thematics. 

The perceived fate of stringed instruments was at the centre of the 
debate surrounding the so-called ‘new music’."° The major technical 
developments introduced at this time in large part consisted in explor- 
ing the full potential of what Plato called that polykhordotaton or — ‘very 
many-stringed’ — instrument, the au/os (pipe), and then extending the new 
range of notes, scales and musical effects from the aulos to the kithara, which 
had some four new strings added to it to increase its range. This was the 
more shocking since the stringed instruments had long been the preserve 
of the élite, their practice laid on solid foundations of an amateur ideal. 
The increasingly virtuoso style of music for the kithara, now practised by 
professionals drawn from diverse social backgrounds, was thus repugnant 
to the ‘Old Guard’, and exceedingly successful in the theatres. 

It looks to me as though the myth of Thamyras was at some point tailored 
to the needs of these new musicians, perhaps even forged into an emblem 
of their professional pride. His very history of defiance of the highest Estab- 
lishment powers and magnificent suffering may have appealed to them, as 
the similar story of Marsyas evidently did to the new practitioners of the 
aulos in the same period. The “Thamyrists’ (QayupiSSovtes) whose activity 
in fourth-century Boeotia I noted above seem to have been officers of cult 
and civic service rather than musicians who looked to the Thracian hero 
as a figurehead for their activities, ascribing their music directly to him; 
but it is quite possible that they were both these things. The “Timotheasts’ 
(Tipo8eaotat) we find active in a contest of the Great Didymeia in the 
third century AD (/Did 181) may offer a partial parallel.’*° A Timotheast is 


46 Cillo 1993: 232-3. "7 Cillo 1993: 215. 48 Froning 1971: 75-86. 
"9 See esp. Csapo 2004; Wilson 2004. 2° See Prauscello 2006: 115 n. 369. 
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presumably a specialist interpreter and performer of the works of Timoth- 
eos of Miletus — who, by c. 230 (the date of the relevant inscription), was 
already so distant a classic as to perhaps have had something of a mythic 
status himself. 

The indications are that it was for kitharistai in particular that Thamyras 
served this rdle — that is, for the pure instrumentalists who did not sing. 
Plato’s rhapsode Ion knows Thamyras as the nonpareil of kitharistiké, of 
whom one says ‘second to none in kitharistiké’." In Athens and elsewhere, 
kitharists stood lower on the hierarchy of cultural and economic capital 
that their musical expertise could bring than their singing-and-playing 
colleagues the kitharodes (at the fourth-century Panathenaia the first prize 
for kitharistiké was exactly one third as valuable as that for kitharoidia), and 
a figure like Thamyras would have suited their somewhat inferior position 
in the performative hierarchy.’*? There was evidently rivalry between these 
two musical tekhnai. Witness for instance the comment by a contemporary 
kitharist, quarrelling with a rival musician, who was a kitharode, to the 
effect that the kitharode was ‘a pygmy in a great craft, while I am a giant 
in a small one’."*4 

The Homeric archetext of //iad 2 was even, I tentatively suggest, inter- 
pretable to the effect that the singer’s conflict with the Muses had deprived 
Thamyris of his power of song, but left him with his znstrumental skill in 
tact. As I have said, the precise nature of the punishment in //iad 2 was 
much discussed by ancient scholars, who were most confused by the idea 
that blinding should be used to punish a singer: cf. Demodokos!’*> And back 
some of them went to Tnpds in line 599, and insisted it must mean ‘lame of 
mind’ — or ‘mute’. One strand of interpretation envisaged the punishment 
as blinding, loss of voice and a form of madness, but with no mention of 
loss of playing power.'”° Such a view can only be based on a reading of the 
last element in the list — kai &kA€Aadov KiPapioTUv (line 600) — as though 
ékAéAaGov were not causal, but referred to the Muses’ own forgetfulness: 
that is to say, “They made him lame of mind, took away his wondrous song, 


1 On Timotheos’ Nachleben see Prauscello (this volume). 

% Plato, lon 533b; cf. Dio Chrys. 12.21. Pliny NH'7.204 expresses it most clearly by describing Thamyras 
as the inventor of the art: cithara sine uoce cecinit Thamyras primum. 

"3 Cf. Cillo 1993: 216. Panathenaic prizes: JG II” 2311. Note Martin’s recent (2001) compelling argument 
on the basis of the /on passage that contemporary rhapsodes attributed their material to big names 
of the mythic past. He is interested in Orpheus, but kitharists may well have done the same with 
Thamyras. We also hear of a performer, of unknown type (perhaps a kitharist?), called Claudius 
Thamyris in the first century AD: Stephanis 1988: no. 1126. 

4 Nikostratos (possibly Stratonikos?): Aelian VH 4.2. 

®5 See esp. Ven. A. schol. iad 2.599, with Whallon 1964. Cf. Brillante 1991: 431-2. 

26 Eustathius: see van der Valk 1971: 461 ad Iliad 2.596. 
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and forgot about his kithara-playing.’ This would certainly be a challeng- 
ing ‘reading against the grain’ — and against the grammar — leaving us with 
Muses deficient in the most embarrassing way, in memory. But it would 
also serve as an excellent charter myth for embattled kitharists.’”7 

Sophocles may have been eUKoAos — ‘easy-going’, as Aristophanes’ 
Dionysos describes him (Frogs 82). But we should not be mesmerised by 
that myth of the genius sublimely elevated above the rivalries of his day 
into thinking he was above the tumultuous concerns that were making 
themselves felt through his own medium of mousiké. We know far too little 
about the Thamyras to state categorically that in it he was treating some of 
these issues in a tragic key. But my interpretation of fragment 245 gives us a 
strong hint of that, in the way it spotlights the issue of the proper ‘mortal’ 
limits of music. In conclusion, I would add a few further indications in this 
direction. 

Radt had some doubts as to whether the extremely rare verb uoucoTrolet 
used of Thamyras’ activities — the last word of fragment 245 as he prints it — 
should in fact be included as genuinely Sophoclean. Ford endorses these 
doubts in building his own argument that tragedy avoids the language of 
‘making’ in relation to song.’”* But they seem unfounded, and Ford himself 
has to make an exception of ‘a few ironic passages in Euripides’.’? It is, 
however, very striking that the verb mousopoiein appears in one of its very 
few other classical occurrences at Aristophanes’ Clouds (334) to describe 
the artistic activity of those ‘composers of convoluted songs for circular 
choruses, men of airy quackery, lazy idlers’ — that is, precisely poets of the 
‘New’ music.%° 

Thamyras’ father Philammon may have been referred to in Sophocles’ 
drama as a oogiott)s (‘sophist’)3" — a description that, with a hint of 
anachronism, associates him with the various ‘new thinkers’ of the period, 
among whom were musical theorists and practitioners.’ I noted that many 
of the instruments mentioned in this extraordinary work were precisely the 
ones which feature on the proscribed list of arch conservatives. I did not 
dwell at any length on one of these, the poivi§ (phoinix, fr. 239a). This is 


7 Cf. Cillo 1993: 241. 28 Ford 2002: esp. 137-8. 

Ford 2002: 138 with n. 28. Eur. Suppl. 180 (hymnopoios) should be added to Ford’s ‘exceptions’. 

It also appears in Trag. adesp. 496: ut) YoUOTTOIEl TIPSs TO VITTIMTEpOV: / TIOPPw yap EoTaS 6 
Beds Ey yUOev KAUEL. 

Welcker plausibly assigned Soph. adesp. 906 to the Thamyras (see TrGF 4, 578). It describes a 
kitharode as: .. .copiothv gudv. Thamyras himself is a “Thracian sophist’ in Rhesos 92.4; see further 
note 56 above. 

An unusual image of c. 430 associates Thamyras (holding an eight-stringed kithara) with the ‘new’ 
(to us at least) and young Muse named Sophia: Philippaki 1988. 
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the play’s latest arrival, having been added to it by Radt on the basis of 
a new manuscript of the Lexicon Cyrilli.’> All we know of the phoinix as 
an instrument is that it was a type of lyre that had long arms made from 
the twisted and hollow horns of a kind of antelope, the oryx. And that it 
was later said to have been used specifically ‘by Thracian princes at their 
feasts’.34 It has been argued that these made a new range of timbres possible 
on the instrument, and were probably exploited for this very reason by the 
new musicians. If true, and if this was an instrument used by Sophocles’ 
Thamyras, he comes one step closer to presaging the New Wave. 


33 Naoumides 1968. 
34 Hdt. 4.192; Cillo 1993: 231-2. Nikomedes ap. Athen. 14.637a-b; cf. Hall 1989: 130. 


CHAPTER 4 


Read on arrival 
Richard P Martin 


The international community of vagrants calling themselves Classicists 
can well appreciate at least one problem faced by the poets whom they 
study. Wittingly or not, modern scholars have replicated the complicated 
itineraries, competitive atmosphere, quest for patronage and desire for pub- 
licity that were all known to ancient Greek performers. They may not get 
mugged like Ibycus or have to jump ship like Arion but, eventually, as did 
the ancients, they face the rhetorical dilemma: what should I say when I 
get there?? 

My solution to the dilemma (at least for this paper) is to take a look at 
their solutions. Rather than pick one synchronic slice in the long history 
of Greek poetic practices, I shall attempt to make a diachronic cross-cut. 
By examining the poetic strategies of those figures who were represented as 
performers who moved from place to place, we can nail together a rough 
typology. That typology, in turn, can enable us to explore further the poetics 
of a number of genres, beyond those that are explicitly connected with 
travelling poets. In fact, just as heroes and outlaws usefully trace for us the 
outlines of the possible, wandering poets are most beneficial when they 
force us to scrutinise the habits of the stable and stay-at-home.” 

This dynamic, the give-and-take between centre and periphery, may 
sound like another version of metanastic poetics, a term proposed some 
years back to describe the workings of Hesiodic composition. But what 
I would like to sketch here, while related, is not the same. The ideal 


* My thanks are due to Richard Hunter and Ian Rutherford for placing me in the jaws of this dilemma 
and making the experience so pleasant. Perhaps the tales told about Ibycus (Suda 1 80 = ii 607 Adler; 
Anth. Pal. 7.745) and Arion (Hdt. 1.24) originated in autobiographical discourses, worked into the 
performance commentary or even into the poetic compositions of these poets. An alternative source 
for the details of personal misfortune could be folktale-style narratives told later (and sometimes 
concocted from poetic remains, as in the stories of the death of Euripides elaborated via his Bacchae): 
for the phenomenon see Lefkowitz 1981. 

> Three exemplary studies of the uses of such figures: Nagy 1985, fe) hOgéin 1985 and Brown 2003. 

3 Martin 1992. 
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metanastic figure has acquired a sort of one-way ticket. Hesiod, except 
for the odd trip to Chalkis, is not going anywhere, yet his status in Ascra is 
that of a semi-outsider, a marginal figure who is by virtue of that position 
empowered to speak his mind.* Anacharsis the Scythian, so totally out of 
the loop that he can even question the value of gymnastics in Greek cul- 
ture, gives us a similar figure, from the prose tradition.’ He does eventually 
go back home, but the essence of the tradition about him centres on his 
foreign residency — what he sees and then misinterprets (for our ultimate 
benefit) while staying in a place not his own. 

In contrast to the metanastic stance, the poetic strategies of wandering 
poets have to do with the realities of short-term encounters. Instead of a 
one-way ticket, these types, as they are represented to us, have obtained 
the equivalent of a long-term Eurail pass. The social context is different. It 
resembles less resident alien status, more a whistlestop campaign. How do 
you present yourself, and continue to operate successfully, in the cultural 
situation of licensed itinerancy? What are the pressures and what techniques 
exist to deal with them? What are the rules — which is to say, in terms of 
verbal art, the poetics — of this mode? Let us call these rules, for the sake of 
complementarity and Greek derivation, ‘planetic poetics’. 

An investigation of wandering poetics might trail all over the map. As it 
is, we have a fairly good pilot for part of the journey in the form of a parodic 
passage from Aristophanes. At Birds 904-57 Peisetairos has just dismissed 
the priest and undertaken to sacrifice to the avian gods himself, when a 
wandering poet interrupts him:° 


TIOIHTH= 
NegeAokoxkuyiav 
Tav evSaivova KAT\oov, 905 
Mowtoa, teais év Uuvoov 
cosas. 
{Tle.} TOUTI TO TIPGYUa TroSaTrov; eitré pot, Tis ef; 
{Tlo.} ZY YEALTYAWOOON ETTECV ieis GO1SaV 
Movuodov bepatrav oTeNpds, 
kKaTa& Tov “Ounpov. 910 
{Tle.} étreita Sta SovAos cv Kdunv ExEls; 
{Tlo.} oUK, AAAX TrdvTes éousv of S1SdoKAAO1 


4 On the self-representation of ‘Hesiod’ in terms of his relation to Perses and the community, see now 
Edwards 2004: 176-84. For the poet’s various poses as displays of poetic sophia, see most recently 
Steiner 2005. 

> Martin 1997. © Text as in Dunbar 1995: 96-7. Translation mine. 
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Mouodov bepatrovtes STPNpOi, 

KaTa TOV “Ounpov. 

OUK ETOS OTPTN|POV Kal TO ANdaplov ExEls. 
&Tap, © ToInTta, KaTa Ti Sep d&vepOaoens; 
WEAN) TreTrOINK eis TAS NepeAoKoKKUY Ios 
TOS UNETEDUS KUKAIG TE TTOAAG KA KAA 
kal TrapGevera Kal KATA TH Zipcovidou. 
TAUTI OV TOT ETTOINnoas; AITO Troiou ypovou; 
TaAGL AAG St) THVS Ey KANG TOALv. 
ouK Get GUe Tv SexatTnv TauTns eyo, 
Kal TOUVOU cotTrep Traidiea vuvdTy Eun; 
GAA TIS coKeta Mouodoov QaTis 

ola Trep itrTrav auapuya. 

ov 5€ Tatep, KTiotop Aitvas, 

Cada iepdov GuavuUE, 

505 Euiv O TL TED TEX KEPAAG OE- 

ATs TEOPpaV Souev. 

TOUT TAPEgEl TO KAKOV TIV TIPGryUaTa, 
ei UT) TL TOUTE Sovtes &TropeuGouuEOa. 
oUTOS, OV LévTOI OTTOAGSa Kal x1 TOV Exes: 
&rdSuG1 Kai S05 TH TOINTH TH copa. 


EXE TIV OTTOAGSA’ TravToos SE Nol Prydv Soxeis. 


TOSE LEV OUK GEKOUTE PIAG 
Motioa To Sadpov SexeTat: 
TU Se TEX PEE UGE 
Tlivddpeiov étros. 
&vOpatros Udv ouK &TraAAayOnoetat. 
VOUASECO! Yap Ev 2KUBaIs GAATAL OTPATAV 
os UpavTodsovntov EoGos ov TETTATOL. 
aKAens 8 Ba 
OTTOAGS cvEeu XITCVOS. 
Euves 6 Tol AEyoo. 
ouvInU OT1 BouAEl TOV XITVIOKOV AaPEiv. 
&rddvu01' Sel yap Tov Trointiyy agereiv. 
&treAGe TouTOVI AaBoov. 

aTrepXOUat, 
K&S Tiv TOA Y EABOOV TroIT|ow TOLAdi" 


KAf\oov, © xpuTdBpovE, TaV TPONEDGV, KOUEDGV" 


vipoPoAa TreSia TOAUTIOPS T TAUBoVv. 
cAaAai. 

v1) Tov At dAA Sn TEMeUyas TaUTayi 

TH KNUVEPA TOVS! TOV XITWVIOKOV AaPoov. 
touTi ua Ai’ Ey TO Kakov ovUdSETTOT HATTON, 
OUT TAXEwWS TOUTOV TreTTUCBAI THV TOAIV. 
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Cloud-cuckoo-land the blessed, celebrate, O Muse, in your hymn- 
songs. 

What is this annoyance? Where is it from? Tell me, who are you? 
It is I, the one who sends forth the song of honey-tongued words, 
zealous servant of the Muses, according to Homer. 

So you're a slave . . . and you wear long hair? 

No, but in fact all we producers are 

zealous servants of the Muses, according to Homer. 

Well, that’s a hol-ey zealous little cloak you’ve got, too. But, poet, 
why have you turned up here? 

Songs have I composed in honor of your Cloud-Cuckoo, many 
and splendid circle-dances and parthenia and things after the 
manner of Simonides. 

Just when did you compose them? Since what time? 

Long, long now have I been celebrating this city. 

But am I not right now sacrificing for its tenth-day and haven’t I 
only just named it, like a baby? 

Like the flash of steeds, swift is the Muses’ report. Thou father, 
Aitna-founder, namesake of god-filled holy rites, give to me what- 
soever you will to give, by your head’s assent. 

This wretched thing will cause us problems if we don’t get rid of 
him by giving something. (Zo assistant). You there, you've got a 
jerkin as well as tunic. Take it off, give it to the wise poet. (To the 
poet). Have this jerkin. You do seem chilly. 

Not unwillingly does my dear Muse accept this gift; but let thy 
mind learn the Pindaric saying. 

The man just will not shove off from us. 

‘For among the nomad Scyths, he wanders apart from the host, 
who acquires no woven-whirled garment. Unglorified goes a jerkin 
without tunic.’ Understand what I say. 

I understand that you want to get the little tunic. (To assistant). 
Take it off. We have to help the poet. (Zo the poet). Here it is — 
take it and get out. 

I am going, and having gone to the city I will make such verses: 
you of the golden throne, celebrate the shivering, freezing one; to 
snow-blasted many-wayed plains have I come. Alalai! 

By Zeus, you’re away from the chills already, since you got the 
tunic. This pain, by Zeus! I never expected this guy could learn 
so quickly about the city. 


The hermeneutically useful aspect of parody is that the joke once had 
to work: that is, in order for an audience to find humour, actual traits 
of style and character must have been presented, albeit in exaggerated 
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form.’ Therefore, we can use this passage as a kind of evidence (albeit 
stylised) for the typical behaviour one might expect from a certain kind of 
Greek poet encountering a potential patron in the later fifth century. The 
following microanalysis of the discourse will take each strategic ‘move’ in 
the order it comes. Under each heading I will then glance at the related 
evidence from a range of other Greek poems, some planetic, others not. 
While the conclusion may not end the way this passage does, with the 
wandering scholar, like the poet, getting a new coat, I shall be content if we 
arrive at a new appreciation of the systematicity underlying an important 
set of data in Greek culture. 

To start with the opening gambit: if one were compiling a best-selling 
handbook for would-be wandering poets, this strategy would be titled 
‘praise the place, and let the people come later’. Of course there already 
exists such a handbook from antiquity, in the form of the guide to epideictic 
oratory by Menander Rhetor, who goes into great detail on how to praise a 
city, a harbour, or a citadel. He even advises one on how to praise such an 
encomiastically challenged location as Hesiod’s Ascra (you should say ‘the 
inhabitants must perforce be philosophical and enduring’ — sect. 347.27— 
30).° Menander is writing for the local intelligentsia of the imperial age, but 
the basic rhetorical practices and the situations that call for them are surely 
much older.? His prescriptions are extensive, but oddly enough he never 
advises that the encomiast call a city ‘blessed’. Perhaps there is something 
more fundamental happening in the Birds parody. 

Of the eight times that Pindar uses the adjective eudaimon, only once, 
towards the end of Pythian 4, does it modify the name of a city (275—80):"° 


Tiv 5€ ToUTOOV EEUPaivovTal KapITES. 
TAGOL TAS EUSaiLovos dui Kupa- 
vas 8éuev oTTOUSaV &TTATAV. 


Tdv & Ounpou kal Tde ouvOELEvos 
PT|Ua TOpOUV GyyEAov EOAOV E~a TI- 
Lav WeyioTav TPGYUATI TAVTI PEpElv 


But for you the blessings of such things are unfolding 
Dare to devote all your serious effort 
to the cause of blessed Kyrene. 


And among the sayings of Homer, take this one to heart 
and heed it: he said that a good messenger 
brings the greatest honor to every affair. 


7 Rose 1993 presents a useful theoretical overview. 8 Text in Russell and Wilson 1981: 34. 
9 On his milieu see now Heath 2004. '© Translation from Race 1997A: 295. 
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It is perhaps significant that the word’s deployment comes within the one 
passage in Pindar where we see the poet most directly asking for a favour. In 
this envoi, Pindar pleads with his addressee Arkesilas IV, ruler of Cyrene, to 
call back from exile the young man Damophilos. Furthermore, the entire 
close of Pythian 4 is constructed as advice on how to handle a city. Arkesilas 
is compared at line 270 to a healer (cazér). In other words, he is a fellow 
démiourgos, if we recall the famous list of travelling craftsmen (seers, doctors, 
carpenters and singers) at Odyssey 17.3826: 


Tis yao Sn Eeivov KaAet GAAOGEV AUTOS ETrEABCoV 

GAAov Y, €i UT] TOV, Of SNULOEpyoi Exon; 

UavTiv T inThpa Kakdv T) TEKTOVa SoUpav, 

T) Kal O8€oTT1v KO1dov, 6 Kev TEPTINOIV GEldoov. 

oUTO! Yap KANTO! ye BpoTdv etl dttElpova yaiav: 

For who goes and calls another, a stranger, from elsewhere 

unless it be one of the public workers? 

A seer, or healer of ills or shaper of wood 

Or even inspired singer, who can delight with song — 

For these among mortals are ones summoned upon boundless earth. 


Pindar, the out-of-town poet, and his royal addressee are therefore placed 
on the same level, at least in the imaginary.” And one senses that in this 
relationship Pindar has the upper hand: the seemingly generic line 275 
(tiv SE TOUTAV EEUPaivovtal yapites) as translated by Race (‘For you the 
blessings of such things are unfolding’) misses the Pindaric specificity of 
both noun and verb. K/arites, in Pindar, can mean favours or blessings but 
is also, quite commonly, used to mean poems, songs or the glory one gets 
from poetry.’* And exuphaind, in its only other Pindaric attestation, refers 
to the creation of praise poetry, when the poet calls to his lyre ‘exuphaine. . . 
melos’ (weave out this song,’ Nem. 4.44).> We need not enter here into the 
further resonances of huphainod, other than to say that it was taken even in 
antiquity as the root of the noun /umnos ‘hymn’."* In brief, the double- 
edged message of Pythian 4.275 is ‘you are blessed’ and ‘you are getting 
poetic praise created for you’. In this immediate context, the next line: 
‘Dare to devote all your serious effort to the cause of blessed Kyrene’ can be 
read as asummary quid pro quo: because you are praised so extravagantly, act 
in a way to deserve praise. Finally, if this is indeed the sociopoetic exchange 


™ In the same section, Pindar also likens himself to a herald (lines 278-9) — the only other trade 
designated démiourgos in Homer (Od. 19.135). 

* See the nine instances in Slater 1969: 542 s.v. kharis, 1.b (a and b). Slater puts kharites at Pyth. 4.275 
under the heading ‘favour, blessing’. 

3 Slater 1969: 180. 4 On the word’s etymology and semantics see Nagy 2000. 
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being transacted, the adjective eudaimén, applied to Kyrene, is proleptic, 
anticipating the desired outcome. Act this way and Kyrene will be ‘blessed’. 

This might seem like a lot of semiotic baggage to tote back to the first lines 
of our bardic Birds passage. But it is the sort of comparison we especially 
need when dealing with the highly stylised and well-known set of poetic 
codes underlying ancient Greek praise-poetry. What further meanings do 
we obtain on taking the Birds poet as a potential partner in an exchange 
with Peisetairos? First, the stakes are raised because what is in question is 
civic identity. Whereas Peisetairos might be expected to eject him for asking 
a personal favour, the ragged poet has already ensured himself a reward by 
blessing the city rather than an individual; to call it eudaimén is both to 
wish for it to be so and to make it happen. This is the ultimate performative 
utterance. And second, the utterance promises to resound into the future, 
because it is the Muse who performs the praise. Cloud-cuckoo-land, like 
it or not, has become matter for song. The implicit bargain is that its kleos 
will spread, through the medium of mousiké. Just as Pindar’s allusion to 
the blessings of Arkesilas foregrounds the continuing réle of his own art 
in the eventual successes of ruler and city, the anonymous poet’s invocation 
of the Muse in Aristophanes’ play hints at the potential of reperformance.” 
The encomiastic command has produced a song. 

The initial strategy of generalised praise does not immediately captivate 
Peisetairos. “What and from where is this annoyance? Tell me, who are you?” 
he exclaims. Yet even when asked directly for identification, the poet prefers 
to describe himself in a periphrasis. For that matter, he himself does not 
pause to ask who his audience is either, which might imply that he could 
never imagine stooping to flatter them. In our handbook on the habits 
of highly effective vagrants, this move would be bullet-point no. 2: ‘make 
yourself the voice of tradition’. Several facets of the bard’s self-description 
catch the eye. First, by calling himself Mousaon therapén (‘servant of the 
Muses’) the anonymous singer not only blends himself into the poetic past, 
but activates a deeply traditional set of associations through which poets are 
equated with cult heroes. Gregory Nagy fully explicated this trope in The 
Best of the Achaeans, with reference especially to the phrase as it operates in 
the Hesiodic Theogony.'® Let me point out that Bacchylides in 476 BCE 
can still use the term to introduce himself in the opening of his epinikion for 
Hieron, while specifying that he serves the Muse Ourania (Bacch. 5.7—14):'7 


*S On the important notion of reperformance in archaic poetic composition, see Nagy 1996: 7-23, 


53-8. 
6 Nagy 1979: 292-7. 7 Translation from Campbell 1992: 139. 
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dete ETaABpTNooV vow, 

Ti ouv Xapitecoi PabuZavois Upavas 

Uuvov atro Caveas 

vaoou Eévos UNETEPaV TTEU- 

TrEl KAgevvcty &5 TTOAIV, 

XpyoauttuKos Ovpavias KAEl- 

vos Gepartreov 

Turn your thoughts this way; 

With the help of the slim-waisted Graces your guest friend, 
the famous servant of Urania with her golden headband, 
has woven a song of praise and sends it from the sacred island 
to your distinguished city. 


As Nagy demonstrated, the Lives traditions concerning Homer, Archilochus 
and Hesiod fit the pattern of such cult heroes.” In this light, it is significant 
that the anonymous therapén in the Birds chooses to describe himself further 
as ‘uttering a song of honey-tongued words’ (ueAryAWoouv éeTrécov eis 
&o18av). For the last two words of this phrase could be taken as a gloss on the 
very name ‘Hesiod’, which has been plausibly etymologised as a speaking- 
name: ‘he who emits the voice’ (from /iémi and audé). In the Birds 
phrase, the dictional choice of aoidé ‘song’ simply makes use of a surface 
lexical renewal within the same semantic field; furthermore, aoidé and audé 
function as synonyms already in Hesiod.”° In effect, this wandering bard 
names himself in terms of his function, and in coded bardic fashion, in 
words that recall the famous hymnist of the gods. 

I have been trying thus far to reach beyond the superficial concepts of 
‘cliché’ or ‘well-worn tropes’ to which commentators on the Birds passage 
have inevitably resorted.“ Instead of these reactions, we might imagine 
that the Aristophanic parody of a Mousaén therapon accurately, albeit with 
comic exaggeration, captures the actual discourse of praise-poets in the fifth 
century BCE. That the poets seen so far in this portrait range from Hesiod 
to Pindar and Bacchylides could be taken as an accident. But the alter- 
native is more poetically intriguing and also practicable. In generic terms, 
the figure of Hesiod, poet of the Theogony, was a praise-poet. In genetic 
terms, Pindar and Bacchylides can consciously be modelling themselves on 


8 In addition to Nagy 1979: 297-308, see now Clay 2004. 

") Nagy 1979: 296-7. On the Indo-European mythopoeic traditions behind meligléssos, see Bader 1989: 
31-2. 

°° Cf. within the same scene of poetic induction, line-final aoidé at Theogony 22 and 44, with line-final 
audé at Theogony 31 and 39, all describing songs of praise. 

*1 The most recent examination, by Loscalzo 2005, also views the passage as a pastiche with no specific 
target or parodic method. 
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Hesiod (as would many Alexandrian poets to come).” To go even deeper, 
Homer, Hesiod and the varieties of Greek praise-poetry are all evolutionary 
off-shoots of Indo-European praise-poetry traditions.> What might seem 
problematic is that none of these poetic predecessors to our Birds bard 
seems to represent himselfas a planetic poet. This will be dealt with at the 
end of the paper. 

A final observation on this second gambit — ‘blend into tradition’ — before 
we move on. When the commentators offer Bacchylides for a parallel to 
the use of the word meliglossos, it is similarly in the same pro forma tone, 
pointing to a surface phenomenon. But let us examine the function of the 
conclusion of Bacchylides’ praise-poem, where the word occurs (3.90-8): 


&petals ye plév ov pivuder 

Bootay cua olcoulati peyyos, SAAK 
Motioc viv tplége.] lgpav, o¥ 5 SABov 
KGAALOT étred[eiE]ao PvaTois 

&vbea Trpd§a[vti] 8 ed 

ov pépel KOoU[OV o1]~- 

Tta& oUv 8 d&Aa8[etoi] KAAGV 

Kai WeALYA@OooU TIS UUVTOEl YAPIV 
Knias &ndovos. 


Of human excellence, the gleam 

does not shrink with the body. Instead, 

a Muse nurtures it. Hieron, you showed 

to mortals the finest flowers of wealth. 

To one who has done well, silence 

is not what brings adornment. The truth 

about your noble deeds someone will sing 

and thus will hymn the grace of a sweet-tongued 
Cean nightingale. 


The gnomic cap, ‘silence does not bring adornment to one who has done 
well’, leads into the final declaration that the poet’s kAaris— both his graceful 
song and his grateful recompense — will itself become a topic of song. 
Bacchylides might well be imagining two related sociopoetic phenomena. 
First, his poem will be re-performed (a fact that the Aristophanes parody 
in effect confirms); and second, the further story of his relationship with 


> On some of the varied uses of Hesiod in Hellenistic poetics, see Stephens 2003: 163, 252-7. Cameron 
1995: 362-86 makes useful distinctions concerning Hesiodic influence on Alexandrian writers. 

>3 On Homer and praise-poetry, see Nagy 1990a: 146-214. On this function of the poet in Indo- 
European culture, see Watkins 1995: 68-84. 
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Hieron will be told, perhaps in the form of another poem, or in stories that 
embed the poems. That is to say, Bacchylides is aware of the ongoing process 
of mythologising the performer. That such ancient para-poetic traditions 
did exist is attested by the various Lives traditions, from the Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod to the Mnesiepes inscription about Archilochus. I would 
argue that, given the Greek and the comparative evidence, no traditional 
poetry ever travels without such contemporaneous para-poetic traditions. 
I think especially of medieval Celtic prose tales concerning poets, but also 
of Provencal troubadour vidas and razos, the anecdotes that explain how a 
song came to be.”4 

Bacchylides’ assertion is that his true poetic telling of Hieron’s deeds 
(ouv & dAaGEca KaAdv) will result in his own story being told. But he 
does not say ‘my story’; he refers to ‘the k/aris of the nightingale of Keos’. 
It is the periphrasis that should interest us. The two parallel passages that 
feature similar tropes of poet—patron symbiosis simply refer to the poet in 
the first person: Pindar in Olympian 1 prays for fame in sophia (115-17): 


ein) O€ Te TOUTOV UYOU Xpovov TraTEiv, 
ENE TE TOOOGSE VIKAPOPOIS 

OUIAEiV TIPOMAVTOV COPIA Kat “EA- 
Aavas OVTA TAVTE. 


May you walk on high for the time that is yours, 
and may I join victors whenever they win 
and be foremost in wisdom among Hellenes everywhere. 


Similarly, Ibycus in his ode to Polycrates mentions his own kleos (PMG 
282.45-7).°° By contrast, Bacchylides awards himself a praise-name, the 
sort of phrase that we expect from the later generations who will refer to 
him, not from the poet himself. He is in effect already collaborating in the 
work of memorialisation, doing his own public relations. Keeping in mind 
the poetic periphrasis ‘one who utters the song’ (iis &o15cv) of the bard at 
Birds 907, we can triangulate the bird-like Bacchylides with a third poet, 
also periphrastically self-described. In an often-cited departure scene in the 
Hymn to Apollo, the performer of the hymn bids farewell to the Delian 
maidens (166—75):7” 


*4 For an introduction to the range of such Celtic tales, see the essays in Nagy and Jones 2005; on 
Provengal tales, see Poe 1995 and VanVleck 1991: 40-7, 56—Go. 

5 "Translation from Race (1997a: 59. 

26 On the intertextual relations of his assertion, see Steiner 2005. 

*7 ‘Translation mine (with the reading ug’ fEov). 
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xaipete 5 UUeIs Tre&oa’ Eueio S€ Kai UeTOTTIOVE 
uvnoaod, OTTO TE Kev TIS ETT1yBovicov avEpwTIIV 
evOaS dveiontat Eeivos Tadatreiplos EAGaov" 

@ KoUpat, Tis 8 Vu avijp S10 Tos co1sav 

evOdSe TraoAital, Kal TEe TEpTIEOVE UGALOTA; 

Uyeis & eU dA Tr&oal UTToKpivacd dug TEV 
TUMPAdS AvP, OiKel SE Xico Evi TraiTrTaAoEGON, 

ToU TaOaL UeTOTTIOVEeV APloTeVOUOIV Go1dat: 

Tyueis 8 UeTEPOV KAEOS CidoEV Sooo ETT aiav 
&vEpwtrav oTpepouecOar TTOAEIS EU ValEeTAWOUS 
Farewell to you all. And remember me hereafter, 

when some man of the earth, a stranger much-enduring, 
comes and asks ‘Girls, who is the sweetest singer hereabouts, 
Who delights you most?’ All of you, answer well of us: 
‘A blind man, he lives in rocky Chios; it’s his 

songs, all of them, that are best in later times.’ 

And we will bring your fame as far on earth 

as the well-inhabited cities on our circuit. 


This, too, is a k/eos-bargain: you praise me, and I shall spread your praises. 
But the Hymn poet also carefully chooses to rehearse the maidens in what 
they are supposed to say when another wanderer (some weary xeinos) 
encounters them. He is a blind man who lives in Chios, and whose songs 
are the best ever. Why is the blind man nameless? Several practical functions 
are fused within the periphrastic strategy. The mechanism enables mimesis 
of the poet by performers who are not the ‘original’ first-person speaker.” 
At the same time, the coded signature implies that the composer is already 
far beyond seeking fame — the masked man never has to utter ‘I am Zorro.’ 
But most of all, this sort of self-characterisation naturalises the poet as the 
voice of tradition by making him part of the accepted canon, the ‘songs 
that are best in later times’. The Birds bard is the essence of a certain type 
of poetry, but not just in Aristophanes’ parodic vision: it is an important 
feature of the poetry’s own essentialising. 

Two of the aforementioned three self-effacing self-praisers are explicitly 
depicted as wandering poets. Bacchylides would seem to be the odd man 
out (but more on that later). We can also note that the Birds praise-poet 
does in fact name someone: he has an annoying tic of referring to Homer, 
when using the phrase therapon otréros. Even the scholiast ad loc. noted 


8 A similar merging of multiple performers can occur in Provencal poems: on the tension between 
assuring transmission and preserving authorial claims, see VanVleck 1991: 164-77. On the Homeric 
rhapsode as a ‘re-composed’ performer, and the Delian maidens as a model for re-enactment, see 
the extended discussion in Nagy 1996: 61-82. 
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‘some say these are too much’.”? It does strike us as the desperate move 
of an insecure poet, or at least, as a gesture of secondariness. It reminds 
me how certain singers of short poems when interviewed on their home 
turf, in the White Mountains of western Crete, asserted the authenticity 
of their performances by bringing out tattered song-books to show that 
their texts matched that on the old page.*° Homer was credited with the 
phrase Mousaon therapon, from the opening of the Margites, but the comic 
point here is not that the Birds bard has to go around citing a text of that 
poem.” Instead, I submit, he is doing what praise-poets actually do, citing 
Homer by name.” The Pindar passage cited above (Pyth. 4.277-8) is a good 
example (Tv S Ounpou kai T6de ouvOEUEvos PTA TroOpoUV). 

You might say that Pindar cites Homer for an idea, not a stylistic nicety, 
but the parodied bard is doing the same, making an assertion that poets are 
indeed Mousaon therapontes (kata ton Homeéron). At least, this is the point 
that Peisetairos takes up for the next joke, misunderstanding sherapén in its 
debased sense: if you’re a slave, how come you have long hair? The bard’s 
reply — no, all of us didaskaloi are Mousaén therapontes— casts him asa choral 
instructor in the mode of a dithyramb-writer, or even a dramatic poet. As 
it turns out, an actual dithyrambic poet, Kinesias, will turn up in Cloud- 
cuckoo-land some 400 lines after this point (vv. 1373-1409). He will identify 
himself as a kukliodidaskalos, one who is the object of competition by the 
tribes (v. 1403). The contrast is instructive. The Kinesias scene depends 
for its humour on a critique of the airy, new-fangled, Timotheus-style 
dithyrambic language. Kinesias, however, is not a wandering poet, but 
already deeply embedded in civic agones (where all know of his talents 
and therefore want him to train their tribe’s chorus). His flying fantasy is 


9 Scholion ad 913 in Dibner 1877: tepioo& tives tatta. Cf. Rutherford 1896: 505 who takes the 
phrase as indicating possible interpolation. The upshot is the same, whether the words denote 
content (‘excessive’) or repetition (‘redundant’). 

Personal fieldnotes and audiotape from Karanos, Crete, June 1996. 

Diibner 1877: ad Birds 913, ‘Homer was also believed to have written the Margites, in which the 

phrase “servant of the Muses and far-shooting Apollo” appears.’ From a papyrus fragment (West 

IEG* “Homerus’ 1) it appears the line comes from the proem, telling how an old poet came to 

Kolophon; apparently this mention (like Hy. Ap. 172-4) was widely taken to be a self-portrait of 

‘Homer’. For Homer’s relations with Kolophon, as depicted in the Vitae, see below. 

# Around 100 BCE, the grammatikos Dioskourides of Tarsos is commemorated by an inscription 
at Delos for having composed for the people of Knossos in Crete an enkémion kata ton poiétan 
about their city. The striking continuity of this poetic strategy, three centuries after Aristophanes 
parodied it, might even have extended to an explicit citation of Homer by name in the composition 
of Dioskourides (whose pupil, Myrinos, a melic and epic poet, actually performed the encomium): 
for text and commentary see Guarducci 1929: 637-8 and 655, who suggests that the poet might have 
elaborated the praises of Crete found in e.g. Od. 19.172-9. 

33 See Csapo 2004 for the fullest account of this style and its ethos. 
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like a sublimated form of wandering — it is all in the mind and words, an 
escape from his more mundane task as didaskalos.>+ And his plan of getting 
wings from Peisetairos abruptly ends when the city-founder offers him the 
scrawniest khorégos and a tribe of birds to train. 

The wandering bard, as opposed to the would-be nightingale Kinesias, 
actually gets what he wants. Why does he succeed? Obviously, he has read 
the vagrant’s handbook, strategy no. 3 — ‘for success, don’t dress’. Well- 
known dithyrambic court-supported poets, like Arion, dress sumptuously. 
Even aulos players and chorégoi associated with this sort of poetry are always 
well turned out.?> But the wandering didaskalos dresses down. Peisetairos, 
picking up on the poet’s adjective, remarks at lines 915 ‘no wonder you've 
got an otréron ledarion — ‘nimble little tunic.’ As Dunbar points out, he 
is making a pun on words like tréma ‘perforation’ — in other words, the 
poet’s garb is ‘(w)hol(l)y in fashion’ for dirt-poor warblers. This is the basis 
for the ensuing dialogue, to which we might now skip ahead. The poet 
comes on with a rather direct request: ‘give to me whatsoever you will to 
give, by your head’s assent’ (te& KepaA&). Though Dunbar thinks that 
this phrase is ‘deliberately odd, showing the poet’s want of skill’, a closer 
look at Pindar shows that this is in fact highly exact technical language for 
a transaction involving supplication, honour and oaths.3° Peisetairos gets 
the picture and, to prevent further trouble from ‘this bad thing’, orders a 
companion to hand over his jacket, since the sidekick still has a khiton to 
wear. There is general agreement that the scene evokes Hipponax (esp. fr. 
32 LEG’), and we could leave it at that.” But the poet’s gracious reply opens 
up further possibilities for interpretation. In a neat yév / S€ construction, he 
takes and gives: ‘Not unwillingly does my dear Muse accept this gift (uév); 
but let thy mind (8é) learn the Pindaric saying.’ Like all good comedy, this 
moment gets its punch from a serious potential breach in social relations. 
Peisetairos thinks he can banish his problem by a quick payoff, the way one 
gets rid of roaming accordionists at outdoor restaurants. But the paid poet 
is working with a different perspective of the exchange relationship. He has 


34 On the biographical details, including his victories, see Dunbar 1995: 660-1. On the imagery of 
flying, see Loscalzo 2005: 230-1. 

% For Arion: Hdt. 1.24. On aulete costuming, see P. Wilson 1999: 72-7, and on the Aristophanic play 
with this convention within the Birds, see Barker 2004: 198-202. For the finery of the chorégos, as 
part of the damprotés and megaloprepeia associated with the agonistic event, see Wilson 2000: 136-43. 

36 Dunbar 1995: 534. Compare the contexts of heai kephalai in Ol. 6.60 (‘asking for some honour to 
nourish the people, for/by his own head’) and O/. 7.67-8 (‘to agree [literally nod] with the son of 
Kronos that [the island] would be for his head/by her head a prize of honour ever after’). 

37 Cf. Dunbar 1995: 535, Loscalzo 2005: 232-3. 
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been paid (uév) and so he will repay in his own verbal medium (8€); which 
then of course would require counter-payment. 

An interesting parallel appears in Thomas Hale’s volume on west African 
griots or jeliw. In a section covering griot financial arrangements called 
‘Rewards at home vs. rewards on the road’, Hale says: “The traditional 
patron who gives the griot anything — a blanket, $10, a goat — seals an 
unwritten life contract with the bard. The griot may now ask the donor 
for anything at any time, and the patron is normally under the obligation 
to do his or her best to accede to the request.’ He continues, “The concert 
promoter, on the other hand, gives the griot a check for $750 and may not 
see the performer again for several years, if at all. The relationship is not 
personal; it is commercial.’* To put the Birds scenario into these terms, the 
bard, although on the road, is looking for a long-term patron with whom 
he can settle down; Peisetairos, on the other hand, wants to cut the cord 
with a cheque. In a small way, we can glimpse here the clash of symbolic 
and monetary exchange cultures that Leslie Kurke has explicated in her 
Coins, Bodies, Games, and Gold. In this, too, the anonymous bard is more 
like Pindar than Pindar would ever admit. 

A wandering poet cannot loiter, because he presents an implicit threat: 
either he becomes a drain on the economy, with his continuous high-priced 
praise and advice, or worse, he can turn mean. Plenty of comparative evi- 
dence exists concerning praise poets who get outrageous payofts by turning 
to satire. Among the Hausa, for example, Ruth Finnegan tells of the virtual 
blackmail tactics of roving solo singers, who come into town, apostrophise 
the local big-wig in praise-verses, and then, if not paid, gradually shift 
stanza by stanza into harsher innuendoes about his occupation, reputa- 
tion and political integrity.4° The Middle Irish story of the Ulster poet 
Aithirne Ailgesach (‘Aithirne the demanding’), who obtained as payment 
the (only remaining) eye out of the head of the Connaught king Eochaid, 
paints a similar picture." The Birds bard seems relatively tame, by these 
standards, at least on the basis of what he says. It could be that in a con- 
text of patronage-hunting and its protocols, he does not need to say any 
more. As it turns out, the counter-gift, consisting of the bard’s treasured 
Pindaric epos, features further innuendo that cannot be ignored. The lines 
run (941-5): 


38 Hale 1998: 302. 9 Kurke 1999, especially 101-65. 4° Finnegan 1970: 92-8. 
* Book of Leinster folio 114b1-30 (the opening of the eleventh-century tale Talland Etair); summary 
and further bibliography in O hOgain 1991: 22-3. 
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‘For among the nomad Scyths, he wanders apart from the host, who acquires no 
woven-whirled garment. Unglorified goes a jerkin without tunic. Understand what 
I say.’ 


Peisetairos gets the point, hands over his companion’s tunic in addition to 
what has gone before, and tells the poet to take it and get lost (apelthe — 
labon). The comic business with the clothes is fast and funny enough that 
we may not catch all the artfulness of this turn. First, there is the lovely 
pathetic irony of a marginal wandering type implicitly comparing himself 
to a marginal type among a marginal people — not just a Scythian but 
a Scythian outcast. Next, there is the implied threat — the ‘jerkin’ going 
‘without glory’ is a barely coded way of saying ‘no one will ever get my 
transmitted &/eos about you and your city unless you give me more’. We 
may be reminded of similar exchanges within the Phaeacian episode of the 
Odyssey, which is after all our first extended representation of another extor- 
tionist wandering poet who controls the threat of ill fame (see especially 
Od. 11.333—-84).4” 

Finally, when we hold up this passage against the original Pindaric 
hyporchema the innuendo gets sharper. As we have it (thanks largely to 
scholiasts explicating this very passage in the Birds), the Pindar passage ran 
(fr. 105a—b):*4 


ouves 6 Tol AEyoo, 

Cade lepdov EtraovuuE 

Tatep, KTiotOp Aitvas. 

VOUASEGO! YAP ev ZkuGais GAGTAI OTPATAV, 
ds aUaEopopNTov oikov ov TETTATAL. 

aKAens <d> eBa. 


Understand what I tell you, 

you whose name means holy temples, 

Father, founder of Aitna. 

For among the nomadic Scythians the man is excluded 

from the folk who does not possess a house borne on a wagon, 
and he goes without glory. 


Modern commentators like Kugelmeier and Dunbar innocently resist, but 
Tzetzes long ago saw this as disparaging, and not just parodying, Pindar. 
Siaoupel Tov TlivSapov says the Byzantine scholar: ‘he rips him apart’.*+ 


# Cf. above p. 10. On the metapoetic nuances of the hero’s interaction with his Phaeacian patrons in 
this so-called intermezzo, see Doherty 1991, Wyatt 1989 and Martin 2001. 

# Text and translation Race 1997b: 336-8. 

44 Ad Birds 930 in White 1901: 85. Kugelmeier 1996: u15 thinks there is no parody of Pindar intended, 
but that the lines are simply convenient for the beggar. 
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Aristophanes has cleverly taken the first line of the Ayporkhéma (owves 6 To1 
A€yoo) and placed it after the lines about the poor garment-less Scythian, 
which the bard has pointedly used to get himself a tunic. This way, the 
original phatic utterance of Pindar to Hieron (‘now hear this’) becomes 
much more mercenary (‘now hear this — give me that’). But the ultimate 
satiric point is that Pindar Aimse/fin his poems to Hieron was angling for 
bling. What kind of accessorising did he have in mind? The Birds poet just 
wants some clothes, but the phrase Upavtod6vntov éo8os is a metapoetic 
(and partially rhyming) rewording of Pindar’s original which mentions a 
house on a wagon (Guagopopntov oikov). Is Aristophanes implying that 
the real Pindar was hitting up Hieron for a sort of Scythian suburban utility 
vehicle? At the risk of making a parodic interpretation of this parody, I 
will simply point to a fragment of another /yporkhéma in which Pindar 
reminds Hieron that, while other places are good for various goods, Sicily 
is the world leader in production of the fancy mule-car (okhéma daidaleon, 
fr. 106.6). Perhaps the roving Pindar really needed new wheels and not so 
subtly told Hieron to improve his ride. 

One cannot help falling into this language of hip-hop, because there are 
many structural similarities between ancient and modern pay-per-poem 
performers. The constant threat of public blame for disrespect (i.e. non- 
payment) has already been mentioned. Self-mythologising is another (cf. 
among rappers, anyone from Eminem to Fabolous). Tied up with the 
presentation of self are the next two maxims for wandering poets: no. 4 
‘inflate your worth’ and no. 5 ‘diversify’. In the poet’s case they are connected 
to the essentially unregulated and open-ended nature of his occupation, as 
opposed to that of the stay-at-home performer. It is precisely because he 
appears out of nowhere, and can say anything about where he has been 
and is going, that the planetic poet can make his initial encounter into an 
investment tool. An excellent way to show how important you are is to 
mention the exciting, exotic or simply better places to which you must be 
moving on. In planetic discourse, this can be used to imply that the locals 
are stingy but over in (émsert name of next town), boy, do they ever pay 
big. A neat example of this strategy occurs in the novelisation of Homer’s 
life attributed to Herodotus.4* The young and newly blind Homer has 


45 Rogers 1906: 129-30 notes that the scholiast implied that Pindar’s original poem embodied his 
own request, and that the fragment was thus understood by Schneider in his commentary. Rogers 
himself cautiously suggests that ‘it would certainly make the Aristophanic adaptation more pungent, 
if Pindar was begging the additional present on his own account’. 

46 Graziosi 2002 provides a sophisticated reading of this and other Lives, in the context of later ancient 
‘inventions’ of an author to accompany the reception of Homeric verse. 
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wandered from Kolophon to Smyrna and thence to Neon Teikhos where 
he finds a gig at a cobbler’s shop, entertaining people with hymns and tales 
from the Theban cycle. He makes a living (mékhané) that way but then 
starts falling short of cash and decides to head for the metropolis, Kyme. 
Before he departs he says (lines 127-8 Allen):47 


aiya T1oSes NE Pepotev Es aiSoiwv TOA avdpav" 
TOV yap kal GULOS TIEOPPOoV Kal UTTIS &PIoTN. 
May my legs bring me soon to a respectful town: 

the heart of such men is willing, their devices the best. 


While it is an indirect snub, the operative words aidoios and prophron 
(appearing at emphatic caesural points in the line) are keys to the mercenary 
implications of the couplet (recall here prophron in the request at Birds 930). 
As Markwald has shown in his extensive study of the Homeric epigrams, 
these words are used in formulaic fashion in scenes of encounter in the 
Odyssey, in which the hero is seeking a kindly reception.4* Within the 
pseudo-Herodotean Life, the formula aideio8e Eevioov Kexpnuévov (‘have 
respect for the man who needs guest-friendship’) has in fact already been 
used by the blind Homer when he first encounters the people of Neon 
Teikhos (a poem we shall examine shortly). Alas, no one rushes out with 
cash in hand to prevent Homer from leaving Neon Teikhos. The quid pro 
quo he has in mind is revealed when he gets to Kyme and frankly tells the 
governing council that, in return for public support (démosiéi trephein), 
he will make their city as famous as possible (ewk/eestatén). In the case of 
the Birds bard, this bargain is never as explicit but must lie just under the 
surface. In the Homeric life, the Kymaeans’ refusal of support leads to an 
outcome that we might have predicted, based on the African and Irish 
parallels to which I have referred: Homer, in verse, bewails his ill treatment 
in the presence of the presiding council member, promising that he will 
leave immediately for a different polis:+? 


Aeolian Smyrna, seaneighbor, holy shore, 
traversed by the bright water of holy Meles — 
going forth from there Zeus’ daughters, his glorious children, 
desired to celebrate a noble land and city of men, 
but they in their folly refused the holy voice, the word of song 
(igotyv Stra, PrUIv &o1dhjs). 


47 Translation from West 2003: 365. 
4 Markwald 1986: 24-5, 30. 49 Text and translation from West 2003: 369. 
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Homer refashions the council’s refusal into an insult to the Muses them- 
selves, who have come from Smyrna (a coded reference to his own poetry). 
With the self-important phrase igonv Stra, pijyiv c&o1dt}s he adheres to 
rule no. 2 — ‘make yourself the voice of tradition’. The poem also contains 
a threat that he will get pay-back, and the subsequent prose tells us that 
he laid a curse on the people of Kyme, that they never produce a great 
poet (probably, as West suggests, an allusion to the lore that Hesiod’s father 
came from Kyme — in which case this is a slap at the poetic tradition that 
most rivalled the Homeric).*° Praise-poets can be touchy. 

If we take this Life of Homer as articulating a basic strategy whereby 
poets allude to their value by mentioning greener pastures where they can 
get ‘respect’, then Aristophanes’ stylisation of planetic discourse becomes 
all the funnier. At Birds 948, the poet takes his new clothes and says, ‘?’m 
off” This is a crucial moment because the audience will now expect to hear 
whether the wandering bard intends to go somewhere else where he will 
get better treatment and denigrate Cloud-cuckoo-land, or instead, go off 
content and spread the A/eos of the new city, as his re-payment for their 
hospitality. But the expectation is jilted. What he says is: ‘And going into 
the city I will make such verses as the following.’ What city? Says Dunbar, 
‘the juxtaposition of prepositional phrase and e/thon suggesting going into 
the city when he is now about to leave it, is awkward, but may be another 
example of the hack poet’s ineptitude’. Far from it, I think. The whole joke 
must be that the poet has been paid and therefore will stay in this very city 
of Cloud-cuckoo-land — the outcome that Peisetairos had feared from the 
start. But — even funnier — he’s now shifting gear into what is obviously a 
different poetic register, that of new-dithyramb (compare the later Kinesias 
poem). And joke no. 3: using the planetic strategy of saying ‘I’m off to 
greener pastures now’, he tells us that he intends to praise the city as being 
freezing cold, snow-struck and full of passage-ways (polupora). Not too 
attractive, but it fits the aerial locale perfectly, while hinting heavily that he 
requires another anorak. Po/upora must be another hint that this boundless 
cloud-city offers endless opportunities for his extortionistic-encomiastic 
‘ways of song’, for poros in late fifth-century usage often refers to monetary 
‘ways and means’. 

As my own ways of song are not endless, I will not delay over the evidence 
that Solon and Xenophanes knew and used strategy no. 4.°* Instead, let me 


5° West 2003; cf. the Contest of Homer and Hesiod (West 2003: 318-53). * LSS? s.v I1.3. 
See West JEG’ Solon fr. 19 (his departure from Soloi); Xenophanes fr. 6 (a threat to spread rumours 
about a cheap patron?). 
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turn now to the penultimate gambit no. 5 — diversify. Once again, the 
pseudo-Herodotean Life is a good place to start. A simple inventory of the 
poems embedded within this composition, or alluded to therein, yields a 
range of thirteen different genres: praise/supplication (epigr. 1, 9; Eiresioné= 
epigr. 15); blame (epigr. 16 — to the riddling boys); epic (ch. 16 = Little Iliad 
fr. 10, ch. 9 = Expedition to Thebes); epic as praise-poetry after the fact 
(chs. 26, 28); local history (ch. 16 Phocais); parainetic (epigr. 5, 1, 13 — the 
last-named also a begging poem?); propemptic (to himself = epigr. 2, 4, 6); 
epitaph (epigr. 3 for Midas’ tomb); plaint (epigr. 7); threat/curse (epigr. 8, 
12, 14); oracle (epigr. 10); hymns (ch. 9); paignia (ch. 24). 

The composer of the Life sometimes places Homer in fairly far-fetched 
situations simply to explain how a particular (most likely pre-existent) poem 
has come to be attributed to him. But we should not dismiss the prose as 
padding. Like the Provengal razos, and medieval Irish bardic romances (such 
as the story of Cearbhall and Fearbhlaidh), the anecdotal tradition travels 
with the poetry; it can be as informative (and authentic) as the composi- 
tions themselves. Certainly, Homer is being credited with the use or even 
invention of almost all important non-melic genres.*+ In this, he encapsu- 
lates the essence of rhapsodic performance as we can reconstruct it from 
other sources. He is also made into the essence of folk tradition, with the 
remarkable assertion that it was Homer who invented the Evresioné song and 
custom while wintering in Samos. His invented tradition continued forever 
after, as a children’s performance at a local feast of Apollo. The composi- 
tion is itself a perfect illustration of the dynamics of planetic discourse. In 
company with children, Homer would approach the most well-off houses 
and praise the occupant for his wealth and power, then switch to requests 
for hand-outs (epigr. 15, lines 3-7, 11-15): 


aUTai dvaKAiveobe BUpai: TTAoUTOs yap Eoslolv 
TTOAAGS, OW TIAoUTa dé Kal Euppoouvn TebaAvia, 
Eiptn T cyabn. doa 8 ayyea, YeoTa UEV Ein, 
KupBa<o>in 8 aisi waGns KATA KapSOTrov EpTrON. 
vuv Lev KpiOainv evar1Sa onoauosccoav...... 


53 On the Irish tale, see Doan 1985. 

54 The relationship of this fact to his ‘first’ name Melesigenes (cf. ps-Herodotean Life ch. 3) bears 
further scrutiny. The successive names of Homer suggest an evolutionary perspective on the level of 
individual performance career, which can in turn be taken as metonymic for the greater span of the 
development of distinctive genres out of an originally indeterminate category of ‘song’ (melos). For 
this evolution on the macro-level, see Nagy 1990a, esp. 33-51. 

% Text and translation from West 2003: 394-7. On this poem and the very similar Koronisma attributed 
to Phoenix of Kolophon, see Furley 1994. 
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veULal Tol vVeUUal EVIAVOLOS MOTE YEAIS@OV’ 

EOTHK Ev TIPOBUPOIS WIAT) TOBaS’ GAA MEP ata. 
<U>TIEP O€ THTIOAAOVOS, <> yU<v>at TI Sos. 
Kei UEV TI Seooels: ei SE UN, OVX EOTNEOHEV, 

OU YAP OUVOIKT/OOVTES EVOAS HAGOHEV. 


Open up, doors, all on your own: Wealth is coming in 
lots of it, and with Wealth, flourishing Good Cheer 
and Peace the good. Let all the jars be filled! 

May the mound of dough creep atop the trough. 
Now for some fair-faced barley meal-and-sesame. . . . 


Pll return, I'll return every year, like the swallow. 
Here I stand at the forecourt, barefoot. Bring quickly! 
For Apollo’s sake, woman, give something! 

If you give . . . good; if not, we will not stand here: 
for we did not come to live with you. 


Homer’s generic versatility is given pragmatic grounding by the realistic 
depiction of the various contexts that surround his compositions. We can 
go even further and speculate that the anecdotal tradition preserves some 
memory of actual occasions when real wandering poets — and not just 
their stylising rhapsodic descendants — found a use for verse. In this it 
helps to triangulate the generic diversity of wandering bards with informa- 
tion from Egypt, both in early and modern times, and nineteenth-century 
Ireland. Alan Cameron, in his justly famous article on poets of Byzantine 
Egypt, observes that one of the characteristics of Pamprepius, Horapol- 
lon, Christodorus and their kin was the ability to handle a whole range 
of material, from invective to encomia, epithalamia to epic, and especially 
local histories — for which they seem to have been paid by the locals.°° 
I am reminded of the Life’s picture of Homer's dictation of the Phocais 
(ch. 16). As Cameron stresses, the Gelegenheitsgedichte of such poets have 
to be distinguished from productions of the non-wandering scholar-poets; 
in most cases, the very occasionality of the vaganti verses has led to their 
disappearance, while big-ticket scholarly poets like Nonnus survive. No 
doubt the same applies to the bulk of the verse performed by wandering 
Greek poets of all eras.*” 

From fifth-century Egypt to nineteenth-century Ireland is not that far, 
in terms of poetic practices. The sociopolitical landscapes also look similar: 


56 Cameron 1965. 

%7 In this connection, it is interesting to see the range of genres performed by the poets referred to in 
epigraphic evidence collected by Guarducci 1929; see for example her no. 7, in which Kleokhares of 
Athens is commemorated at Delphi in 230 BCE for composing a prosodion, paean, and hymn to be 
sung yearly by children at the Theoxenia. 
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in both cases, as the result of régime change, men educated in a millennia- 
old poetic tradition were no longer readily employed; they take to the 
road, seeking patronage, meanwhile making a living as grammatici or 
as hedge-school masters, turning out polished poems according to the 
canons of their ancestors. In the case of Irish tradition, it was only the efforts 
of antiquarians and the nationalist stirrings of such scholarly collectors as 
Douglas Hyde that preserved the words of the last poet in this wandering 
tradition, Antoin O Reachtitire (Raftery, in English). Having lost his sight 
as a child, this illiterate performer spent most of his 51 years wandering 
around Galway between Athenry and Loughrea. In his edition Hyde notes 
the generic range of the surviving verses: “Raftery made songs in praise of 
people who helped him, or whom he liked, or in praise of the places in 
which they lived; he made political songs spurring the people against the 
Galls, or English enemy, and helping Daniel O’Connell’s party. He made 
an occasional love song, and an occasional religious song, and now and 
again a song of dispraise, a satire or “aer” as the old Gaels used to call it.’* 
Many points here could be paralleled with the Life of Homer tradition: I 
choose just one such aer, which Raftery made upon a farmer’s wife. The 
woman was preparing dinner, and Raftery smelled the beef and cabbage, 
but she told the blind man there was not a bite to eat in the house, at which 
point he said:°” 


Cluinin an torann, ach ni fheicim an bia: 
An té dhéanfas leathchuma orm, nar fheice si Dia. 


I hear the noise, but I see no food: 
Who keeps me deprived, may she never see God! 


We might compare Homeric Epigram 12 and the accompanying story. 
Homer, on the way to celebrate the Apatouria on Samos, encountered some 
women sacrificing to Kourotrophos at a crossroads. When the priestess told 
him to keep away from the ritual, Homer cursed her:°° 


KAUO1 Yor EUyYoUEVeD KoupoTpoge, 505 5€ yuvaika 
THVSE VEeoov NEV Avvaobal PIAOTHTA Kai eUVTY, 
T) 8 ETTITEPTIETHW TTOALOKPOTAPOIO! YEPOUOLV, 
cov dpn vév atrUBAUVTAL, BULOds SE UEvoIVa, 


Hear my prayer, Kourotrophos, and grant that this woman 
refuse the love and bed of younger men: 

let her fancy be taken by old men grey at the temples, 

whose vigour is blunted away, though their hearts still hanker. 


58 Hyde 1903: 15. 9 Text and translation in O’Flynn 1998: 214-15. 
6° Text and translation from West 2003: 390-1. 
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The main point, however, is simply that poetic diversity — the ability to 
handle many genres — is an evolutionary survival response to the dilemma 
of the wandering poet. The further consequences of this multi-tasking 
mechanism might be worth exploring at some other time. For instance, it 
could be shown that such flexibility enables formulas and motifs to pass 
easily from one sort of composition to another, as they are all in the same 
poet’s head. Furthermore, it is likely that this ability — reflected in the 
concept of polyeideia — is what Callimachus and later poets are striving to 
reclaim in their own production. Ion of Chios, one of the classical models 
for Callimachus, seems to have enjoyed the skill, but probably even he is 
just archaising: it is poets like Hipponax (another emblematic figure for 
Callimachus) who are more likely to have really required and displayed 
generic diversity in their travels.’ Circling back to the Birds passage, we 
can now see that the bard’s declaration on entry — that he has many melic 
songs for Cloud-cuckoo-land — is an entirely logical assertion for a poet 
seeking employment. He mentions dithyrambs (kuklia polla), partheneia 
and songs in the style of Simonides — in other words, civic poetry. The 
last-named figure is a further hint at two facts: first, Simonides himself is 
emblematic of a huge range of genres, including hymns, thrénoi, encomia, 
epigrams, paians, prosodia, dithyrambs and even tragedies (if one believes 
the Suda).° Second — and certainly not unrelated — Simonides, according 
to a body of lore about him, was a money-obsessed, skinflint poet-for- 
hire.°+ So to say you can do things @ /a Simonides is both a compelling 
advertisement and a warning signal. 

We arrive finally at the last handbook strategy, which might also explain 
this paper’s title, “Read on Arrival’. To put it in the words of the New Yorker 
who was asked by an out-of-towner how to get to Carnegie Hall: ‘practice, 
practice, practice’. The most amazing part of the Birds bard’s pitch is that 
he has already composed songs (uéAT TreTTONK eis Tas NepeAoKoxkuyias) 
for a city that has barely been founded. ‘When did you do that?’ asks 
Peisetairos, naturally. The poet answers “For a long long time now I’ve 
been celebrating this city.’ Like the flash of steeds, swift was the Muses’ 
report that came to him, says the poet. And then, just before asking for a 
gift, he addresses Peisetairos at line 925-6 as “Thou father, Aitna-founder, 
namesake of god-filled holy rites.’ This, say the scholiasts, is a quotation 


6 On the concept of polyeideia and its extensive repercussions, see Acosta-Hughes 2002. 

6 On this point see Loscalzo 2005: 225, who stresses the appropriateness of a poet not seeking private 
patronage from the city founders. 

& For an overview stressing the poet’s generic variety, see Bowra 1961: 308-72. 

64 On the stories, see Bremer 1991: 49 with further bibliography. I owe this reference to Felix Budelmann. 


Cf. further above pp. 11-12. 
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of the Pindaric Ayporchéma mentioned earlier (fr. 105), in which Pindar 
puns on the name of his tyrant addressee, Hieron the First. Once again, 
we can choose to see this as a bit of comic bungling and leave it at that. 
But the parody must go deeper. Aristophanes, in sketching the wandering 
poet, has given us a performer with a modus operandi in every other respect 
consistent with what we know of other wandering bards, real or imagined. 
What he is making comically obvious is that this bard — and by implication 
others — uses canned material. New to the area and short on details? No 
problem — a sixty-year-old praise-poem for Hieron can be recycled. This 
is a rehearsed performance, and the material has indeed been around palai 
palai. The bard has practised and practised this all before. As it happens, 
we have an interesting piece of evidence that might confirm the practice 
in question. The first epigram in the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer 
represents the wandering Homer’s first plea for support. In good planetic 
fashion he praises the place (see rule no. 1). But what place és this? The prose 
introduction clearly states that the poet came to Neon Teikhos a colony of 
Kyme, and said these lines. But the codices of the Lives unanimously make 
it sound as though he has arrived at Kymé (the next stop on his itinerary), 
‘Kymé the fair daughter’. The Greek as printed in Allen’s text runs (lines 
IOI-5): 


aideiode Eevieov kexonuEvov de Sduolo, 

ol TOAL aitrelvy Kuunv epicoTrida Kovpny 
vaiete, ZapS vrs Toda veiatov UyWikOLOIO" 
GuBPoolov TrivovTes USwp Geiou TroTALOIO 
“Epuou Sivtjevtos, dv &avatos TEekeTo Zeus. 


Have Respect for one in need of house and hospitality 

you that dwell in the steep city, the fair-eyed daughter Kymé, 
on the lowest spur of high-forested Sardene, 

drinking the ambrosial water of the divine river, 

the eddying Hermus, born of immortal Zeus. 


Martin West, on whose recent Loeb edition of the Life the above trans- 
lation is based, prints at the end of the second line vuugns ép1coTrid0s5 
“Hens, ‘of fair-eyed Hera the Bride’, a phrase he constructs on the basis of 
another version of this short poem (one that completely avoids the place- 
name) found at the end of several manuscripts of the Homeric Hymns.® 
Pauw’s emendation Kuuns (the genitive) might seem the sanest solution, 
and that is what Markwald prints. According to the latter, the geographical 


6 West 2003: 363. The hymn version has vuugijs {patéT1505"Hpns. On this poem as an envoi to the 
Hymns collection, see Allen, Sikes and Halliday 1936: 442-3. 
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detail about proximity to the river Hermos can only fit Neon Teikhos, the 
new city, not older Kyme, and so the poem should say ‘the daughter (i.e. 
daughter-city) of Kyme.’®* But I wonder whether it is not safer to stick 
with the received text. The psychological error was not scribal but bardic, 
an authentic performance fault rather than a wrong-headed transcription. 
Homer, practising for his reception in the bigger town of Kyme, got ahead 
of himself, or did not shift his formulas to fit changed circumstances.” 

For a card-carrying oralist the scripsist title “Read on Arrival’ might 
seem regressive. But the process I have been describing as endemic to 
wandering poetics seems to require a kind of temporary textualisation of 
one’s repertoire, ready to be ‘read’ under any circumstances, as much as it 
requires the fluid, composition-in-performance strategies of oral tradition. 
The successful roaming poet will be one who makes the memorised look 
spontaneous. I am not suggesting that poeti vaganti were the key to the 
writing down of early Greek verse, but they were certainly part of the cultural 
conditioning that accepted and encouraged re-performance in increasingly 
familiar forms. 

This brings us at last to the apparent target of the Birds in its parodic 
portrait. Like Aristophanes’ portrait of Socrates in the Clouds, the whole 
caricature can be easily dismissed as a comic composite of several types — 
Hipponax, Simonides and Pindar. But it could also be a clear-headed de- 
mystification of Pindaric pretence and its dangers.°? No matter how often 
Pindar in his odes professes inspired spontaneity, going so far as to adopt 
the conversational style that Andrew Miller has so well delineated, these 


66 Markwald 1986, ad loc. 

67 That the performance of prepared encomiastic poems was acceptable, at least in post-classical times, 
seems clear from such inscriptions as Guarducci 1929, no. 12, commemorating the young Ariston of 
Phocaea for his several akroaseis in the assembly and theatre at Delos in 146/5 BCE, at which he read 
aloud (avay]vous) poems already made tettpayyuateuueva é[yKoouia, line 10) and also hymned 
Apollo. 

It must be stressed that the existence of such units in no way detracts from the overall phenomenon 
of live composition-in-performance; the units function like formulaic phrases, or at the higher level, 
like ‘themes’, as aids to rapid verse manufacture. In this way, pre-fabricated sections actually confirm 
the habits of oral composition, for otherwise such devices would not be needed. 

MacDowell 1995: 210, like most, veers away from direct attack, proposing instead a generic target: 
‘Evidently there were in fact poets in Athens at this time who offered for sale songs for special events, 
like Pindar’s odes at an earlier date, and Aristophanes is mocking them here.’ One objection to 
seeing the historical Pindar as the parodied poet is of course that the audience of 414 BCE would 
have been a generation removed from his activity. But it can be argued (1) that a similar generation 
gap did not prevent Aristophanes from parodying Aeschylus (e.g. in the Frogs); (2) that there is a 
strong possibility that Pindaric poetry would have been familiar from reperformance in Athens and 
elsewhere, on which see now Currie 2004; and (3) that there were good contemporary motivations 
in 414 BCE for a comic attack on Pindar (and, metonymically, any patron-paid poets), on which 
see below. 
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poems are paid commissions, prepared in advance, rehearsed — most likely — 
and performed by trained choruses.”° Pindar had no Plato to play the part 
of his apologist, but everyone, starting from his original patrons on down, 
willingly collaborated with his high-minded conceit that his praise is non- 
mercenary kharis, and his status as wandering poet really that of a guest- 
friend, a xeinos. To act otherwise would be to question the basis of the entire 
system that produced the precious praise commodity and its aristocratic 
bases.” But, by contrast, as a citizen from Kydathenaion, a deme in the 
heart of democratic Athens, working in a poetic medium finally and for 
the first time freed (thanks to state support) from the total control of any 
one powerful individual, in which one-time high-risk productions were 
the rule, Aristophanes transcends the lot of would-be court poets. His is a 
tougher art-form (though at least he does not have to travel to get work). 
Thus, he can cast a cold eye on his predecessors in the craft of verse-making. 
Why would he want to? Perhaps because tragedy itself, the complement 
and rival to Aristophanic drama, was (so it seems) regularly subject to the 
pressures of political patronage. We know of the réle played by prominent 
khorégoi who happened also to be ambitious public figures (Themistocles, 
Pericles). Bremer’s evidence for payments to tragedians (and also come- 
dians) raises the much larger issue of Athenian drama’s relationship to 
traditional patron-supported encomiastic poetry, out of which it may in 
fact have grown under the Peisistratids.”* In addition, we must factor in 
the age-old tendency for politicians to take advantage of all possible poetic 
outlets. In this regard, the epinikion composed by Euripides in honor of 
Alcibiades, on the occasion of his Olympic chariot victory, stands out. As 
it happens, the victory took place in 416 BCE and the poem about it must 
have followed shortly thereafter — that is to say, not long before the Birds 
went into production.” While piling the clothes onto his Pindar-stand- 
in, Aristophanes may have been making yet another stab at Euripides and 
stripping bare a poetic genre that still posed a threat to democracy. 


7° Miller 1993. 7 Kurke 1991 remains the best articulation of the full system and its ideology. 

7 Bremer 1991, esp. 54-60. 

73 Testimonia and fragments: PMG 755 and 756. The latter (from Plut. Dem. 1.1) quotes Euripides as 
saying that requisite for the fortunate man (eudaimén) is a glorious (eudokimos) city. Cf. Birds 905. 


CHAPTER 5 


Wandering poets, archaic style 


Ewen Bowie 


In this paper I explore archaic wandering poets’ representation in their 
poetry of themselves and of their performances. I confine myself (some 
comparanda apart) to non-hexameter poetry of the period down to 500 BC 
and to pieces that I take to be in the first instance for monodic rather than 
choral performance. That is one of the reasons I have decided to exclude 
Stesichorus; another is that in his surviving poetry itself there is almost noth- 
ing that contributes to the issues I investigate. My cut-off date of 500 BC 
is partly to legitimise my exclusion of Bacchylides and Pindar. But another, 
and better, reason for that exclusion is that even their surviving epinikia 
on their own merit a separate treatment, and I am pursuing some related 
issues concerning them in another volume.’ 

A high proportion of the surviving poetry whose audience of first per- 
formance can be identified purports, at least, to be delivered to an audience 
outside the poet’s polis. To some extent the bare data may be misleading: a 
huge proportion of the surviving poetry bears no unambiguous indication 
of the location of its first audience, and when we can be sure, or almost 
sure, that this audience is not in the poet’s own polis, it is because there is 
either an identifying vocative plural address or a clear marker of some other 
sort — e.g. the poet praises an overseas host — features that we have much 
less right to expect in poetry composed for a poet’s regular Friday-night 
drinking-companions in his own community. Thus it would probably be 
right to guess that a fair proportion of poetry attributed to a poet from 
Ephesus, Mytilene, Thasos or Athens was indeed composed for audiences 
in these cities despite the absence of clear markers of this location in our 
fragments. Even after allowances are made for this bias, the number of 
pieces that on one ground or another can be tied down to a place other 
than the poet’s polis remains impressive. 


* P Agécs, C. Carey and R. Rawles (eds.), Reading the Victory Ode (in preparation). 
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This is not, in the seventh and for most of the sixth century, because 
elegiac, iambic or even melic poets are travelling in order to perform, or 
are seeking and accepting specific ‘commissions’. Rather it is because most 
poets are a species within the genus ‘member of a local élite’, men who 
were much involved in what has conventionally been called colonisation 
and in associated trade and travel. The distances that a sympotic elegiac 
singer might well have travelled are brought out in some lines from just 
after the end of my period — precisely from 480 BC, if the lines in question, 
Theognidea 783-8, do indeed belong with the preceding lines 773-82, a 
prayer by a Megarian singer, perhaps Philiadas, to protect his city from the 
Medes. 


TAGov NEV yap Eywye Kal eis DikeATWV TroTe yaiav, 
TAGov & EvBoins &utreAdev TreSiov, 
ZTaeTHV T EUpata SovakoTpopou ayAaov jKoTuU’ 
kai UW epiAeuv TrEOpPovaos TravTES ETTEDYOUEVOV" 
GAN oUTIs Nol TEPIs ETI PEEVAS TADEV ExElvoov" 
oUTws ovdév Kp’ Tv PIATEpoV GAAO Tré&TPENS. 
Theognidea 783-8 


For I have once gone even to the land of Sicily, 
and I have gone to the viney plain of Euboea, 
and to Sparta, the glittering city of the reed-nurturing Eurotas: 
and they all showed me eager affection when I arrived; 
But no pleasure from these things went into my heart; 
so true is it that nothing, it seems, is dearer than one’s home country. 


Here we have a singer keen to evoke places he claims to have visited in his 
travels,” though his purpose in listing them is priamel-like, in order to lead 
up to his closural yvooun that home is best. For us, however, the potential 
extent of a Megarian symposiast’s travel is illuminating. 

We cannot tell why this singer travelled. But some travellers were men 
whose part in their city’s political in-fighting had led to departure elsewhere, 
with or without étaipo1, departure that might in some cases be, or come 
close to being, ‘exile’. This phenomenon must be factored in judiciously.’ 


> Cf. the marble base from the Piraeus c. 475-450, presumably once bearing a herm, which picks out 
the dedicator’s wide travels (CEG 316): TW@av Eput &yoAua Epyootpato ABSnpitns éoTnoeu 
TIOAAGS BnodyEvos TrdATNAS. EUppoov e€etroine ovKk &Sar\s Maptos (‘Python son of Hermostratos 
from Abdera set up for Hermes the object of delight after gazing upon many cities. Euphron fashioned 
it, not unskilled, from Paros’). 

In Bowie 2007 I discuss representations of exile and displacement in archaic poetry (including 
hexameter epic), limiting myself to cases where that displacement is more or less involuntary. In the 
present piece I address poetry that offers evidence of voluntary wandering, but given the nature of 
our evidence attribution to one or other category is not always certain. 


rosy 
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For example, we are told that Semonides of Samos led a group of Samians 
to join the existing Naxian settlement on Amorgos. It is not clear whether 
the Samians went to all three of the Naxians’ settlements, Arkesine, Aigiale 
and Minoa, or only to Minoa where their presence is more fully attested 
archaeologically. It would probably be wrong to seek out an emigré per- 
spective in our disappointingly scanty remains of Semonides’ poetry. As 
we shall see, remains of one of his poems do bear upon my investigation, 
but as far as I can detect they are not affected by being composed by the 
Samian oecist of Amorgos (and may of course have been composed on 
Samos before Semonides jumped, fell or was pushed out). Much the same 
applies to some of Archilochus’ poetry: once on Thasos he seems to see the 
world chiefly from a Thasian perspective, though here there are one or two 
much-cited lines which do reflect his change of domicile. 

Let me move from these general considerations to particular cases. My 
discussion is articulated by genre (iambic, elegiac and finally melic poetry) 
because the conditions of composition, performance and circulation of 
poetry in each of these genres is different in ways that might be significant 
for this enquiry. For example, iambic and elegiac poetry could be readily 
composed by an amateur performer, even one with modest skills, and might 
be performed on any sort of sympotic occasion, at least (in the case of elegy) 
where an au/os-player might be expected to be present. Once performed they 
might well be transmitted without the tune to which (again in the case of 
elegy) they had first been sung. Performing most melic poems would require 
more preparation, and a composer-singer whose vocal skills combined with 
his (or her) skill on a stringed instrument were good enough to make his 
(or her) performance special. There was much greater opportunity for a 
gap to open up between amateur and virtuoso, and between virtuoso and 
professional. Moreover, when a melic performance was a ‘hit’, it will partly 
(to us incalculably) have been due to the effectiveness of the ‘accompanying’ 
music, and it will have been to that music that both the composer-poet 
and others reperformed the poem. 


TRAVELLING IAMBIC POETS 


First, Archilochus. The narrative later told about Archilochus was that he 
was the son of a Parian, Telesicles, who left Paros to found a colony on 
Thasos; that Archilochus himself went to Thasos, perhaps not with his 
father but later, and was active there as a citizen, both fighting against 
Thracians and Naxians for control of the Thracian Peraea to which Thasos 
gave ready access and embroiled in political in-fighting in the new polis 
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of Thasos.* His situation as a man who had been a youth (véos) in Paros 
and who in some poems is addressing an audience which is now, like him, 
Thasian comes across only in a few of his surviving fragments: 


éax Tla&pov, Kai oUKa Keiva, Kal PaAdoolov Biov 
Archilochus fr. 116 West 


To hell with Paros, and those figs, and its sea-bound life! 
os TaveAAtvoov dius eis Odoov ouvedpauev 
Archilochus fr. 102 West 
How the misery of the whole of Hellas has flocked together to Thasos! 
TSe 8 DoT Svou Payis 


eoTHKEV VANS aypins eTIOTEpTS 
Archilochus fr. 21 West 


But this island, like the spine of a donkey, 
Stands up, crowned with wild woodland. 


ie) 
ie) 


U YAP TI KAAS XGPOS OVS’ EpivEpos 
US EpaTos, Cios Audi Zip1os Pods 
Archilochus fr. 22 West 


For it is not a beautiful place, nor attractive, 
Nor desirable, like the one by the streams of the Siris. 


Of these lines the tetrameter fr. 116 West is clearly dismissive of Paros, and 
it certainly suggests a non-Parian audience; that it is a Thasian audience 
can only be a guess. As to fr. 21 West, we can be confident from Plutarch’s 
quotation that it is about Thasos; and from the way that Athenaeus cites 
fr. 22 West we can be fairly confident that the poem compared Thasos 
unfavourably with a settlement on the river — perhaps the south Italian 
river — Siris. If we then judge it probable that these formed part of the 
poem beginning with fr. 19 West — oU yor Ta PUyew To TroAuypUoou 
uéAei (‘I have no interest in the affairs of gold-rich Gyges’) — we can conclude 
from Plutarch’s quotation of fr. 19 that they were all spoken in the persona 
of a Thasian. We thus get an iambos in which the Thasian speaker (known 
from Aristotle to have been the carpenter, TékToov, Charon) is critical of 
(yéyet) the island that both he and presumably his audience have settled 


4 Much of this is a Parian narrative, found in the inscriptions erected in the Parian Archilocheion by 
Mnesiepes (third century BC, SEG 15.517) and Sosthenes (first century BC, SEG 15.518). We cannot 
be sure that it was fully supported by the surviving poetry, far less that Thasians accepted the same 
tradition. See most recently Clay 2004. 
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on, and praises the grass on the other side of the Greek colonial world. 
The stance is certainly modulated by the fact that neither the poet, nor 
presumably his persona loquens, nor indeed much of his audience, have 
started life on Thasos, but have all gone there, more or less by choice, rather 
than to another overseas settlement (&troikia). 

Another quoted fragment of Archilochus also plays the Parian emigré 
card. We know from its quoter, the allegory-hunter ‘Heraclitus’, that fr. 
105 West was uttered by an Archilochus who presented himself as ‘cut off 
in a critical military situation in Thrace’ (év Tots Opakikois &treiAUUEevos 
delvois): 


lAavy’, dpa Padus yap Sn KUUAoI TapdooETal 

TOVTOS, Audi 8 akpa TupEwv dpOov iotaTar vepos, 

OTL XEINAVOS, KIXavEL 8 eE GEATITINS POBos. 
Archilochus fr. 105 West 


Look, Glaucus: already to its depths do waves churn up 
the sea, and about the heights of Gyrae there stands, right above them, a cloud 
the mark of a storm; and from its unexpectedness there comes fear. 


There can be little doubt that Archilochus’ address to his comrade (étaipos) 
Glaucus (one of many to him) is the address of one fighting Thasian citizen 
(troAit ns) to another, and that it belongs to one of several tetrameter poems 
describing and perhaps prescribing details of fighting in Thrace, in another 
of which Glaucus is criticised (fr. 96.1-3 West).> But in this address their 
shared Parian past is exploited. As Sandbach demonstrated many years 
ago,° the ‘heights of Gyrae’ (&kpa Fupéoov) are almost certainly the high 
mountains at the south end of Tenos. These are some 50 km / 30 miles 
from Paros town, and clearly visible from the Delion on the hill just north 
of its harbour: they are some 375 km / 225 miles from the nearest point 
on the Thracian shore (trepaia) that the Thasian Greeks were fighting to 
annex. There is no way they could be a literal weather sign for Thasian 
or coalition Greek fighters in Thrace. Two points follow: first, in this case 
at least ‘Heraclitus’ seems to be right in diagnosing allegory; second, in 
choosing his allegory Archilochus picks a landmark and a weather sign 
familiar to himself and his addressee Glaucus — and no doubt to others of 
their generation who heard and may have reperformed the poem ~as Parian 
emigrés. He uses this possibly nostalgic recollection as a little-disguised 
lever to assist male bonding. Archilochus and his co-eval comrades might 
well remember from their boyhood checking the clouds over Tenos before 


> On these see Bowie 2001. 6 Sandbach 1942. 
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deciding if it was a good day to go out fishing, or whether it was better 
to stay on land plucking figs or trying to pick up the daughters of their 
fathers’ political enemies. I shall return to Archilochus when I discuss elegiac 
fragments. 

The evidence for an itinerant Semonides is much scantier and somewhat 
different. As I noted earlier, nothing that survives presents him as a Samian 
on Amorgos, or indeed as a Samian anywhere or an Amorgan anywhere. 
Twice, however, his Samian origin may season his story: an eel from the 
river Maeander at fr. 9 West, a goose from the Maeander at fr.11 West. Samos 
town (now Pythagorion) is a mere 15 miles / 24 km from the modern mouth 
of the Maeander, while the north-eastern end of Amorgos is five times that 
distance. Did Samians on Amorgos retain a liking for Samian luxuries, and 
is Semonides also playing the emigré card; or do these fragments simply 
come from poems composed on Samos anyway? We cannot tell. 

More however can be got from frr. 22 and 23 West.” Fr. 22 West, which 
we know from Athenaeus to be the first line of an zambos, runs: 


<T|> TTOAAG Lev BT TrPOUKTrOVEal, THAEUBpoTe, 
Indeed you have gone to a lot of trouble preparing, Telembrotus. 
This seems to have been followed, perhaps immediately, by fr. 23 West: 


evTAUOa NEV TOI TUPOS €F Ayains 
Tpopidrtos Sauuaotos, Sv KaTHyayov... 


Here for you is a cheese from Achaea 
A Tromilian cheese, a marvellous one, which I have imported . . . 


We cannot be sure that the action asserted by fr. 23.2 West ‘I have imported’ 
(kaTryayov) was that of Semonides himself rather than of a persona he 
has created; and it is indeed possible that this opening speech was followed 
by a framing coda, as in Archilochus fr. 19 West, which disclosed that 
the speaker was a named person quite different from the poet or persona 
loquens of the poem as a whole. But there is also some chance that this is a 
poem complimenting a host, Telembrotus, and that it is for performance 
by Semonides himself in a €evia (hospitality) situation in which he finds 
himself. Whichever of these is correct, the speaker presents himself as pro- 
ducing as his contribution (pavos) a cheese which he has brought back 
from Achaea: he thus uses his travels as a way of showing how his attention 
to bringing an interesting contribution might be seen to match his host’s 
attentive preparations, and of course in doing so he adds décor to his poem. 


7 T have discussed these fragments from a different perspective in Bowie 2001. 
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I have not observed other iambic poems where the speaker uses exot- 
ica in this way to mark himself as a traveller.’ But the third of the three 
canonical iambists, Hipponax, also presented himself as a traveller familiar 
with topography some way from his city, Ephesus, perhaps partly to evoke 
recognition in the members of his audience, doubtless numerous, who also 
knew their way round the area. Hipponax’s ploy is to list landmarks on the 
road to Smyrna 

Sciedheee bxets Thy ett ZUVEVT|S 
i8u Sia Auddav trapa& Tov ATT&AEw TUUBOV 
Kal of}ua Puyew Kai [Leow)otplios] othAnuv 
Kal uvt}a Tatos MutdA181 1a&AUSOS, 
TIPOS TAlov SuvovVTA YAoTEPa THEWas... 
Hipponax fr. 42 West 
The road towards Smyrna 
Straight through Lydian country, along by Attalus’ tomb 
And the gravemarker of Gyges and the stele of Sesostris 
And the memorial of Tos, the machtig Fiihrer, 
To the setting sun turning your belly... 


It is hard to fit all these monuments into the road between Ephesus and 
Smyrna, most of which anyway runs north-north-west, so the setting of 
the poem from which these lines come seems likely to be some other city, 
possibly Sardis itself. A fuller text might have allowed us to decide where 
indeed the poem was intended for first performance and how far, if at all, 
Hipponax was presenting himself as an Ephesian. 

Hipponax certainly composed at least one ambos for a non-Ephesian 
audience, that zambos which very probably opened the first book of his 
iambi in the Alexandrian edition: 


& KAaZouévioi, BoutraAos KaTEKTEIVEV . . . 
Hipponax fr. 1 West 


O men of Clazomenae, Bupalus has killed . . . 


No doubt there were other pieces of poetry which bore marks of a Clazome- 
nian performance-context and which contributed to the tradition found in 
the Suda that Hipponax was thrown out of Ephesus by tyrants Athenago- 
ras and Comas and settled in Clazomenae. We cannot tell whether in the 
continuation of fr. 1 West Hipponax marked himself as Ephesian, but we 


8 An outward-looking veneer can be imparted by mentioning food and drink in a way that serves 
something of the purpose of the Tromilian cheese. Hipponax fr. 124 West introduced Lebedian 
figs from Camandolus, a line apparently used to establish that Camandolus was in the territory of 
Lebedos: but this is just up the coast from Ephesus, so not especially exotic. 
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do once find him trading on his familiarity with its urban topography, if 
Strabo is right to insist that fr. 50 West (which he alone cites, 14.633) is to 
do with the topography of Ephesus and not of Smyrna: 


oikel 8 StrioGe Tis TOAIOs Ev <TH> ZUWevy 
uetafu Tonyens te kai Aetrptis aktijs. 
Hipponax fr. 50 West 


and settle behind the citadel in Smyrna 
between the Rugged and the Rough cliff. 


Although it is almost impossible to assess the point of this topography out of 
context, what we have seen involves a different technique from that which 
we saw in Semonides. Hipponax is not flaunting overseas connections but 
playing upon an audience’s presumed familiarity with the topography of 
the triangle Clazomenae — Ephesus — Sardis, and presenting himself as 
one of those who know their way around it. For this sort of an audience 
exoticism is generated rather by reference to a eunuch in the distant Persian 
administrative centre of Lampsacus (fr. 26.3 West). 


TRAVELLING ELEGIAC POETS 


Exploitation of the poet’s place of origin or of his being a €évos in his 
place of first performance is less obtrusive in elegiac poetry, but not so 
much so that claims about generic difference can be pressed. Nothing in 
surviving Archilochian sympotic elegy shows him playing what I earlier 
called the Parian card. Fr. 3 West has him looking ahead to a battle against 
Euboeans, and that could be a battle on Euboea, as some commentators 
have supposed (though of course need not have been). Even if that were 
so, it would be a further speculative jump to suppose that the poem was 
composed for first performance on Euboea by Archilochus to fellow Thasian 
(or Pario-Thasian) invaders: it remains a possibility, but no more, and the 
probability is not increased now that we know, thanks to Ben Henry, that 
adespota elegiaca 61 and 62 West belong to Archilochus too, so that we can 
also draw in some reference to Carystians and the territory of the Eretrians 
in fr. 62.6—7 West.? Archilochus’ story of his shield that has fallen prey to 
some Saian (fr. 5 West) implies a battle somewhere in the Thracian Peraea, 
but the implication is “Look! I am back from fighting the Thracians’ not 
‘Look! Here we are fighting the Thracians.’ 


9 As to something Thessalian in fr. 61.8 West. 
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The elegiac poetry of Archilochus’ mid-seventh-century contemporaries 
more often attests a migratory past for their communities than an itinerant 
present for them as individuals. Tyrtaeus’ fragments offer nothing to sup- 
port the smear of Callisthenes (FGrH 124F24) that he was an immigrant 
from Athens — in particular, according to Philochorus (FGrH 328F215) in 
the early third century, from Aphidna — or its development reported by 
Pausanias (4.15.6) that he was a lame Athenian schoolmaster.° Rather, as 
Strabo spotted (8.4.10), Tyrtaeus’ use of the first person plural in fr. 2 West, 
ascribed by Strabo to the Eunomia, supports — though it cannot prove — 
his Spartan ethnicity: 


Joo TreiGcouebax K[ 
lav éyyUtepoi yév[eos 
autos yap Kpovieov kaAAloTepavou Trools ‘Hons 
Zeus Hpakaeidais doTu Se5coxe Te, 
cio Gua TpOAITIOVTES Epiveoy TvenoevTa 
eupsiav TléAotTros vijoov &pikoyebar 
Tyrtaeus fr. 2.10-15 West 


Jlet us obey [ 
Jnearer to the kin[ 
for the son of Cronos himself, the husband of Hera of the lovely garland, 
Zeus, gave this city to the children of Heracles, 
together with whom we left windy Erineon 
and arrived in the broad island of Pelops 


The same identification of poet and migratory community informs a frag- 
ment of Mimnermus of Colophon and Smyrna. Mimnermus fr. 9 West, 
ascribed by Strabo to his Nanno," uses perhaps clichéd eroticising language 
to talk up both Colophon, where he claims the emigrés fom Pylos first 
settled, and also their final home Smyrna: 


aim < > Te TUAov NnAniov &otu Aitrovtes 
ingot Aoiny vnuoiv a&dikoueta, 

és 8 EpaTtv KoAopdva Pinv UTrepoTrAOV ExOVTES 
eCoued apyadens UBpios tyyeuoves: 

Keidev & AotHevtos &TTOPVUUEVOL TIOTALOTO 
Gedov BouAT) Zuvpvnv eiAouev AioAiSa... 


Mimnermus fr. 9 West 


‘© On Tyrtaeus cf. further D’Alessio (this volume) pp. 150-6. 

™ Strabo omits to point out that Mimnermus’ silence on an early occupation of Smyrna does not 
support his schema of settlement in Smyrna — expulsion to Colophon — return to Smyrna. The 
overlap of this subject-matter with what we might expect to have been in the Smyrneis may perhaps 
be better explained by seeing these lines as a reworking for sympotic performance of a part of the 
Smyrneis than by the supposition that Strabo is wrong to ascribe them to Nanno. 
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leaving Pylos, the steep city of Neleus, 
we arrived in our ships at desirable Asia, 

and bringing our overpowering might to lovely Colophon 
we settled, leaders of inexorable violence: 

and from there, setting forth from the river Asteeis, 
by the will of the gods we captured Aeolian Smyrna... 


The only wanderings the poet here admits to are those of or with his 
Smyrnaean ancestors, and it is most probable that the first performance 
was addressed to a Smyrniote audience. 

If Strabo (14.1.4, 633C) is to be believed, Callinus frr. 2 and 2a West 
also offered identification of a poet with his own community, in this case 
Ephesus. Strabo quotes lines found in a work he calls “The address to Zeus’ 
(év TH TrPds Ata Adyoo) 


DyuUpvaious 8 EAEnoov 
Callinus fr. 2 West 


and pity the Smyrnaeans 


uvijoal 8, ef KOTE TOL UNPIA KAAG Bodov 
<2 uupvaiol KaTEKNAV> 
Callinus fr. 2a West 


And remember, if ever for you beautiful thighs of cattle 
<have been burnt by the Smyrnaeans> 


This is part of the argument of Strabo we have already encountered that 
Ephesus or a part of it was once called Smyrna. Other parts of that argument 
may or may not work, but this detail is quite unconvincing: are we to believe 
that both Ephesus and Smyrna were known as Smyrna in the 650s BC? 
Besides, is it to Zeus we would expect Ephesians to turn in a crisis? The fact 
that the TroAlotyos 865 of Ephesus is Artemis, whereas in Smyrna there 
was a major cult of Zeus, counts strongly against Strabo’s interpretation.” 
More probably — and certainly more interesting for this volume — Callinus 
of Ephesus has either been ‘commissioned’ by neighbouring Smyrna to 
compose an elegiac hymn to Zeus, or has found himself in a Smyrniote 
symposium and offered as one of his contributions an intercessionary hymn 
to his hosts’ divinity. 

That, then, might be my first decisive testimony to an elegiac poeta 
vagans. The second is likely to be the song of a more distant traveller, 
this time singing at the point when he returns home, found in Solon’s 


™ Cf. Cadoux 1938. 3 Cf. Alcaeus and Anacreon discussed below. 
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self-propempticon when he takes his departure from Philocyprus of Soloi 
(fr. 19 West).'* Again the surviving lines are articulated around a prayer — 
indeed a wish and three prayers, with two prayers to Aphrodite for his own 
safe return enfolding a third asking for favour and distinction for the city 
he is leaving: 


vUv S€ OU HEV ZOAiO1O1 TTOAUY ypovoV EVES avaoouNV 
THVSE TTOALV vaiols Kal yévos ULETEPOV: 
auTap eve Uv vi Got] KAElvt|s ITO v}COU 
coKnor teutro1 KUtrpis iooTepavos: 
oikioua 5 etri TSE YAPIV Kal KUSOS STraCO1 
eo8Adv Kal vooTov TraTpIs é¢ TUETEOTV. 
Solon fr. 19 West 


But now may you, ruling here for many years over the Solioi, 
dwell in this city, and your family too: 
but may I with a swift ship from your famous island 
be sent unharmed by the Cyprian goddess of the violet garland; 
and on account of this foundation may she bestow on me her favour, 
and glory 
that is noble, and return to my native land. 


Herodotus also knew hexameters or elegiacs — more probably, like fr. 19 
West, elegiacs — in which there was warm praise of Philocyprus, ‘this Philo- 
cyprus whom Solon the Athenian greatly praised in verses when he came to 
Cyprus’ (PiAoKuTrpou S€ ToUTOU TOV ZdA~@v 6 ABnvaios aTrIKOUEVOS 5 
Kutrpov év étreow aiveos uXALo TO, Hdt. 5.13.2). I take the pattern here to 
be one that we find not much later with melic poets: a distiguished figure 
from another city, well-known for his wisdom or his poetry (and in this 
case both), visits a leading member of another city’s élite (in this and some 
other cases a ‘tyrant’, TUpavvos), praises him in sympotic poetry and prays 
for his and his community’s good fortune. 

From later, or probably later, we have one or two more cases in the 
Theognidea (which | discuss in line-order given the uncertainty of their 
chronology). 

The first, by chance, is likewise a prayer. The brief invocation at Theog- 
nidea 11-14 seems to be addresssed to the Artemis whose cult at Euboean 
Amarynthos we know from Callimachus: it could of course be composed 
by a resident of Amarynthos, but a traveller seems more likely: 


‘4 Tt is of course possible that, as argued by Lardinois 2006, fr. 19 West is not by Solon but is an intruder 
into one of the ancient collections of Solon’s poetry. I do not think the grounds for scepticism about 
the Solonian authorship of this fragment are any greater than for other poems of Solon or indeed of 
most archaic elegiac poets. 

*S Cf. van Groningen 1966 ad loc. 
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Apteul Onpodove, BUyatep Aids, hv Ayaueuvoov 
eload oT és Tpoinv étrAge vuoi Sojjs, 
EUXOLEVOD LOL KAUOI, Kakas 8 ATO KTpas GAGAKE’ 
ool Lev TOUTO Bec OUIKPOV, ENO! SE NEY. 
Theognidea 1-14 


Artemis, beast-slayer, daughter of Zeus, whom Agamemnon 
established when he sailed to Troy with his swift ships, 
hearken to me as I pray, and drive off evil fates: 
for you, goddess, this is a small thing, but for me a great thing. 


Such a traveller’s song may also be found in the address to the Dioscuri 
at Theognidea 1087-90: 


Kaotop kai TloAvSeuxkes, of €v Aakedaivovi din 
vaiet et Eupata KaAAlppOw TOTAL, 
ei TOTEe BOUAEVOOI PiA@ KAKOV, AUTOS EXO" 
ei SE T1 Keivos ENOl, Sis TOOOV AUTOS EXOI. 
Theognidea 1087-90 


Castor and Polydeuces, who in divine Lacedaemon 
dwell by the Eurotas’ fair-flowing river, 
if ever I were to plot some evil against my friend, may I be 
ensnared by it myself; 
and if he were to plot anything against me, may he get 
twice as much himself. 


Again, like Theognidea 11-14, this could be by a resident, and has mostly 
been taken to be so. But the lightly applied praise of Lacedaemon and the 
Eurotas would also suit a well brought-up visitor. 

The stance of a traveller is unambiguously adopted in six lines which 
compare the singer to Odysseus: 


Un) We KaKOOV PiuvnoKE: TrETTOVEE Tol CI T OBvC CEUs, 
os T Aiden yeya SHU HAUOEv EEavadus, 
Os ST) Kal UVNOTTpas dvEiAeTO vNAEl OULD 
TInveAotrns, EUppoov, Koupidins dAd\you, 
1 Ulv ONG UTrEevElve HiA~ Trap Traidi WEvVouTa 
SHea Te yijs ETrEBN SeiuaAgous Te WUKOUS.. . 
Theognidea 1123-8 


Don’t remind me of my misfortunes: I tell you, I have gone through 
the sorts of things Odysseus did, 
who came back after getting out of the mighty house of Hades, 
he, indeed, who also killed with ruthless spirit the suitors of 
Penelope, Euphron, his wedded wife, 
who waited long for him by the side of his dear son, 
and when he set foot on his land and its fearful recesses . . . 
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More is going on here than can be explored in this paper.’® The persona 
of a long-absent traveller who has returned from extreme peril and picks 
out for especial highlighting Odysseus’ murder of Penelope’s suitors might 
be taken as a warning to the singer’s drinking companions that he takes 
his marriage seriously. We may have lost further lines, but in what we have 
it is the analogous perils and deeds of Odysseus that the singer chooses to 
present, perhaps allegorically, not the landscapes of his travels nor those of 
the city or country that he has left or arrived at. 

It is possible that another elegiac sequence is also for performance by a 
travelling poet, Theognidea 879-84: 


Tiv oivov, Tov Nol KopUpt|s UTTo ThUyEeToIo 
QuTreAol TvEeyKav, TAS EPUTEUT’ 6 yépoov 
ovpeos ev Bryoojol Yeoiot Hidos OedTiVOs, 
&k TAataviototvtos yuxpov USwp eTrayoov. 
TOU Triveov GTO HEV KAAETIAS OKEdaOEIS UEAESvas, 
BopnxGeis 5 Eoeat TOAAGY EAAHPOTEPOS. 
Theognidea 879-84 


Drink wine which under the peaks of Taygetus 

has been produced by vines which the old man planted 
in the mountain glens — old Theotimus, dear to the gods, 

channelling cool water to them from Platanistous. 
Drink some of this, and you will scatter dire cares, 

and well fortified you will be much lighter at heart. 


It is only a guess that they were first sung by a traveller — if so, a travelling 
Laconian who brings with him some of his own appellation to improve the 
party and allow him to praise his home — something he does with concise 
sensitivity, evoking Taygetan glens, cold water and the speaking toponym 
Platanistous. The reference to the provenance of the vines might also allow 
him to establish a connection with the Churchillian figure of the Spartan 
king Theopompus, if we think that 60101 piAco OeoTrdutre at Tyrtaeus 5.1 
West permits us to emend 881 from 8eota1 piAos OedTiVOs (Theotimus, dear 
to the gods) to Se0io1 piAos Oeotroutros (Theopompus, dear to the gods). 
If sung first by a traveller, it resembles Semonides’ address to Telembrotos 
(frr. 22 and 23 West), but with greater elaboration of provenance than in 
what survives of Semonides’ poem. It remains possible, however, that we 
simply have the song of a Laconian host to a guest who himself might be 
Laconian or not.” 


16 Fora proposal that this is a piece of Archilochus, and that Euphron is a proper name, see Bowie 
2008. 

7 Van Groningen 1966: 336 argues that if the speaker had been a visitor there would have been 
warmer commendation of the host’s hospitality: there may well have been in lost lines preceding our 
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Within elegy, then, there is much attesting the movement of poets singing 
songs generated by their xenic status in a context that, where identifiable, 
appears to be sympotic. What, then, of lyric? I approached the material 
expecting to find much more exuberance, and more that could be imagined 
to be a virtuoso or professional development of themes provoked by the 
poet’s situation as a visitor. 


TRAVELLING LYRIC POETS 


Alcaeus 


I set aside Alcaeus’ storm-poems, perhaps arbitrarily, from this discussion, 
though any non-allegorical storm-poem is some evidence of an Alcaeus 
vagans. That Alcaeus did wander is manifest both from internal evidence 
and from the ancient biographical tradition. Some at least of these wander- 
ings were involuntary, occasioned by exile resulting from his hyperactive 
participation in Mytilenean stasis; of these exiles, at least one took him no 
further than parts of Lesbos outside a Mytilenean junta’s writ, and there, 
indeed, it is clear that frr. 129 and 130 Voigt were first sung.” But the later 
tradition has hints of him fleeing Lesbos, and it is worth asking whether 
a group of well-known poems might have been composed precisely for 
performance during overseas travel, whether voluntary or otherwise. 
The first is fr. 347(a) Voigt: 


TEYYE TIAEULOVaSs Olved, TO YAP GOTPOV TrepITEAAETOL, 
& 8 dpa YaAETra, TaVTA Se Siyaio’ UTa kKaUUATOS, 
&xel 8 &k TreTaAv Gdea TETTIE. .. . 
&vOer SE OKOAUUOS: VV SE YUvaikes UIAPATATAL, 
A€trto1 8 Avdpes, étrel <S1)> Keparav kal yova Zeipios 
jose... 
Alcaeus fr. 347(a) Voigt’? 


Wet your lungs with wine, for the star is coming into its place, 

and the season is harsh, and everything is thirsty because of the heat, 
and from the leaves the cicada sings sweetly .. . 

and the artichoke is in bloom: now women are at their most wicked 
but their men are weak, for indeed their head and knees 

are parched by Sirius... 


fragment. Harrison 1905: 329 suggested the poem was a letter accompanying a gift of a Laconian 
wine. 

8 For more detailed discussion of fragments relating to Alcaeus’ exile in Lesbos see Bowie 2007. 

*) Tt is possible that fr. 347(b), three lines on the cicada, belong after line 3 of fr. 347(a). 
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The linkage here between drinking and the hotsummer days is an ecphrastic 
mimesis of Hesiod, Works and Days 582-96. Alcaeus is upstaging as well as 
reworking Hesiod: the linkage with drinking is moved to the opening of 
the poem (if it is the opening) — Hesiod had drinking as the closure of this 
section of his poem — and Alcaeus’ other sympotika suggest that this song is 
for indoor drinking, whereas Hesiod’s lines envisaged toping in a pastoral 
outdoors, with a shady rock and a spring (589, 595-6). The observation 
that in this season women are ‘most lustful’, wayAdtatai (Hesiod), or 
‘most wicked’, prapwtatai (Alcaeus), has more immediate relevance in a 
symposion with aulos-players, avAntetdes, and the like than on the goat- 
grazed slopes of Helicon. But is this all? Is Alcaeus simply repatriating to the 
Aeolian soil of Lesbos some lines composed by the son of a man originally 
from Aeolian Cyme?*° Such a song would be an elegant compliment to 
hosts in Thespiae or indeed any Boeotian city within range of Ascra, and I 
suggest that first performance in a Boeotian symposium ought to be treated 
as a strong possibility.” 

Two other poems also point to a visit by Alcaeus to Boeotia, his hymns 
to Athena Itonia, worshipped at Coronea (fr. 325 Voigt), and to Eros (fr. 
327 Voigt), a god whose only significant Greek cult was at Thespiae. Both 
of these fragments are conceded by the selectively sceptical Page to indicate 
a visit to Boeotia. I would take the former to be the opening of a short 
hymn for sympotic performance similar to the short elegiac hymns from 
the Theognidea that have been discussed: 


aovaco’ Abavaa TroAcucdoKe 

& Troi Kopeovrjas yued[ 

vavoo Tapoev upil... .] 
Kapadic Trotcua trap oyGais.. . 


O lady Athena, sustainer in war, 

who ru[les], we know, over Coronea[. . . .] 
in front of the temple around [. . .] 

by the banks of the river Coralius . . . 


Much more can perhaps be said about Alcaeus’ hymn to Delphian 
Apollo, which apparently teemed with descriptions that set celebratory 
men, animals and inanimate nature in the context of a Delphic festival 
welcoming Apollo’s return from the Hyperboreans. The communis opinio 


2° Hes. Works and Days 636. 

*t Contra Page 1955: 306: “There is neither reason to seek, nor opportunity to find, any ulterior purpose 
in Alcaeus’ poem. It pleased him to repeat to his convivial companions a passage of Hesiod translated 
into the native dialect and metre.’ 
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takes Himerius, Ovation 14.10-11 (= fr. 307(a) Voigt) to be a fair reflection 
of its content, and I see no good reason not to go along with that. Alcaeus, it 
seems, described the Delphians composing a Toidva, paean, and a YéAos, 
song, and establishing yopous f18ée0v, ‘choruses of young men’, around the 
tripod in their successful attempt to recall Apollo from the Hyperboreans; 
then his actual return in a swan-drawn chariot in midsummer welcomed 
by the music of lyres, nightingales and cicadas and marked by Castalia 
flowing with silver, with even the relatively distant river Cephisus rising in 
recognition. 

Although much has been written about this poem it seems to me that 
points have been missed. Alcaeus’ description of public festival, with singing 
and dancing to the avAds (probably specified by Alcaeus, as we know from 
Ps-Plutarch de musica 1135f = Alcaeus fr. 307(b) Voigt) was balanced by 
one of lyre-playing,* and that led into an account of music-making by 
winged creatures which are common as figures for a poet, the nightingale 
and the cicada. I agree with Ian Rutherford that we cannot tell whether 
this was itself a paean or a lyric hymn, but my gwess is that it was the 
latter, and I take the reference to the lyre and the images of winged musi- 
cians to be self-referential to Alcaeus’ own performance of this hymn, and 
that performance to be sympotic. I also agree with Rutherford that the 
hymn ‘could well have been intended for performance at Delphi’; if we 
have indications of Alcaeus’ presence in Thespiae and Coronea, a further 
sixty kilometres to Delphi is a relatively short journey. However, I think 
Himerius’ insistence that the season is the height of summer — fv yév oUv 
TO B€p05 Kai TOU B€o05 TO YEoOoV (‘now it was summer, and the middle 
of summer’) — does not allow us to see Alcaeus’ festival as the theoxenia,*+ 
which was a spring festival. If Alcaeus was in Delphi at the time of a sum- 
mer festival, that must be either the Septérion or the Pythia. The emphasis 
on Apollo’s réle as a catalyst of music surely makes the Pythia more likely: 
I imagine (though imagination is always dangerous) a hymn by a sym- 
potically competitive Alcaeus which blends allusion to the earlier spring 
festival of the Theoxenia with evocation of the musical excitement occa- 
sioned by the contemporary &yav Louo1Kds, musical competition, of the 
Pythia. Alcaeus, on this hypothesis, has travelled by Boeotia, which may 
do something to explain the tumescent response attributed to the river 
Cephisus and his seeming claim (according to Pausanias) that Castalia’s 
water is a gift of the Cephisus: j1Kouoa 5€ kai GAAO Toldvde, TO VSwP 


* Cf. below on Ibycus fr. $166.5 Davies. 
3 Rutherford 2001: 27. 4 So Rutherford 2001: 28 n. 21. 
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TH Kaotadig ToTayoU SHpov eival ToU Kngicot. ToUTo étTroinos kai 
AAkatios év Trpooipicn Té és ATroAAova: (‘and I heard another story to 
this effect, that the water was a gift to Castalia of the river Cephisus. This 
is also what Alcaeus composed in his prooemion to Apollo’).% Alcaeus’ 
Delphic cicadas also recall the Hesiodic cicadas reworked in that other 
poem of hot summer, 347(a) Voigt. In both poems the time of year is 
unambiguously the same. The year itself is irrecoverable, but it would 
be unadventurous not to point out that Alcaeus’ major period of over- 
seas exile seems to have been when Pittacus ran Mytilene for ten years as 
aisymnétés, conventionally 589-579 BC, and that the reorganisation of the 
Pythia to make it a major c&ryaov UouCIKds seems to have happened in 586 
BC. The Pythia of 586 BC, attended by Cleisthenes of Sicyon (whose char- 
iot was victorious in the chariot-race)** and doubtless by other powerful 
figures, would be an excellent place for an exiled aristocrat to hang out and 
network. 

Two more fragments of Alcaeus can get only a glance. First, fr. 45, the 
beginning of a cletic hymn or prayer to the river Hebrus. 


"EBpe, K[GJAAlo TOs TroTauoov Trae Alivov 
e€i[no€ és] Troppupiav 8dAaooav 
Opax[ias é]peuyouevos Cx yaias 

4 Jinn]. [J 


kai o€ TOAAGL TrapBévikan TreTT[OLOV 

Kak Ka]Acv UTpov atrdAaio1 xép[o1 

yapula SAyovTal TO Gov as GAEi[TITTA 
8 On[iov] VSwp 


Alcaeus fr. 45 Voigt 


Hebrus, it is as the fairest of rivers that by Ainos 
you stream out into the dark-red sea 
roaring through the Thracian land 

4 [eich Base cede |: 


And you are frequented by many maidens, 

for their soft hands [stroking their fair thighs] 

[a joy]: they are bewitched, as, like an ungent, your 
divine water 


9 [?they pour upon themselves] 


*5 Paus. 10.8.10, cf. Strabo 8.7.5 = Alcaeus fr. 307(d) Voigt). 26 Paus. 10.7.5-6. 
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I am not reluctant to join those labelled by Page as ‘imprudent’?? who 
would associate this hymn with some visit by Alcaeus to Mytilene’s colony 
at the mouth of the Hebrus, Ainos (and I have a quite different idea from 
Page of how the poem went on). Of course, an Ainian location can be no 
more than conjectural, but if accepted it would show another way in which 
a travelling singer might draw on local colour to create a new poem and to 
compliment his hosts. 
Finally Alcaeus fr. 140 Voigt, beginning 


Lapuaipel Se weyas Souos 
XaAKool, Traioa & Api KekOountal oTeya 
3. AGUTTPAIO KUVIAIOL. .. 
Alcaeus 140 Voigt (= 203, 357.2-4 L-P) 


the great hall glitters 
with bronze, and it seems that the whole house is finely adorned (for Ares?) 
with brilliant helmets .. . 


This is a version of self-referential description of a sympotic location, but 
one that picks out for ekphrasis the weapons necessary to prosecute the 
stasiotic battles to which Alcaeus and his /etairoi are addicted. It might 
add a modest datum to a dossier on Alcaeus’ movements — is this for first 
performance in the andrén of his own house, or is it rather, as I would like 
to suggest, for a symposium in that of an /etairos, and so something to 
classify alongside Semonides’ praise of his host’s preparations (frr. 22 and 
23 West)? 


Ibycus 


Whereas some poetry of Alcaeus is firmly tied to a Mytilenean context, 
even if not to performance within the walls of Mytilene, Ibycus’ own city 
Rhegium remains one that has not yet been documented as figuring in his 
songs, unless it is to Rhegium that the Chalcidian colony of S227 Davies 
(= P Oxy. 2637 fr. 7) refers. To the long-known and much-debated papyrus 
fragment which praises a Polycrates, surely of and presumably on Samos 
(S151 Davies = P Oxy. 1790 ft. 1), have now been added others which have 
revealed Ibycus as poetically active in connection with another Chalcidian 
colony, Leontini (S220 Davies = P Oxy. 2637 fr. 1(a) 1-31), and Sparta 
(S166 Davies = P Oxy. 2635 fr. 1). Barron has also argued for a visit to 
Sicyon.”* Quoted fragments had already preserved references to Syracusan 


*7 Page 1955: 288. I print the text and follow the interpretation of Gentili and Catenacci 2007: 198-200, 
though I am less open than they (p. 198) to the idea that the setting is in some way ritual. 
28 Barron 1961. 
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topography, Ortygia (fr. 321) and Arethusa (fr. 323). A neglected anecdote 
in Himerius transmits a tradition that Ibycus had a road-accident between 
Catana, 30 kilometres south of Leontini, and Himera.”? 

The ancient biographical tradition surviving in the Suda’° has Ibycus 
visiting Samos, and it is most plausible to suppose that the song to Polycrates 
was sung there, that the song praising somebody in a Laconian context was 
sung in Sparta, and that those with Sicilian links were sung in Sicily, though 
of course it is formally possible that at least the Sicilian songs were sung 
in Rhegium in praise of Sicilian guests (€€vo1). In what sequence should 
such visits be supposed to have occurred, and in what capacity should we 
imagine Ibycus to have made them? 

Bowra proposed a model in which Ibycus began his career composing 
long, Stesichorus-like mythological poems in the West, and only took up 
shorter erotic poetry when he encountered it at the court of Polycrates on 
Samos.** Not inherently persuasive when formulated, this hypothesis has 
become increasingly unattractive as papyrus fragments accumulate. It now 
seems quite unlikely that Ibycus ever did compose long Stesichorean heroic 
narratives, which are anyway not suggested by the Alexandrian edition of 
Ibycus, since it arranged his poems by numbered books rather than (as for 
Stesichorus) giving them titles,” and his exploitation of mythology often 
seems to have an erotic aspect. 

The case of a long-known quoted fragment, fr. 289 Davies, both illus- 
trates how mythology might have operated in a poem praising an attractive 
youth and has some claim to be Sicilian in its location. This is a state- 
ment in the scholia on Apollonius of Rhodes claiming that Argonautica 
3.158-66 paraphrase what Ibycus said about Ganymede’s abduction ‘in his 
song to Gorgias’, év Tf eis Fopyiav @dt. Comparison with Ganymede, 
then, explicit or simply implied, could allow a song of praise to benefit 
from av€nots in the form of mythological narrative. But whence was the 
laudandus or épaopevos of this Ibycan song, Gorgias? The name is not as 
common as Hutchinson suggests,® and one of its attestations is of course 
in Leontini, borne by the famous sophist whose life began in the 480s: I 
would guess that an earlier member of this élite family of Leontini, perhaps 
his grandfather, also had the name Gorgias and caught Ibycus’ eye. Since I 


9 Tbycus fr. 343 Davies = Himerius Oration 69.35. 

3° Suda s.v."|BuKos (2.607 Adler) = TAr Davies, cf. below n. 43. 3! Bowra 1961: 241-67. 

> The Funeral games for Pelias (A@Xa étti TleAice) remain a puzzle, though this would be resolved if we 
simply concluded that a Stesichorean poem with this title (perhaps unusually short) was ascribed to 
Ibycus in error, cf. Hutchinson 2001: 230 with n. 4. 

33 Hutchinson 2001: 229 n. 2. 
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first made this guess long ago, an Oxyrhynchus fragment, $220 Davies = 
P. Oxy. 2637 fr. 1(a) 1-31, has shown, as noted above, that Leontini did 
indeed figure in Ibycus’ poetry, with mention of ‘glens of Kronios’, Kpo- 
viou tTuxat (modelled on Homeric ttWyes), said by the commentator 
to be at Leontini and linked with somebody’s frequent visits for hunting. 
The same commentary goes on to discuss an apparently erotic poem enti- 
tled ‘Callias’ (S221 Davies = P Oxy. 2637 fr. 1(a) 32-42), and this sequence 
might be taken as some, admittedly very fragile, support for the idea that 
the Leontini passage was also from an erotic poem, perhaps precisely from 
that for Gorgias.*4 

Much of this is precarious. But what stands out is a recurrent intertwining 
of mythology with praise of beauty, and, on at least one occasion, with a 
declaration of desire, pas (S222 Davies = P Oxy. 2637 fr. 1(b)). At the 
same time the praise in S220 Davies, the Spartan song, seems to have 
been of athletic achievement, inviting classification as (proto?)-epinician.*® 
How does all this fit together? Does Ibycus ‘make a name for himself’ as a 
poet of praise, and is then ‘commissioned’ to compose praise for athletic 
victors in cities first in the West, then in the Peloponnese — and in due 
course invited to compose praise poetry for Polycrates? Or is he simply 
an accomplished aristocratic singer whose virtuosity might encourage a 
host to invite a composition praising an athletic success in the family and 
whose erotic inclinations might prompt him to praise attractive young men 
wherever he found them? The former model might cohere well enough with 
a supposition that once Ibycus reached Samos he stayed, at least for some 
time, as a ‘court poet’: but it does not entail it. The latter model would 
encourage us rather to believe that Ibycus could well have travelled from 
the Ionian to the Aegean sea and back, perhaps indeed more than once, 
and that his visit to Polycrates was just one, albeit the most spectacular, 
among many visits to aristocratic houses in various Greek cities, visits in 
which his primary status was that of a €évos. 

In favour of the first model might be the possible performance of some 
of his poetry by a chorus and to the accompaniment of the avAds. So far we 
have only inconclusive hints in this direction. The similarity of some of his 
metrical units to those of Stesichorus, the triadic structure of many of his 
poems, the possible first-person plural &€iSo[yev?] in $166.5 Davies and the 
mention of an avAds-player, a]UAnTi\pos, in the same line — these might all 
support choral performance.?° But we are not entitled to take $166.5 Davies 


34 Cf. a Gorgias also in S226 = P Oxy. 2637 fr. 32. 3 Barron 1984. 
36 An aviAds also appears in S257(a) fr. 27. 
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as certainly self-referential: as in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 156-66, one 
sort of musical artist can describe the performances of another.” Moreover 
we may not be entitled either to assume that a poet training a chorus in a 
city he is visiting establishes that his status is that of a ‘professional’ rather 
than of a virtuoso aristocrat. 

In favour of the second model might be a detail in the secondary tradition 
of which little has been made. There was a proverb ‘dumber than Ibycus’ 
(&pxa1dtepos IBUKou) which is explained as being something said ‘about 
simple-minded people’ (étri ta&v evnOdv): ‘for although he could have 
been tyrant he left his city’ (oUTos yap TUpavveiv SuVauEvos dtreSTUN- 
oev).38 The quality of this information cannot be assessed, and it must 
be admitted that it could be worthless. On the other hand, it has about 
as much chance as the Suda entry of preserving some information about 
Ibycus life. If it does, then Ibycus was from the politically active stratum 
of Rhegian society — almost certainly, that is, a member of the élite like 
Archilochus, Alcaeus and Solon — and one motive for at least some of his 
travelling was to distance himself from the political turmoil of Rhegium. 
This is a context we should explore for the arrival of Ibycus at Samos: poli- 
tics in Rhegium may have been complicating relations with hosts in Sicilian 
cities, a visit to Sparta may have offered contacts in Samos and an opportu- 
nity to extend Ibycus’ €evia-network,®” and after a visit to Sicyon, as pro- 
posed by Barron,*° and Euboean Chalcis (nowhere attested, but how could 
Ibycus resist visiting the mother-city of Rhegium?) Samos would be an easy 
move. 

What did Ibycus find on his arrival at Samos? The praise of Polycrates’ 
KGAAos, ‘beauty’, in $151.46—8 Davies is delicate but insistent: “These men 
have forever a share in beauty, and you, Polycrates, will have deathless fame, 
even as my fame is in respect of my song.’*" Insistent too, however, is the 
implication of the word KAéos, ‘glory’ characteristically, as has been heard 
in the clipped Trojan narrative, acquired in war. Polycrates may expect 
to acquire this KAégos in the traditional manner in due course. The future 
tense, like the indirect praise of his k&AAos, requires a context quite early in 
Polycrates’ career. This is not to say, however, that he is not yet a tyrant. 
If we accept the Suda statement (as emended by von Gutschmid) that 


37 Cf. also above on Alcaeus fr. 307(a) Voigt. 

38 Diogenianus 2.71 = Test. 4 Davies: one MS (B) adds ‘to Ionia’ (eis laoviav); Diogenianus 5.12 has 
the variant proverb ‘stupider than Ibycus’ (&vorntétepos 1BUKoU). 

3° Cartledge 1982, cf. Hutchinson 2001: 231 n. 5. 4° Barron 1984. 

4" Tt is even more insistent and direct if we translate ‘Along with these you too, Polycrates, will always 
have deathless renown for beauty’, as argued for e.g. by Hutchinson 2001: 253-4, perhaps correctly. 


> Pace Hutchinson 2001: 232, what we find here is not ‘praise for beauty alone’. 


aN 
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Ibycus ‘came to Samos when the father of the tyrant Polycrates was its 
ruler’ but at the same time reject (as other evidence shows we must) the 
Suda entry’s synchronism with Croesus and the 54th Olympiad (564-1)¥ 
we have an Ibycus arriving, probably, in the 530s BC, perhaps not long 
before Polycrates became tyrant.*+ If the Suda’s term 7)\pxé, ‘was its ruler’, 
is taken to have some basis of truth, then Polycrates’ father, Aeaces, was 
either de facto top dog in the current Samian aristocratic power-struggles or 
perhaps was actually holding an elected office. In either case he need not 
have been perceived either by himself or by others as a ‘tyrant’ — Herodotus’ 
narrative (3.39.1) counts strongly against any other person than Aeaces being 
Polycrates’ father and against Aeaces himself being ‘tyrant’ — and whatever 
powers he had may well not have been easily passed on to his sons. Such a 
figure’s death before the family’s grip on power had been secured by the next 
generation could indeed precipitate a crisis for would-be successors, and the 
‘coup’ asserted by Herodotus is wholly intelligible if young Polycrates and 
his brothers did not relish spending years or more in a political wilderness. 
The analogies of the actions taken by Alexander on the death of Philip, or 
by Octavian on the death of Caesar, support the likelihood of such a move 
by a youthful Polycrates. 

In this (of course imaginary) scenario, S151 Davies would fit just as well in 
the months before Aeaces died or those immediately succeeding Polycrates’ 
coup: in either case Polycrates’ youthful beauty can without embarrassment 
be praised by a poet who seems to have uttered such praise wherever he 
went, and his expectation of glory can be introduced by a statement about 
the future. 

What does S151 Davies tell us of the stance taken by the poet Ibycus in his 
current stopping-point? He and his audience share a preoccupation with 
beauty. As in some other fragments, that is interwoven with mythology — 
here the part of beauty in precipitating the Trojan War is stressed (Ga] vOGs 
EAévas trepi cide, 5; ypu] ooebeipav S[1]a KUtrp1Sa 9) before the presence 
of beautiful people in the conflict is picked out (taviopup[ov] ... Kaoodv- 
Spav, 12, Cyanippus 37, Zeuxippus 40, Troilus 41). But the wandering eye 


8 Suda s.v."\BuKos (2.607 Adler) = TAr Davies: évOévbe (sc. from Rhegium) eis Zcuov HAGev STE 
auTiis Fpxev 6 TOU ToAuKpd&tous Tot TUpdvvou TraTip: the manuscript reading is 6 ToAuKpatns 
To Tupdvvou Tratrp. Von Gutschmid’s emendation, in H. Flach, Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik 
1884, 524 n. 4, was convincingly argued for by West 1970: 208 against Barron 1964: 223 n. 1 (who 
proposed TloAuKpdtns 6 Tot Tupdvvou Trattp, and argued for a father and son both bearing the 
name Polycrates). 

44 Hutchinson 2001: 258 n. 3 

45 Like Hutchinson 2001: 232 n. 7, I am inclined to take the étioté&tns Aeaces who dedicated ML 16 
as Polycrates’ father. 
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of Ibycus has also picked out a martial detail that would not displease his 
principal host (be it Aeaces or Polycrates): the best of the Achaeans at Troy 
were Achilles and Ajax (32-5). Of course that pre-eminence was not con- 
troversial (at least until the award of Achilles’ arms to Odysseus). But it can 
be said with especial force in the house of Aeaces, because with that name 
it is very probable that the family is claiming kinship with the Aeacus who 
was grandfather to both these heroes. 


Anacreon 


Anacreon’s travels are more firmly documented than those of Ibycus, but his 
status and self-representation in the places he visited is almost as problem- 
atic. He seems to have been part of the Teian community that left Teos to 
refound Abdera c. 545 when the Mede Harpagus attacked Teos (Hdt. 1.168); 
it is presumably in the late 530s or early 520s that he went to Polycrates’ 
‘court’ on Samos, even if we treat as unreliable Himerius’ account of his 
being summoned as tutor by his father to the young Polycrates#® — which 
would seem to require Anacreon both to be there at the start of Polycrates’ 
reign and, as the more probably reliable Herodotus has it (3.121), at its end. 
Of course if we allow that Anacreon might (as suggested above for Iby- 
cus) have come and gone, the oddity of this is lessened. It was presumably 
on the murder of Polycrates by Oroetes that, according to the Ps-Platonic 
Hipparchus 228b-c (cf. [Aristotle] Ath. Pol. 18.1), Anacreon was taken from 
Samos to Athens by a Peisistratid penteconter.47 

Linking surviving fragments and these places is mostly conjectural. In 
some poem Anacreon may have presented himself as one of the Teians 
involved in refounding Abdera, hence its dating by reference to him in 
Strabo 14.1.30. An iambic trimeter quoted here by Strabo (= ff. 505(a) 
Page) — ‘Abdera, the beautiful colony of the Teians’ (ABSnpa KaAt Tricov 
&troikin)) — may indeed be by Anacreon, but is not certainly his; Strabo’s 
phrase ‘not enduring the Persian violence’ (ov pépovtes Thy Mepoddv UBpiv) 
has a poetic colour*® and may be drawn from the same poem. We may 
also speculate that Anacreon’s description of Teos as Athamantian (fr. 463 
Page = Strabo 14.1.3) and the lines in which he ‘adorns the city of Teos 
with his songs, and brings the Erotes from there’ (koouet . . . THY Thiov 
TrOALV ToIs WEAEOl, KaKEIDEeV Gye TOUS Epwrtas: fr. 490 Page = Himerius 


46 Himerius Or. 29.22 Colonna = ft. 491 Page, best read in the text printed by Campbell 1988. 

47 For an excellent discussion see Hutchinson 2001: 256-60. 

48 Cf. Mimnermus fr. 9.4 West (discussed above pp. 13-14), CEG 100.2, 179.1 = ML 15.1 (Athens 
c. 506 BC) and otpatév uBpiothy MiSev Theognidea 775. 
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27.27 Colonna) belong to poetry in which he celebrated Abdera’s Teian 
origins.*? It has also been suggested by Hutchinson that both fr. 347 Page 
(on the cutting of the Thracian Smerdies’ beautiful hair) and fr. 417 Page 
(flirtatiously chiding the “Thracian filly’) should be thought to be Abderan 
poems because of Abdera’s Thracian location. But Thracians, especially 
slaves, found their way to many parts of the Aegean, and locating fr. 347 Page 
in Abdera involves discarding one ancient tradition that made Polycrates 
Anacreon’s rival for the favours of Smerdies.°° 

It is clear that at least some of the poems praising pretty boys for which 
Anacreon was later notorious had a Polycratean context, e.g. poetry about 
Bathyllus, cf. Apuleius Florida 15.51, 54 (test. 5 Campbell), or about Smerdies 
and Cleobulus as well as Bathyllus (Maximus of Tyre 37.5 = fr. 471 Page) 
or about Megistes (Athenaeus 671Ief, 673d = fr. 352 Page).* The surviving 
expressions of homoerotic desire — 347 Page for Smerdies (by implication), 
frr. 357 and 359 Page for Cleobulus — suggest a sympotic performer whose 
age did not prevent him exploiting his musical and verbal gifts to attract 
the young and whose relationship with his host Polycrates, to my mind 
one of €evia, did not inhibit competition with him for some of these boys’ 
favours. 

Alongside freedom of sexual action within Polycratean symposia, 
Anacreon may also have arrogated freedom of expression. We have not 
simply wry innuendoes at the expense of a girl from Lesbos reluctant to 
come his way (ff. 358 Page), who may anyway not be of high status (was 
perhaps even a slave), or obscenity directed at Herophile and Smerdies, 
perhaps by then lost causes (frr. 346.13 and 366 Page), or elaborate and 
prolonged invective against Artemon (fr. 388 Page), who is more successful 
with Eurypyle than Anacreon (‘and blonde Eurypyle fancies litter-lounger 
Artemon’, €av0f) 8 EvputuaAn pérer / 6 Trepipdpntos Aptéuooy, fr. 372 
Page).*” As well as these barbs there is perhaps gossip, whose power against 
himself Anacreon recognises, in fr. 354 Page: ‘and you will make me notori- 
ous among the neighbours’ (kat W étriBatov / kKaTaX yeiTovas TroTjoels).” 

Some gossip may have been at the expense of a married woman in Poly- 
crates’ entourage. Lines 11ff. of the poem expostulating at a boy’s cutting of 
his Thracian hair (fr. 347 Page: most probably Smerdies) have baffled schol- 
ars since Lobel’s publication of the papyrus. Anacreon’s rhetorical question 
49 Cf. Tyrtaeus fr. 2 West, Mimnermus fr. 9 West. 
5° Athenaeus 540e, Aelian VH 9.4, printed with fr. 414 Page but dismissed by Hutchinson 2001: 264. 
* For Megistes (also addressed in fr. 353 Page) and Bathyllus as pcouevor of Anacreon cf. Leonidas xxxi 

G-P = Anth. Plan. 306.5; for Megistes cf. Antipater of Sidon xv G-P= Anth. Pal. 7.27.5. 


»° For Anacreon’s own interest in Eurypyle cf. Antipater of Sidon xv G-P= Anth. Pal. 7.27.5 
53 Cf, Semonides fr. 7.110-11 West, Archilochus fr. 196A. 34 West. 
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in the voice of the persona loquens ‘for what will one do if one has not 
even been successful on behalf of Thrace?’ (lines 9-10: Ti yao Tis Ep&1 | 
uns UTrEep OpryiKns TUXev;) is followed by a claim to have heard that 
a ‘famous woman’ is distraught: ‘indeed I hear that piteous thoughts are 
entertained by the famous woman, and that she often says this, blaming her 
misfortune .. .” (lines 11-12: oikTp& 81) ppoveiv &kou[- | THv &ptyvertov 
yuvoail[Kka | TOAAdKIS Sé 1) TOS eitt[Elv). &koul- is most readily and most 
often supplemented dove — and that offers a suitably arch expression for 
introduction of a damaging or amusing testimony. But who is this ‘famous 
woman’? Attempts at solution range from a well-known /etaira, to the 
mythological Helen (requiring line 11 to begin a new poem, something 
the papyrus in no way signals), to a personification of Thrace.*+ The cru- 
cial difficulty is that a description of the form ‘the well-known x’ is quite 
inadequate to allow identification (“Do you know the well-known joke?’). 
That difficulty can be overcome by a trivial emendation: for &ptyvetov 
read Aptyvootou (the genitive of the proper name). The accusative will 
have been written by mistake for the genitive because it lies between Thv 
and yuvoilka. Lines riff acquire sense and teeth. The wife of Arignotus 
is not simply upset, like Anacreon, but distraught, wishing for death in 
heroic language. That a married woman should be exposed as reacting 
in this way to the loss of Smerdies’ lovely locks brings shame upon both 
husband and wife and Schadenfreude to their neighbours: Anacreon has 
turned what started as apparently a poem of self-pity into a scoptic tour de 
force. 

Against the poet’s self-representation as a desiring, drinking, jesting, 
autonomous and parrhesiastic member of a sympotic group, of which Poly- 
crates also just happens to be a member, there is no hint in what survives 
that Anacreon made poetic moves to reinforce his status by reference to his 
own origins, and only a few that he complimented his host’s (or hosts’?) 
generosity or hospitality. Strabo claims his poetry was ‘full of references to 
Polycrates’ (TAN Ns €oT1 THs Trepi AUTO EvnUNs), and Himerius that he 
sang of Polycrates’ good fortune (tUynv) when the Samians were making 
offerings to Hera (this might be in a prosodion or in a sympotic hymn).*” 
It may be the chance of survival, but a description of Samos as a ‘city of 


°4 Thrace was Lobel’s own suggestion: for good discussion of proposals see Hutchinson 2001: 269-71, 
rightly expressing doubt about all. 

55 Lines r5—18, see Hutchinson 2001: 272-2. 

56 Anacreon is likely to have known fr. 7 West of Semonides of Samos and Amorgos, also exposing the 
uitia of the wives of those present (cf. Osborne 2001). Perhaps this trochaic tetrameter poem sets 
out to be in that tradition. 

57 Strabo 14.1.16 and Himerius Or. 28.2 = fr. 483 Page. 
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the Nymphs’ (Gotu Nuydéov, fr. 448 Page), perhaps a compliment to 
some Polycratean hydragogy, must be reckoned thin pickings. Of course 
the praise of Teos, fr. 505(a) Page (if this is by Anacreon), could have been 
uttered in a Samian context, but Strabo’s citation counts against that (see 
above). 

Perhaps Anacreon was justified in focusing attention on his own poetic 
persona and skills. In Peisistratid eyes, he was a catch, and the impact he 
made in Attica vindicated their judgement.** But here too he was not the 
tyrant’s poodle. It may be worth recalling that whereas the Ps-Platonic 
Hipparchus says (228bc) that Simonides was lured to Athens ‘by large 
rewards and gifts’ (ueycAols lois Kai Seopots), no such claim is made 
for Anacreon. Once in Attica it was not only for the Peisistratids that he was 
active. A Critias son of Dropides, ancestor of the late-fifth-century oligarch 
and elegiac poet, was praised in a poem that was presumably amatory (PI. 
Charmides 175e4—-7). 


Simonides 


The last great lyric poet already active in the sixth century is Simonides.” 
The secondary tradition about his poetic activity and his relations with those 
whom he praised in his poetry is more voluminous than that concerning 
either Ibycus or Anacreon, but even fewer fragments survive which allow us 
to perceive how he presented himself and his relationship to his audiences. 
In what follows only some details of the secondary tradition will be drawn 
into my discussion, and this will base itself on the one or two fragments 
that might contribute to this investigation. 

First, the posture of praise is now firmly established as related to victory in 
&y eves, prompting Alexandrian editors to classify many poems as epinikia 
(arranged by contest).°° Praise is also likely to have been found in Laments, 
Opfjvo1, though the only clear case is in the fragment of a poem on the 
dead at Thermopylae, fr. 520 Page, not certainly a 8pfjvos. Within both 
epinikia and €pi\vo1 aphorisms, yv®par, had a significant réle (as in the 
epinikia of Bacchylides and Pindar), though hardly as significant as their 
frequent later quotation might suggest. Only recovery of a complete poem 


For Anacreon’s name and person on Attic vases cf. Hutchinson 2001: 259. At some date a bronze 
statue was cast (?by Pheidias or his workshop), and in Pausanias’ day was on the acropolis, Paus. 
1.25.1. 

°9 For the complications of his chronology, and an excellent brief introduction, see Hutchinson 2001: 
285-91. 


6° Prr. 506-19 Page, with praise in frr. s06—7, 509-10, 513. 


fo} 
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will show just how these aphorisms, yvddyau, functioned in a Simonidean 
poem, but even what we have points to their greater prominence than in 
Ibycus, where only fr. 313 Page looks like a yvooun, with perhaps a hint at 
moralising in fr. 310 Page.“ 

The fragment that seems most likely to help us is the substantial sequence 
from a poem addressed to Scopas quoted and discussed in Plato’s Protago- 
ras (fr. 542 Page, in Pl. Protag. 339a-346d). There is no agreement on how 
the three-line yvooun first quoted by Plato relates to a similar yvooun 
described as ‘the maxim of Pittacus’ (To Thttdketov, fr. 542.11 Page), or 
how Simonides’ own conclusion differs from the latter. Fortunately, this 
does not matter here. What is important is that Simonides devotes 40 lines 
to arguing for and proclaiming what he presents as Ais idea of the good man, 
and does so in a poem addressed to a Thessalian tyrant who was presumably 
lavishing, at the very least, hospitality and, on most views, further rewards 
in cash or kind, on the outspoken poet. Nowhere in Pindar or Bacchylides, 
far less in earlier lyric poetry, do we encounter such sustained moral argu- 
mentation. A similar mode is found in fr. 541 Page, whose preservation on a 
second-century AD papyrus gives us no clue as to context.®* What remains 
frustratingly unknown is how large a proportion of a poem either fr. 541 or 
fr. 542 constituted, what the rest of the poem contained, and to what genre 
it belonged. 

Other uncertainties abound. Nothing indicates that Simonides ever 
explicitly presented himself as a Ceian, or himself (or his poetry) as a 
visitor or €évos at a particular place; yet from the poetry of Bacchylides and 
Pindar one would infer that he is likely to have done so in his epinikia, 
and the story of the collapse of Scopas’ palace after his prevarication over 
payment for an epinikion (ft. 410 Page) might suggest a source, albeit per- 
versely interpreted, in which both Crannon and Simonides’ presence there 
were mentioned.® As likely as not, then, the absence of these topics is 
due to the accident of survival. Certainly in other contexts Simonides is 
far from shy about introducing named places: Athens and Parnes in fr. 
519 fr. 35(b) Page, Delian daughters in fr. 519 fr. 55(a) Page (?both paeans); 
Thermopylae, Hellas and Sparta in the nine lines of fr. 531 Page; six or more 
place names in the last 16 lines of the ‘Plataea’ elegiac fragment 11 West’. 
If we turn to that and to the other longer elegiac fragments published in 
1992 we immediately gain a broader perspective. 


& Aphorisms are also found in poems whose genre is uncertain: as well as in fir. 541 and 542, discussed 
below, cf. frr. 579, 581, 584, 590, 598, 602-4,? Gos. 
6 On this fragment see Johnstone 1997. ® As too might fr. 529 Page = Schol. Theoc. 16.36-7. 
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In one, frr. 19 (Stobaeus 4.34.28 lines 1-5) and 20 West (Stobaeus 4.34.28 
lines 6-13 overlapping P. Oxy. 3965 fr. 26), it emerged that the moralis- 
ing that had been known from Stobaeus was an abbreviated version of a 
longer argumentative sequence — a sequence that we already knew from 
Stobaeus led to the injunction to enjoy life while we can: ‘but learning 
this lesson persist to the end of your life indulging your heart with good 
things’ (GAAG OU TaUTa Uabdov BloToU TroTi TEepUa/ YUXT TOV a&yadav 
TATO1L xapiouevos, fr. 20.11-12 West). In a sympotic context, then, the 
moral argumentation of these elegiacs had a pertinent function, and there 
are plenty of elegiac precedents for the movement of thought, if not for 
the proportion of argumentation to conclusion. This might lead us to spec- 
ulate that the strong moralising streak in some of Simonides’ lyric poetry 
may be a contamination from his elegiac activity.“ 

The next poem of interest comes to us from a combination of P Oxy. 
2327 and P Oxy. 3965, giving fr. 22 West”. The singer imagines a journey 
to an idyllic island where he may see blond Echecratidas, take his hand 
and experience the desire that drips from his eyes; then he could have a 
good time with this trois, ‘boy’, shedding his own white wrinkles — a party 
in a flowery landscape where garlands will be woven and songs will be 
sung: 


] . o10 8aAdoons 
]pouoa Tropov’ 
Juevos EvOar Trepava| 
] 
5 Joi KeAcuBo[ 
lv Kdouov iog[T]_epavoov 
505 TrOAUSevbpov ikolipnv 
to [... .] evaéa vijoov, &yaAua Bliou: 
kai kev] Exex[pati]anv €av8dtelixa 
10 do[8aAuoiol id]dv yeipa AdBoiyl1 
dopa véo[v] ylapievt]os Tr ypods &v[B05 
AsiBor 8 & BAlepap]oov iugodevta [Trd8ov. 
kai Kev éy[co UeTH Tra] 1505 év GvOelow SBoed raGorut 
KEKAILEVOS, AEUKAS PapKidas exTLavUoas 
15 xait[nioi]y xapte[vt]a veoBAdot[ 
Pal | ] evavOéa TrAE |EGuEVvOS OTEPAVOV" 
] of the sea 
mak?]ing a journey 


64 The same suggestion (independently), preferring conscious to unconscious contamination, in 
Hutchinson 2001: 292, pointing out the precedent of Solon fr. 13 West. 
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Jing, where to complete 


5 I may [. . .]paths 
Jadornment of violet-garlanded 
]to a spot with many trees might I come 
COS |e Sis e.cctea shoes Jan isle with fair breezes, an enhancement of life: 
and Echecratidas with his blond hair would be [ ] 
10 seen by these [old?] eyes of mine, and I could [again?] take his hand 
so that he might [diffuse?] the young bloom from his graceful skin 
and pour desire-arousing longing from his lids. 
And I could [with the boy amid the flowers [have a pleasurable time 
reclining, my white wrinkles smo[othed out 
1s for (his?) hair charming new-blown [ 
[eevee ] plaiting from beautiful flowers [a garland 
Simonides 22.1-16 West” 


The most persuasive interpretation of these lines supposes that Echecratidas 
and the ‘boy’ are identical, that Echecratidas is dead, and that Simonides 
is fantasising about a journey to somewhere like the isles of the blest.® 
Echecratidas’ identity is contested, but in my view he is most probably the 
son of the Thessalian Echecratidas and Dyseris whose other son, Antiochus, 
is attested by Aelius Aristides (31.2 Keil = fr. 528 Page) as having been 
greatly lamented by Dyseris, and by the scholion on Theocritus 16.34— 
5 as having been said by Simonides to be the son of Echecratidas and 
Dyseris. Our poem would then be a composition for first performance 
in the house of the surviving parent or parents of Echecratidas — that 
Aelius Aristides mentioned only Dyseris might indicate that her husband, 
Echecratidas the father, was no longer alive when their son, Antiochus, 
died. 

Several conclusions of interest can tentatively be drawn. First, Simonides 
had formed and declared a romantic interest in the young Echecratidas 
before he died. This seems in no way to have compromised his relation- 
ship with Echecratidas’ mother Dyseris, whether we take this poem about 
Echecratidas or the lament for the dead Antiochus (on this view his brother) 
to be earlier. There is a later parallel in the erotic response expressed by 
Pindar towards Thrasybulus, son of Xenocrates of Acragas.°° Whatever 
rewards may have been offered to or requested by Simonides for epinikia 
or 6pfjvo1 for the Thessalian family, Simonides’ behaviour in their house 
or palace was that of a évos, just as had been that of Ibycus and Anacreon. 


6 CF. esp. Mace 2001. 66 Cf. Pindar Pythian 6, fr. 124a—-b Maehler and (much later) sthmian 2. 
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Second, although neither this nor any other fragment talks about 
Simonides’ journey to his hosts’ establishment, we may be invited to see 
the sea-voyage to the /ocus amoenus of the luxuriant island as a mirror 
of the journey undertaken by Simonides to Thessaly. Just as Simonides 
and Echecratidas will weave and wear fresh garlands, and sing with the 
clear voice of desire, so at its first performance Simonides is presumably 
singing, garlanded, in a symposium organised by his hosts. The trip to the 
isles of the blest becomes one of many Simonidean journeys, one that he 
would gladly make, but can no more do in real life than he can shed his 
wrinkles. 

The third and most discussed product of the 1992 publications is the 
elegiac poem narrating the preliminaries to, and presumably thereafter 
(in lines we have lost) the actual engagement of, the battle of Plataea 
in 479 BC (fr. 10-17 West”). The opening hymnic address to Achilles 
(for whatever reason it began the poem) allows Simonides to stress that 
the KAéos enjoyed by the heroes of the Trojan War was bestowed upon 
them thanks to Homer knowing about the war from the Pierian Muses 
and thus making the short-lived generation of heroes famous among later 
men (fr. 11.15-18 West”). So too he, with the Muse’s aid, will create ‘this 
honey-minded adornment of our song’ (kai Tov8[e YEA] ippova K[OoyoVv 
&o}1575 [HWuet]eons. In a self-referential trope that goes back as early as 
Solon (fr. 1.2 West), the poet reminds his audience that they are getting 
an ambitious song: the preceding comparison with Homer has hinted just 
how ambitious it is. The manoeuvre is not far distant from Ibycus’ in his 
Polycrates poem (S151 Davies): there his poem’s ability to confer KAgos is 
juxtaposed with the knowledge of the valour and beauty of the heroes at 
Troy which his audience knows chiefly from Homeric epic (to which the 
poem repeatedly alludes). What matters to the self-presentation of Ibycus 
in S151 and of Simonides in frr. 10-17 West” is neither whence the poet has 
come, nor in what social capacity, but that his skill allows him to compete 
with epic.% 

I close discussion of Simonides with a brief glance at his epigram for 
the seer Megistias, quoted by Herodotus 7.228.3-4. Herodotus notes that 
it was the Amphictyons who honoured the Thermopylae dead as a group 
and the Spartan dead with szé/ai and epigrams (Augiktuovés eioi opens 
oi étr1Kooutjoavtes), other than the epigram for the seer, but that it was 
Simonides who inscribed the epigram for the seer Megistias because of 


67 There is no space here to address the problem of whether this poem was conceived for performance 
in a public festival, where competition would carry particular point, or in a symposium. 
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their xenos-relationship (10 5€ ToU UavTios Meylotiew Zipovidns 6 Aew- 
Tpetreds got! KATE Eeivinu 6 étr1ypdwas).%% Whatever this implies about 
the authorship of the other epigrams, this seems to me to indicate that 
in the case of Megistias Simonides composed the epigram, waived any fee 
there may have been (and there may have been none), and covered the 
cost of inscription kat& €eivinv. This in turn suggests that (still?) in the 
immediate aftermath of the Persian Wars the status of €évos was of great 
importance in the provision of poetry. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Travelling poets have been found to be in three broadly separable categories. 
The first comprises poets whose travel is perceived as that of a member of 
a group: Archilochus in his zamboi and perhaps in martial elegiacs; Tyr- 
taeus and Mimnermus in their elegiac evocation of their city’s settlement; 
just possibly Anacreon. The best populated category is of solitary travellers 
who give evidence of performing in a context outside their polis, either 
manifestly in a symposium, as in the case of many poems of Anacreon, 
or almost certainly so, as for several pieces in the Theognidea. Within this 
category is a substantial group of poems where the travelling singer moulds 
his composition to honour, praise or thank his host. Already there in the 
iambic fragments of Semonides frr. 22-3 West (? c. 630 BC), this func- 
tion is also fulfilled by lyrics of Alcaeus and elegiacs of Solon in the 580s. 
In none of these cases have we any hint that the travel is undertaken in 
order to sing. The third category is of poets whom later tradition, at least, 
represents as professional and who ave travelling in order to sing. I have 
questioned the applicability of this category to Ibycus and Anacreon; and 
even if they fall into it, they clearly share much with singers in the second 
category, as indeed does Simonides whose candidature for membership of 
the third category is strongest. In different ways all three behave as sym- 
potic guests, praising the beauty of boys, in Ibycus’ case also vaunting his 
poetic skill, in Simonides’ case also adopting the réle of discursive moral 
instructor common in sympotic elegy. The demand for epinikia may have 
changed the ground-rules, but it is certainly far from evident that Ibycus 
was rewarded with anything more than hospitality, for them or for any of 
his other poems; and in Simonides’ case, even if evidence as early as Aristo- 
phanes points to payment for epinikia, it should not be immediately inferred 
that all his other poetry was either ‘commissioned’ or remunerated. The 


68 CF. Petrovic (this volume). 
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all-singing (and in one documented case, Hippocleides, all-dancing) itiner- 
ant aristocrat who first emerges in seventh-century elegy remains an impor- 
tant figure at the end of the sixth century, and is indeed still documented 


in the fifth. 


69 Cf. Theognidea 783-8 discussed at the start of this paper; and for a travelling symposiast (who would 
presumably sing) Dionysius Chalcous fr. 4 West, certainly from the mid-fifth century. The Clearistus 
of Theognidea 511-21 and the addressee of Theognidea 691-2 are not precisely dateable. 


CHAPTER 6 


Defining local identities in Greek lyric poetry 


Giovan Battista D’Alessio 


The formative period of the Greek poleis overlaps with the earliest phase 
of the development of archaic lyric poetry. The two phenomena are not 
unrelated, as both the sympotic songs of solo lyric and public choral songs 
were among the most effective media used for negotiating the position 
of individuals and groups within the community, and for staging shared 
identities. Poetic discourse in the context of public festivals and other social 
gatherings was a privileged occasion for parading, reinforcing and redefining 
collective local identities and, strange as it may seem at first sight, in this 
process a very important réle was played by itinerant and/or foreign poets: 
the construction of a /ocal identity was in fact often voiced through the 
articulation of a foreign poet. I hope that the following exploration of 
some case studies of public poetic discourse as a means for defining and 
promoting civic identities in the archaic and classical periods, and of the 
different strategies by which such a poetic communal self-definition was 
constructed, may help us to shed some light also on this aspect of the issue. 


A SONG WITHOUT A CITY: EUMELUS’ DELIAN PROSODION 
FOR THE MESSENIANS 


One of the most impressive examples of a song being crucial for defining 
civic identity is provided by what purports to be the most ancient preserved 
quotation of Greek choral lyric, or, indeed, of Greek poetry tout court. 

In two passages of the Messenian book of his Periégésis (4.4.1 and 4.33.2) 
Pausanias refers to what he defines as a prosodion performed on the island 
of Delos and composed by the Corinthian poet Eumelus for the Messenians 
at the time of king Phintas. Pausanias even adds that this prosodion was 
thought to be the only genuine verses (tn) attributed to Eumelus (4.4.1). 
I am grateful to M. Cannata Fera, A. C. Cassio, L. Prauscello, and to participants in the Cambridge 
conference for helpful suggestions and comments on previous drafts and on the oral version of this 


Paper. 
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Several chronographic sources agree in placing Eumelus before or slightly 
after the mid-eighth century, making him a contemporary of the founder of 
Syracuse, his fellow citizen Archias. In Pausanias’ narrative, the performance 
of the prosodion takes place some time before the outbreak of the First 
Messenian War, under Phintas’ successor. The dating and the interpretation 
of this historical event is a notorious crux for modern scholars, some of 
whom have even denied it took place altogether, or have supposed that it 
should in fact be dated only to a later period (as late as the sixth century), and 
that Pausanias, and other sources, may have been misled by the existence of 
competing and diverging chronological systems.’ We are not concerned here 
with the historical event as such, as there is no doubt that Pausanias (and his 
source) firmly thought that the Delian prosodion for the Messenians was 
to be dated much earlier than the sixth century. This date may have been 
‘false’, as we shall see, but certainly does not depend on a misunderstanding 
of different chronological systems. Eumelus’ early dating is in line with the 
relative chronology of his Messenian patron, King Phintas, within the list 
of the early kings of Messene provided by Pausanias himself (and which 
clearly derives from earlier sources). In this list, Phintas falls in the sixth 
generation after the first Heracleid king of Messenia, Cresphontes, and in 
the seventh (the eighth within an inclusive reckoning) after Temenos. This 
brings us to a date even earlier than that given for Archias, who, according 
to chronographic sources (Eusebius), belonged to the tenth generation after 
Temenos. If we project these data onto our chronological systems, it emerges 
that Pausanias and his sources thought that the prosodion was to be dated as 
early as the first half of the eighth century. Pausanias and his sources clearly 
imagined that such an event did belong to a period not much later than 
four centuries after the Fall of Troy, and this cannot depend only on the 
misunderstanding of a different reckoning of the series of the Olympiads. I 
suggest that, rather than than rationalising Pausanias according to our ideas 
about chronological verisimilitude, we should try to understand him on 
his own terms: Pausanias’ Eumelus stands at the very beginning of Greek 
poetic tradition. 

The fact itself that such a song should have been thought important 
enough to preserve and to quote around a thousand years after its supposed 
remote origin is extremely remarkable, even more so if we take into account 
the difficulties its historical context would entail. Pausanias, either directly 
or through his sources, had access to at least part of the poem, and is able to 


* Cf, most recently and drastically, Shaw 2003: 100-44, 129-30, 245, who places also Eumelus at a date 
around 590. For a discussion of the problems involved by her thesis, cf. Huxley 2006. 
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quote a couple of its lines in order to prove that in archaic times a musical 
competition took place on Mount Ithome (PMG 696):* 


TH1 Yao wpatar kaTabUULOS ETTAETO Moioa 

& KaBaEa Kai EAeUBEPA TaUBAA’ ExoIOR. 
For the god of Ithome took (or takes) pleasure in the Muse who is pure and wears 
free sandals. 


The theme of these verses is a frequent one in archaic and classical lyric 
poetry: the praise of the musical tradition and activities of a local commu- 
nity, and it is usual in such songs to refer to a sort of personification of the 
‘local’ Muse.* The most ‘ancient’ occurrence after the Eumelus passage is, 
interestingly enough, attributed to another ghostly figure of early archaic 
lyric poetry, the Lesbian poet Terpander. The praised community is, in this 
case, Messenia’s arch-enemy, Sparta itself (fr. 5 Gostoli): 


ev@ aixuc Te veeov GdAAel Kai Mdoa Atyera 
Kai Aika eupuayula, KaAdv ETTITAPPOBOS Epyoov 


There the spear of the young men flourishes and the clear-voiced Muse and Justice 
who walks in the wide streets, that helper in fine deeds. (tr. Campbell) 


Plutarch quotes these lines along with other very similar ones from a lost 
Pindaric poem in praise of the same community (fr. 199 S-M): 


evOa BouAal <yev> yEepovToov 
Kai véewv avdpdav apiotevotolv aiyual, 
Kai yopoi kai Moioa kai AyAata 


there excel the counsels of the elderly ones, 
and the spears of the young men, 
and choirs and Muse and Feast. 


Pindar himself uses similar expressions when praising Corinthian traditions 
in Olympian 13.22-3 (particularly close: the Muse, Ares and ‘the spears of the 
young men’). He also praises in slightly different terms the Locrian Muse 
in Olympian 10.13-5 (where Calliope is singled out among her sisters), the 
Ceian Muse in Paean 4 (another processional song to be performed in 


> Pausanias is clearly drawing on some source on Messenian antiquities: he says that Eumelus’ prosodion 
is only one among various elements which can prove the early existence of the music competition, 
but does not dwell on the others. 

3 The epic aorist étrAeTo is capable of conveying both a past and a present reference (by indicating the 
result of a process). Bowra 1963 has argued that it must have a past value here, but I do not find his 
arguments cogent: the lines may be read as referring to the musical activities in Messene both as a 
past and as a present event. 

4 Cf. Kienzle 1936: 74-6 (who omits Eumelus and Pind. th. 9, quoted later on in the text). 
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Delos, to which I shall return), and the Aeginetan Muses in the fragmen- 
tary Isthmian 9.> These passages demonstrate that the idea was a sort of 
commonplace, but also that it was a deeply felt one for most audiences. In 
all these cases, it must be noticed, local communities had their traditions in 
songs and music promoted through the songs composed by or attributed 
to a foreign poet. The similarity between Pindar’s and Terpander’s praise of 
Sparta is remarkable°® and may be interpreted in several ways. Wilamowitz 
argued that the lines attributed to Terpander are in fact a third-century 
forgery based on Pindar; Gostoli, on the other hand, thinks that it was 
Pindar who imitated the genuine Terpander.® In both cases, the fact either 
that Terpander’s praise was preserved for such a long time and that Pindar 
paid homage to it or that somebody had reasons to invent Terpander’s song 
at a later stage testifies to the high importance attributed to such songs for 
the promotion of local self-definition throughout the entire existence of 
the Greek polis. 

The fragment attributed to Eumelus is a sort of Messenian parallel to 
(?)Terpander’s praise of Sparta, and raises a number of problems. Both in 
the archaic period and later, processional songs to be performed during 
theoriai abroad in pan-Hellenic sanctuaries were common and formed an 
ideal venue for giving voice to the local communities: we shall focus on 
some cases presently. What sort of Messenian community would have been 
involved in this sort of activity in the eighth century? Hiring a foreign 
poet, training a chorus and financing a theoria at a considerable distance 
is a costly enterprise, which presupposes a community able to take collec- 
tive decisions and motivated to promote itself within a broader horizon. 
Several modern historians are sceptical about the possibility that eighth- 
century Messene might have been such a developed kind of community. 
More importantly, according to the available historical and archaeological 
evidence the possibility that a Peloponnesian community might have been 
interested in expensive cultic and self-promotional activities in far-away 
Delos would be remarkable indeed. The remains of Geometric pottery and 
bronze offerings in Delos are revealing: in the whole Geometric period 
there is no sign of objects with a Peloponnesian provenance. The vast 
majority of the ceramic remains come from the Cyclades, with more or less 


In Jsthmian 9 and Paean 4 the praise of the local Muse is accompanied by that of success in athletic 
competitions. A further instance of praise of musical activities is provided by Pyth. 5.114-15 (where it 
refers not to the whole community but to the local king Arkesilas). 

This is not the only contact point between Pindar and the scanty fragments attributed to Terpander: 
cf. also the echo between ft. 4.2 Gostoli and Pind. Paean 7b.10, discussed in D’Alessio 1992a: 359-60. 
7 Wilamowitz 1903: 64-5 n. 1. 

8 Gostoli 1990: 141, and cf. already Janni 1965: 93. 
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substantial proportions originating from Rhodes, Attica, Cyprus and Crete 
(in decreasing order).? The Geometric and Orientalising bronze objects 
from Delos have been carefully studied by C. Rolley, who has noted the 
important implications of the total absence of Peloponnesian tripods in the 
second half of the eighth century."° This cannot be taken as a proof that 
a Peloponnesian community could not have sent thedriai with offerings or 
choruses to Delos in the eighth century, but it certainly does prove that 
such an event would have been an exceptional one. Even if we admit the 
possibility, we should ask why a hypothetical Messenian community would 
have been interested in investing so much in a venue which at the very least 
was peripheral from a Peloponnesian point of view.” 

A further, important question to ask is how we should suppose that 
such a song was preserved through the long period when the community 
of the Messenians, if ever it had existed as such before, had disappeared, 
and the whole territory was under Spartan control. Martin West’s answer 
is that ‘it is imaginable that the song was preserved orally as an anthem of 
independence down to the fourth century, and that the most basic facts 
about its author were remembered with it until some historian wrote them 
down’.* On this hypothesis, we should imagine that for an important part 
of its history, the hymn, after its original public Delian performance, was 
clandestinely performed and remembered, until it finally gained pride of 
place in newly founded Messene.” Others scholars, such as Bowra, have 
argued that a copy of the poem may have been preserved at Delos.'* The 
idea that Delos may have served as a depository of written copies of songs 


9 Cf. Dugas and Rhomaios 1934. 
© Cf. Rolley 1973: 506 and 524, Rolley 1983, Morgan 1990: 205-7. 
™ The idea that the Messenians might have received a Delian oracle on the occasion of their participation 
in the foundation of Rhegium depends entirely on modern conjecture (Ganci 1998: 131-4, Debiasi 
2004: 47). The ancient tradition (which may well not antedate the sixth or fifth century, cf. Asheri 
1983: 32; for a less radical approach, cf. Luraghi 1994: 187-206) does not mention Delos at all. The 
same can be said of the alleged Delian réle for Chalcis’ involvement. More generally the evidence 
(where little can be added to the data discussed by Cassola 1954: 358-67) for oracles attributed to 
Delian Apollo regarding historical events (as opposed to oracles given to mythical characters) is very 
thin at best (cf. Cassola 1954: 359). 
West 2002: I10. 
It seems unlikely that the ‘Messenians’ performed this song at the Ithomaia during the later archaic 
period. Luraghi 2002: 59 has argued that ‘archaeological evidence from Archaic and Early Classical 
Messenia looks thoroughly Lakedaimonian and should most probably be connected with [perioikic] 
presence’ (cf. also Luraghi 2001: 299-301). On the archaeological evidence for the cult at Mt Ithome 
in the archaic period, cf. Cartledge 1979: 193. A fragment of a leg of a geometric bronze tripod, 
found close to the top of Mt Ithome and now in the Kalamata museum, has been published by 
Maass 1978: 33 and Plate 67; there is no new archaeological information in Themelis 2004. For some 
speculations on the origin and meaning of the Ithomaia, cf. Robertson 1993: 219-31. 
4 On Delos as the place where the song was preserved, cf. Bowra 1963 (‘inscribed after performance 
and preserved, possibly at Delos’), referring to Wilamowitz 1900: 38 (who, in fact, only suggested 
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performed by foreign communities before the late sixth century, however, is 
unlikely in itself, and certainly not corroborated by the anecdote concerning 
the copy of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (the Hyman itself not being more 
ancient than the second half of the sixth century) allegedly preserved in the 
local Temple of Artemis. The fact that there was no independent Messenian 
community that may have promoted re-performances of the song at Delos 
from the mid-eighth to the mid-fifth century makes this hypothesis even 
more unlikely. 

From a linguistic and metrical point of view, the two lines are of some 
interest. Apart from the proper noun Ithome and the preservation of the 
long alphas, lexicon and morphology belong to the epic koiné,’’ with the 
remarkable exception of Moioa, a form usually connected to the dialect 
of Lesbos and to the poetic diction of archaic choral poetry." It is in fact 
attested also in mainland inscriptions from the seventh century, both in 
verse and in proper nouns arguably belonging to earlier poetic tradition. 
The most convincing explanation of the feature is that it reflects the prestige 
of Lesbian poetic tradition in mainland Greece.” It is usually thought that 
this started with the influence of Terpander, who reputedly was active both 
at Delphi and at Sparta in the early seventh century. If the prosodion 
really dates from the mid-eighth century or before, it would precede both 
Terpander and the earliest occurrences of this feature, which was retained 
by Greek ‘choral’ poets well into the fifth century. 

The metrical structure, a dactylic hexameter followed by a dactylic pen- 
tameter, is in line with the practice attributed to the most ancient lyric 
poets, who were thought by Heracleides Ponticus and others to have worked 
mostly in the same metres as epic poets did." It is remarkable, however, 
that the same sequence was used by Aeschylus in the opening lines of the 
grand parodos of his Agamemnon in 458. As Eduard Fraenkel has argued in 
an important paper, this and other Aeschylean choral songs were conscious 


that Pausanias knew this poem thanks to a collection of Déliaka), and Debiasi 2004: 41 n. 121, who 
refers to the story about the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. Pavese 1987: 54 thinks that a more or less 
authentic text was first orally transmitted, and later recorded either at Delos or in Messenia, and 
that it got to Pausanias through a grammatical source. 
'S The meaning of the adjective kata®uutos, though, diverges from that attested in its three Homeric 
occurrences: Aristarchus (cf. in particular the scholia on J/. 17.201d) noted the difference between its 
meaning in Homer (évOUu10s, kKaT& WuyX7V) and the later meaning (&peoTds); Bowra 1963 recognises 
this same meaning in Od. 22.392, but the context is different, and Aristarchus’ interpretation seems 
more appropriate there also: cf. Lehrs 1865: 146. 
The restitution of the same feature, instead of the transmitted youoa, in the next line is due to a 
conjecture of Dindorf. 
7 C£., most recently, Cassio 2005. 
8 Cf, above all, Ps. Plut. de musica 1132b-d with Heracleides Ponticus fr. 157 Wehrli. 
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attempts at evoking the metres of the archaic citharodes."? The parody of 
this and other passages in the Frogs shows that a fifth-century audience was 
well able to perceive the archaising implication of such metres. 

The most striking feature of the two lines, however, is that, in spite 
of their alleged very early date, they obviously presuppose a situation in 
which Messenia has already suffered the loss of its freedom. If the Muse 
of Mount Ithome is praised for being ‘pure’ and ‘wearing free sandals’, 
the implication is that both issues were felt as being problematical.*° Sev- 
eral scholars have, therefore, questioned Pausanias’ relative chronology of 
Eumelus’ song, and have proposed a date after the end, or at least the 
beginning, of the Messenian War." The prosodion, however, according to 
Pausanias, is firmly linked to both Phintas and Eumelus, two characters 
who on any chronographic account must antedate the Messenian Wars.” 
We should not assume that any historical problem connected with the two 
lines depends on a mistake of Pausanias or of his source: the two lines either 
actually belong to that context, or were later deliberately attributed to that 
context. Accepting Pausanias’ attribution, while situating it in a different 
historical period, is not really being more faithful to ancient sources than 
accepting his information wholesale, while questioning its ‘veracity’. Once 


) Fraenkel 1918: 321-3 = 1964: 202-3. Fraenkel does not mention Eumelus’ lines in this context. 

2° For a ‘political’ interpretation of the phrase in Eumelus, cf, Bowra 1963, Cassola 1964: 271-2, De 
Martino in De Martino and Vox 1996: 117, Debiasi 2004: 45 n. 147. It is very aptly compared to 
Hor. carm. 1.37.1-2 pede libero by Nisbet and Hubbard ad loc. (recalled also by Debiasi loc. cit.). 
Pavese 1972: 256 n. 86 (followed by Grandolini 1987-8: 29-33) argues that ‘pure’ refers here to the 
sound of the voice of the singers, and that ‘free’ merely indicates that the feet of the Muse were 
free of physical impediments to the dance (or of foreign thoughts: Pavese 1987: 55), ruling out any 
political implication. For this alleged meaning of tAeuSepia Pavese quotes Pind. Jsth. 8.15, a passage 
where all other readers have argued for a ‘political’ reading (correctly, in my opinion). Eumelus’ text 
does not support Edmonds’ contention (accepted by Untersteiner) that these lines are hinting at the 
poet’s own literary originality. Croiset 1914: ii.52 n. 3 (quoted by Untersteiner 1951-2: 13) dubiously 
suggested that the adjective implies that the performers were of free status, as opposed to being 
slaves, but this was true for any civic celebration. 

Scholars who date the prosodion before the outbreak of the war (either denying its ‘political’ implica- 
tions or without discussing the problem) include: Dunbabin 1948: 67, Untersteiner 1951-2, Campbell 
1988, Pavese (1987: 57, one generation before 743; 1972: 256, second half of the eighth century) and 
Grandolini 1987-8: 29-33. Other scholars placed Eumelus’ prosodion afier the outbreak of the 
Messenian wars but still at a very early date: Bowra 1963 (later eighth century); Andrewes ap. Bowra 
1963 (at the time of the colonisation of Rhegion; followed, with modifications, by De Martino in 
De Martino and Vox 1996:113 and Debiasi 2004: 46-8); West 2002 (mid-seventh century). Shaw 
2003 places Eumelus in the early sixth century but dates also the Messenian war at a later period 
(cf. above, n. 1). Vitalis 1930: 39 somewhat naively argued that the prosodion was composed after 
the very first tensions between Messene and Sparta (which, according to Pausanias, preceded the 
outbreak of the war), and took the adjective as implying that “Messenians were free and so they 
should remain in the future’. 

No ancient chronographic source offers a date for Eumelus later than 738/7 (perhaps even 744/3, cf. 
Mosshamer 1979: 198-203). 
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we abandon the Phintas-Eumelus time frame, the prosodion can be dated 
any time before Pausanias’ source.” 

An obvious possibility is that the song belongs to the period after the re- 
foundation of Messene, when the city was in need of constructing not only 
its walls but also an historical, musical and poetic tradition.*+ Lyric songs 
played an important réle at the moment of the foundation itself: on that 
occasion, in 369, songs and music by Sacadas of Argos and Pronomus of 
Thebes were performed (Paus. 4.27.7), and Pronomus is known also as the 
author of another Delian prosodion, for Chalcis (on which more later). 
Incidentally, the mention of Sacadas and Pronomus provides us with further 
evidence on the ‘ethnic’ and political implications of lyric traditions, as the 
foundation of Messene took place under the aegis of Argos and Thebes. 
A more attractive scenario, however, would be provided if we suppose 
that the poem was in fact ‘forged’ in the fifth century by the Messenian 
refugees resident in Naupactus under Athenian protection.*® As I have 
argued above, both linguistic and metrical features are fully compatible 
with fifth-century archaising lyric poetry. In this period (particularly, but 
not only, after 424), Delos was an important focal point for Athens and 
its allies, and several choral poems are preserved, which seem to have been 
composed for performance on the island. The group includes Bacchylides 17 
and Pindar, Paean 4 (for the Ceians), Paean 5 (for an unknown Ionian polis, 
or for Athens itself), and perhaps Pronomus’ prosodion for Chalcis (if it 
does not fall after Athens’ defeat in 404): to two of them, I shall return. The 
Messenians at Naupactus certainly had many more reasons to send a theoria 
to Delos than eighth-century ‘Messenians’ might ever have had.*” They 
were, moreover, obviously very much interested in furthering the traditional 


3 | fully agree with Robertson 1993: 224 n. 14 that, once ‘Pausanias’ account of how and when the 
choir was sent’ is discarded, ‘there is little reason to follow Pausanias in other details, such as the 
early date or the ascription to Eumelus’. 

Pohlenz 1955: 190; cf. also Raaflaub 1981: 192 and 35r. 

Wilamowitz 1900: 38-9 n. 1 (unnecessarily, in my opinion) argues that Pausanias may have drawn 

all his information on these Delian poems from a single, Delian source (cf. n. 14, above). 

This was first argued by de Schoeffer 1889: 7-8; some of his linguistic arguments (suggested to him 

by H. Diels) are not quite cogent, but the historical scenario still seems to me to offer the most 

plausible explanation. His suggestion has been largely neglected, though Robertson 1993: 224 and 

n. 14, apparently without knowledge of de Schoeffer, also mentions a fifth-century date as an 

alternative to the possibility that the Messenian refugees at Naupactus may have preserved the old 

processional hymn. 

7 On the Messenians at Naupactus, cf. Deshours 1993, Figueira 1999, Luraghi 2001 and 2002, Alcock 
2002. None of these interesting papers focusing on Messenian identity (and the other ones included 
in the recent volumes by Powell and Hodkinson 2002 and Luraghi and Alcock 2003) has anything 
to say about Eumelus’ prosodion. The dedication by the Messenians from Naupactus of Paeonius’ 
Nike at Olympia (on which, cf. Luraghi 2001: 294) is a(nother?) remarkable sign of their attempt to 
draw pan-Hellenic attention to their community. 
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cult of Zeus Ithomatas: according to Pausanias, the famous bronze statue of 
the god, attributed to the artist Hageladas, had been commissioned by the 
Messenians at Naupactus.”® After Messene’s foundation in 369 it became 
the cult statue on Mount Ithome itself. It is probably no coincidence that 
this information is provided by Pausanias immediately before his quotation 
of the two lines from the prosodion. 

Two factors may have contributed to the choice of Eumelus as the author 
of the Messenian prosodion: on the one hand, the famous names of the 
seventh century were too strongly linked to Sparta,*? while, on the other 
hand, an eighth-century name was needed, because the event described had 
to precede the First Messenian War (and because this would give Messenia 
the edge over Sparta, where the earliest lyric tradition goes back to the later 
Terpander). 

We have really no way to say for sure whether the prosodion was a 
surprising relic from the eighth century, or a late ‘forgery’. Based on the 
evidence available, I would decidedly incline towards this latter solution. 
On both accounts, however, the story of the prosodion demonstrates the 
great importance attributed to the lyric tradition in shaping local identities. 
Incidentally, it also illustrates the issues which might have been at stake in 
the tradition of a choral poem: an ancient song might have been perceived 
in a different light through re-performance in different contexts; a newer 
one might have presented itself as the re-performance of an original song 
projected to a foundational past.?° 


DELIAN PROSODIA 


Leaving aside for a moment the issue of whether Eumelus’ poem should 
be dated well into the eighth century or considered a later creation, its 
presentation as a processional song to be performed on Delos has interesting 
implications for the expected context of such a choral self-presentation. 
This pan-Hellenic venue seems to have long been crucial for the Ionian 
communities, and, perhaps, for Eastern Greeks more generally, as a place 


28 There are problems also with this attribution, as other evidence suggests that Hageladas (or an earlier 
artist with this same name) was active in the last quarter of the sixth century, while the Messenians 
moved to Naupactus only around the mid-fifth century. 

9 Cf. the information about the Helots not being allowed to sing the songs of Terpander in Plut. 
Lycurg. 28.10 (= Test. 57 Gostoli). 

3° For another interesting fifth-century case of choral celebrations presented as going back to a foun- 
dational event, cf. Thuc. 5.16.3, where the Spartans ‘recalled Pleistoanax with the same choruses and 
sacrifices (Tois Syoiois Yopois Kai Suciais) as when the Spartans established the kingship at the 
founding of Sparta’, with Hornblower 2004: 312-13 (I owe the reference to S. Hornblower). 
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for displaying and enjoying their musical and poetic traditions, as the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo vividly evokes. We know of several processional 
songs performed by choruses for various poleis in the island, and we can 
even read, though in a fragmentary state, the remains of two or three of 
them.** Pindar’s Paean 4 probably is, as I have argued elsewhere, the same 
poem referred to by the scholia to sthmian 1 as a ‘processional paean for 
the Ceians to be performed on Delos’,” and, as we shall see later on, the 
identity of this lonian community and its past are at the centre of the song. 
The community itself speaks in the first person throughout the ode (even if 
the text is the work of a foreign poet, Pindar of Thebes). Paean 5, the next 
ode in the collection of Pindar’s Paeans, belongs within a section, which 
seems to have included songs labelled as ‘processional paeans’ by ancient 
sources or compatible with such a definition. This short song certainly was 
meant for a performance at Delos and its last section preserves the final 
part of a history of the foundation of Euboea and the Cyclades by the 
Tonians. It very clearly emerges how in both the Delian processional odes 
of Pindar the self-definition of the Ionian communities was an important 
feature. The possible chronological frame of the two paeans is compatible 
with their having been performed in the period when the Delian league 
was under Athenian control. The Athenian point of view might have been 
an important issue in Paean 5, though this is far from certain. It apparently 
is not in the case of Paean 4, and we have no reason to believe that the 
crucial function of the Delian festival in putting civic identities on parade 
only started under the aegis of Athens. 

Interestingly enough, the next Delian prosodion known to us, the pro- 
cessional song Pronomus composed for Chalcis in Euboea (Paus. 9.12.6), 
was also the work of a Theban poet for an Ionian polis. I have argued 
elsewhere that already in the fifth century Thebes may have had interests at 
stake in the Delian sanctuary, as is suggested by Pindar’s First Hymn, and by 
the Theban involvement in the sanctuary of Delion near Tanagra.® In the 
last stages of the Peloponnesian War, Chalcis moved away from Athenian 
influence, and in the early years of the fourth century was much closer to 
Thebes. We know too little of the chronology of Pronomus’ career to say 


3" Cf. also Paean 12 S-M, which was, as I have argued in D’Alessio 1997: 28, in fact a prosodion for 
the Naxians to be performed on Delos. For other fragments possibly belonging in this context, 
cf. D’Alessio 1997: 28-9. 

3 D’Alessio 1994: 64. 

33 Cf. D’Alessio 2007. For Boeotia and Delos in the Hellenistic period: Reger 1994. On cultic links 
between Boeotia and Delos, cf. also Schachter 1999. 
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anything about the date of the prosodion for Chalcis.*4 In the late fifth 
century this poet and music-performer was certainly popular at Athens, as 
is shown both by his depiction on a famous Athenian vase and by the anec- 
dote about his réle as Alcibiades’ teacher of aulos-playing.® It is conceivable 
that the Chalcidians may have requested him to compose the prosodion 
when the polis was under Athenian control, and when Pronomus was one 
of the most popular artists on the Athenian market. On the other hand, 
Pausanias’ story about Pronomus’ music being performed on the occasion 
of the foundation of Messene in 369 clearly shows that the Thebans did 
attach political implications to his work, and I would not rule out the pos- 
sibility that the prosodion may date from the period when Thebes had an 
important political influence on Chalcis.** 

The last Delian prosodion mentioned by our sources, the one composed 
by Amphicles of Rheneia for the Athenians in the second century BCE, also 
has obvious political implications.*” In 167, the Athenians took control of 
the island: they expelled the local population and established a klérouchia. 
An honorary decree from 165/4 (JD 1497) mentions one Amphicles son of 
Philoxenos, from Rheneia, a wouoikKds Kai WEAdv Trointt)s (‘a musician 
and melic poet’) who had composed a Delian prosodion praising the city 
of Athens: kai TpOGdSiov yedwas ENEAEs Eis THY TTOAIV TOUS TE DeoUs 
TOUS THY Vijcov KaTéxovTas Kal Tov Sfyov Tov APnvaiov Guvnoev,%® 
edida€ev Sé Kal Tdv TOAITHV Traidas TrPOs AUPaV TO LEAOS Gidelv &Eioos 
Tis Te TOV Edv TITS Kal TOU ASnvatev Sjyou (‘and, having written a 
harmonious processional song for the city, he sang the gods who rule the 
island and the démos of the Athenians, and he instructed the sons of the 
citizens to sing the song to the accompaniment of the lyre in a manner 
worthy of the honour of the gods and of the démos of the Athenians’). The 
Athenian cleruchs seem to have followed the ancient tradition of the Delian 
prosodia, and the poem featured the praise of the city, which had sent the 
chorus. This time, however, the ‘visiting’ city has taken the place of Delos 


34 On Pronomus, cf. also Berlinzani 2004: 127-9 and the forthcoming papers of the Oxford Pronomus 
Conference (September 2006). 

35 On Pronomus, Alcibiades and the aulos, cf. Cordano 2004: 316-22. 

36 In the same passage, Pausanias says that in the Theban agora the statue of Pronomus was located 
close to that of Epameinondas, who was celebrated in an accompanying epigram as the founder of 
Messene. 

37 On Athenian thedriai to Delos, cf. Rutherford 2004a: 82-9 (no reference to Amphicles: his prosodion, 
however, seems to have been performed by the Athenian cleruchs rather than by a theoric chorus), 
Rutherford (this volume) p. 245. 

38 Cf. also the enfant prodigue and epic poet Ariston of Phocaea, who according to a later Delian 
inscription, (JD 1506; Chaniotis 1988b: 340-1, 146-4 BCE) U] uvnoev tov Te dpynyéeTnv ATIOAA[ ova 
kai T]oUs GAAous Geos Tous KaTEXOoV[TAS TIv v]f}ooVv Kai Tov Sijyov Tov ASnvaliov. 
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itself: the Athenians were playing both réles, visitors of the sanctuary and 
new citizens of the island. It is worth noting that this same Amphicles is 
styled as Delian in a nearly contemporary honorary decree from Oropus 
(IG VII 373). It is possible that the Oropus inscription is to be dated before 
the expulsion of the former Delians in 167, and/or that his Athenian patrons 
would not officially recognise his former citizenship, which now belongs to 
the Athenians oi év Ancol kaTtoiKotvtes (‘the ones resident on Delos’).*? 
It is somewhat ironical that the first Delian composer of a Delian prosodion 
we hear of was a foreigner in his own homeland. 


A CITY WITHOUT A SONG: ‘THE POETICS OF PLACE’ VS. ‘THE 
POETICS OF COMMONPLACES’ AT NEPHELOKOKKYGIA 


The performance and transmission of choral songs was an important issue 
for establishing and promoting civic self-presentation both at home and 
abroad. A city needs its own songs, and professional poets to compose them. 
More often than not, they did not belong to the community they praised. 
There were several reasons for this, the most obvious one being that poets, as 
other skilled craftsmen, would produce more goods than a single medium- 
sized community may usually have needed. Another important factor is 
that the evidence tends to record exceptional cases, involving communities 
which had sought the best poets on the market. There may be, however, at 
least in some cases, a more profound reason for the circumstance that the 
poets best suited for speaking on behalf of a whole community were not 
usually members of that community. Before moving to this, however, let 
us consider a possibly not too exceptional case, which would certainly have 
gone unrecorded had it not taken place in Nephelokokkygia.*° 

As soon as Euelpides and Peisetairos have given a name to their new city 
among the clouds and the birds, the birds express their intention to perform 
a prosodion (851-8). A sacrificial procession starts, led by a bird-priest, 
soon substituted by Peisetairos himself (863-903). It is exactly during this 
procession that a poet arrives (904) singing the praise of the newly founded 
city. After what we have just seen about the close link between public, cultic 
poetry and the promotion of civic identity, the poet’s arrival at this moment 
and his praise of the city does not come as a surprise. He is ready to supply 
the new polis with an item crucial for its identity. The very first word he sings 
on his arrival is the name of the new city (904), for which he has composed 
a whole array of poems: choral circular songs (the kUKA1a, indicating not 


39 Cf. also Chaniotis 1988b: 349-50, Reger 1994: 77-8. 
4° For its relevance in this context, cf: also Chaniotis 1988b: 375. For two recent readings of this part of 
Birds cf. Catenacci 2007 and Martin (this volume). 
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only dithyrambs but several kinds of choral dances and songs, performed by 
a circular chorus) ,“ partheneia (‘maiden songs’), and poems a la Simonides 
(perhaps enkomia? thrénoi do not seem suited in this context). The situation 
must have been all too typical. Nephelokokkygia, just founded, is a city 
without poems. It needs them as much as it needs its identity, and there 
comes a wandering poet, with his merchandise, a whole series of ready-made 
songs (including a Pindaric poem in praise of the foundation of another 
city, Aetna). We have already had occasion to notice, when examining the 
praise of the musical traditions in songs for Messene, Sparta and Corinth, 
how lyric self-presentations of the polis were centred on recurring motifs. 
This paradox is at the core of the comic scene in Birds, where the poet would 
in fact supply the new city with a second-hand identity, entirely made up 
out of commonplaces and recycled cyclic songs. Important as the rhetoric 
of civic identity was, the danger of a shift from the poetics of place into 
the poetics of commonplaces was obviously round the corner. This should 
not be taken as a sign that the days of choral self-celebrations were over, at 
Athens or elsewhere, as the case of Amphicles and many other epigraphically 
attested poets certainly show. It suggests, however, that its very popularity 
had exhausted the potentialities of this communication medium. In its later 
forms, it seems to have somewhat lacked the impact and sophistication it 
apparently had in the early centuries of polis formation. At another level, 
it also suggests that an exceptional city, as Nephelokokkygia is, needs an 
exceptional poet, like Aristophanes himself, and a different poetic form of 
self-expression. The ways in which Athenian dramatic literature competes 
with and appropriates the lyric discourse of civic identity is a subject at 
which I can here only hint.4* Nevertheless, when it comes to the chorus 
of the Birds themselves to sing their praises of their newly founded city, 
they cannot but recur to the very same commonplaces of the choral lyric 
tradition, as happens in 1318-22: 

TL YAP OUK Ev TOUT 

kaAOV Gvpi UETOIKEIV; 

Zopia, dos, auBedoic1 Xapites, 

TO TE TIS Gyavoppovos Houyxias 

EUTIUEPOV TIDOOWTTOV 

for what beauty is not available in it 

to people who come to dwell here? 

There are Wisdom, Desire, the immortal Graces, 

and of gentle Tranquillity 
the prosperous countenance 


4" Cf. D'Alessio, forthcoming. 
4 On this passage, cf. Paduano 1973: 130, Toscano 1991, Dougherty 19942: 35-6. 
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Verses 1321-2 strongly recall a famous passage from a Theban hyporkhéma 
by Pindar (fr. 109 S-M).# 

Incidentally, the Birds situation raises another important issue. The dis- 
course of poetic self-definition of the polis would often include foundation 
histories, though this may not always have been the core of the narration. 
From this point of view, it is remarkable that ‘colonial’ foundations tend to 
follow the same pattern of the metropoleis. A ‘new’ city needs a new poetic 
tradition, but it shares the same rhetorical strategies adopted in the case of 
the ancient foundations. Cyrene and Abdera need to stage their own past 
and their own identity as much as Sparta, Athens and Ceos. 

In the next section we shall have occasion to deal with three cities with a 
different background: Sparta, whose mythical and historical identity goes 
back to the foundation by the Heracleids; Abdera, a seventh-century Ionian 
colony which had been effectively re-founded by Teos in the mid-sixth 
century; and Ceos, which traces back its local identity to the mythical time 
of Minos and earlier. 


‘I? AND THE CITY: LYRIC DISCOURSE, CHORAL CIVIC IDENTITY 
AND THE EPITAPHIOS LOGOS 


In order to assess the relevance and impact of lyric discourse as an important 
medium for expressing a communal image of the polis, we have, luckily 
enough, not to rely only on the indirect information about such songs as 
the Delian prosodia of Eumelus, Pronomus and Amphicles, and the poor 
attempts of the wandering poet in Nephelokokkygia. We do have, though 
in a fragmentary form, important remains of some of the poems, which did 
actually play a more important réle in shaping this communication context. 
In this section, I shall examine poems which give voice to the community 
itself. The voice singing during their performance did not sound as that of 
the praising poet, nor as that of the particular group of the actual performers. 
It offered, instead, a paradigmatic discourse, in which every member of the 
polis is represented as expressing communal civic identity. 


Tyrtaeus’ choral’ elegy 


For obvious contextual reasons, choral lyric would seem to be the most 
appropriate medium to convey such a discourse, and two of the most 


4 On the apparent contradiction between this passage and the representation of the new city elsewhere 
in the play, cf. Paduano 1973: 140 and Dunbar 1995 ad loc. 
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interesting cases in which it is used are, indeed, choral poems, Pindar’s 
Paeans 2. and 4.44 Its first occurrence, however, is to be found in a differ- 
ent performance context, that of the Spartan elegies of Tyrtaeus, another 
immigrant poet, according to the prevalent later tradition. It is a striking 
feature of Tyrtaeus’s elegy that all first-person statements in what survives 
of his poems are hardly ever to be understood as an expression of the voice 
of a single individual, as opposed to other members of a group, or even as 
that of a representative of a particular group opposed to other ones within 
the polis, as is usual in archaic sympotic poetry. It is not just a matter of 
expressing a communal ideology, which may have been true for other kinds 
of poems as well. It is a matter of communicative strategy: these lines are 
formulated in such a way that anyone belonging to the community could 
identify himself in the poetic voice. It is as much a collective discourse as it 
is in the case of the two Pindaric paeans to be examined presently. The only 
difference we can discern in some poems is that the speaker is sometimes 
represented as addressing a group of younger citizens, or as articulating the 
audience in various groups with different military duties.4* Equally often, 
however, no distinction is made between ‘us’ and ‘you’. When Tyrtaeus 
addresses his audience as the ‘progeny of unvanquished Heracles’ in fr. 11.1 
West (8 G-P) the whole text makes clear that he is not opposing a group of 
the élite to the rest of the youths, but representing the entire community 
of the young warriors as descendants of the hero.‘ It has recently been 
argued that Tyrtaeus, in this poem and elsewhere, addresses and represents 
only a restricted group that claimed Heracleid ancestry.4” Such an inter- 
pretation, however, is contradicted by the very fact that in fr. 2.14-15 West 
(= 1* G-P) Tyrtaeus uses the first person plural (we came’) to describe 
the people who moved to the Peloponnese from central Greece together 
with the Heracleids. Once again, a clear strategy emerges that produces a 
voice ideologically inclusive of the whole community: no sharp difference 
is made between those who may have claimed such heroic ancestry and the 
rest of the population. 


44 Traces of the same kind of discourse articulated through a first-person perspective can be found also 
in Pythian 5 and in fr. 215 S-M. 

45 This happens in fr. 11 West (8 G-P) where an address to the véot in line 10 is followed by another 
one to the yuuvijTes in line 35. In fr. 23 West (10 C col. 2 G-P) the articulation into different groups 
seems to have involved the use of the first person (cf. Tarditi 1983), instead of the second. The text, 
however, is too fragmentary to allow any firm conclusion, and the preserved portion does not suggest 
that there was any ideological opposition among the groups. 

46 Cf. Huttner 1997: 44-8, with previous bibliography (and add Callimachus fr. 617 Pf. to the pas- 
sages that imply that the whole Spartiate community might have been described as formed from 
descendants of Heracles) and Meier 1998: 22. 

47 Quattrocelli 2006. 
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This communal voice is very unusual in archaic elegiac production, 
and, more generally, in archaic sympotic poetry, where individual egos 
abound, and where even when the content may be perceived as represent- 
ing a shared ideology, it is formulated in such a way as to bear the imprint 
of an oppositional point of view, and of a particular voice.** Later and even 
contemporary performers may have impersonated Theognis, Archilochus, 
Mimnermus, Solon.” Judging from what is preserved of his poetry, nobody 
needs to have impersonated “Tyrtaeus’. It is, rather, Tyrtaeus who imper- 
sonates ‘the Spartan citizen’. This raises a very interesting issue, that of 
the relation between performance context and communal discourse. It has 
been suggested that Tyrtaeus’ Eunomia may not have been meant for per- 
formance in a sympotic context, but for a public festival.° Later sources, 
however, suggest a closer link between performance context and commu- 
nicative strategy. In the fourth and third centuries, the orator Lycurgus and 
the historian Philochorus give us interesting details about the occasions on 
which Tyrtaeus’ poems were performed, at least in later times. According 
to Philochorus, after the Spartan victory in the Second Messenian War, 
the Spartans instituted the custom of singing Tyrtaeus’ poems during their 
military campaigns in post-prandial competitions, where the polemarch 
acted as judge. According to Lycurgus, such performances took place dur- 
ing military campaigns, when everybody was summoned to the tent of the 
king in order to listen to them.” It is commonly assumed that this custom 
presupposes an organisation of Spartan symposia later than the time of 
Tyrtaeus’ poems. Sympotic practice in seventh-century Sparta may have 
provided several possible models, perhaps in fluid evolution.” I would 
emphasise, however, that the obvious difference between the communal 


48 When Bowra 1961: 240 contrasts Sappho and Archilochus with Tyrtaeus and Solon, he overlooks this 
important difference between Tyrtaeus and Solon. Very useful insights on this subject are to be found 
in Jaeger 1932, and Steinmetz 1969. Cf. also Stehle 1997: 53-4, on the lack of authoritative stance in 
Tyrtaeus and in Alcman’s partheneia: an important difference, however, is that Alcman’s first-person 
statements are descriptive and focus on the performers themselves, involving only a group within the 
community, while in Tyrtaeus they are usually representative and inclusive, applying to any member 
of the ‘political’ male community. 

49 For some recent stimulating approaches to Solon’s poetic ego cf. the papers in the first section of 

Blok and Lardinois 2006. 

Cf. Bowie 1986: 27-34. The subjunctive in 2.10 suggests a hortatory context, which would be 

unexpected in a festival performance. Cf. below on Bowie’s hypothesis that the passage may have 

been part of a speech of some historical character. 

* Bowie 1990a: 224-8 has reasonably argued that Lycurgus’ and Philochorus’ accounts complement 
and do not contradict each other. 

5 Cf. Bowie 1990a: 225 n. 16 (sixth century); Résler 1990; Nafissi 1991: 173-226 has a very detailed 
discussion (on Tyrtaeus and the symposion: 92-3). Cf. also Meier 1998: 170-83, 216-21, who 
(p. 221) sees a convergence between the institution of the new syssitia and the ideology of Tyrtaeus’ 
exhortations, though without addressing the relation between the communication context and the 
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voice of the elegies of Tyrtaeus and other sympotic poetry finds an impres- 
sive match in the difference between the usual aristocratic symposia, which 
gave voice to competing groups, and the communal meals of the Spartan 
‘equals’. Whether, in this case, the medium has shaped the message, or the 
reverse, is very difficult to tell. That there is a relation between them seems 
very likely. The message would certainly have been more effective had its 
first-person narrative been performed by the citizens themselves, and the 
peculiar structure of Spartan syssitia would have been ideally suited for this 
sort of ‘choral’ elegy. 

The remains of Tyrtaeus’ elegies represent the most impressive and artic- 
ulated case (at least at a verbal level) of self-representation of a Greek 
polis before the fifth century. Particularly important are the fragments 
attributed or attributable to the Eunomia elegy (I-7 West = 1-5 G-P), 
where the history of the community is described in the first person. This 
features: 

1 ‘our arrival in the Peloponnese, which Zeus himself has granted to those 
who came under the guidance of the Heracleids (2 West = 1* G-P); 

2 the oracle of Apollo, which has sanctioned the internal order of the city 
and, perhaps, prophesied its final victory (4 West = 1° G-P); 

3 the conquest of Messenia by ‘the fathers of our fathers’ during a twenty 
years long campaign, led by ‘our king Theopompus, dear to the gods’ 
(5 West = 2-4 G-P); 

4 the description of the status of the vanquished Messenians in opposition 
to that of their ‘masters’ (6—7 West = 5 G-P). 

The elegy seems also to have included hortatory passages with reference 
to the present situation. Fr. 2 West is preceded in a papyrus by a fragmentary 
section, where oracles are mentioned, and where the speaker says: ‘let us 
obey’ (line 10). Similar exhortations in the first person plural occur in 
10.13-4 West (= 6 G-P) and in another papyrus fragment, 19.11-12, 20.15 
(10.19—20 and 43 G-P), where the future is used: ‘we shall obey’. 

The representation of the remote past in a first-person narrative may 
have already been a traditional feature by Tyrtaeus’ time. It occurs in a 
fascinating and tantalising fragment of Mimnermus, where the arrival of 
the Ionians from Pylos to Asia Minor is narrated in the first person (fr. 9 
West = 3 G-P).°4 In both cases, it has been argued that the speaker must (or 


communication strategy. On the evidence provided by the fragments of Terpander and Alcman, 
cf. most recently Quattrocelli 2004. 

% T take it for granted, of course, that Tyrtaeus is not to be dated in the fifth century. 

4 On the historical self-consciousness in Mimnermus and Tyrtaeus, cf. the excellent treatment in 
Steinmetz 1969. 
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might) have been a character within a narrative.® This is, in my opinion, 
next to impossible in the case of the Tyrtaeus passage. Fr. 2 West (1a G-P) 
is quoted by Strabo in order to show that Tyrtaeus himself was a Spartan, 
introducing it with the words: ‘he says that he is from Sparta in the elegy 
entitled Eunomia’. It is hardly believable that as careful an author as Strabo, 
who had access to the complete elegy and who was discussing precisely 
the issue of Tyrtaeus’ origin, would use the reported speech of a different 
character for this purpose. It may be added that, as we have seen, the 
passage in Tyrtaeus fr. 2 is preceded by a hortatory section quite similar to 
those apparently involving the actual audience in other fragments, and that 
there would be no space for the introduction of a different speaker in the 
single intervening line.°* Once we accept this was the case for Tyrtaeus, there 
is no reason to suppose that Mimnermus’ structurally similar narrative must 
have been part of a reported speech.*” 

It is interesting, however, that in the only other fragment we possess 
from an historical narrative by Mimnermus (fr. 14 West = 23 G-P) the first 
person is nota collective one, but is clearly individualised, with the speaker 
actually mentioning something he has personally heard from those who 
witnessed the achievements of a character of the past. We have no reason 
to believe that the pervasive communal ego of Tyrtaeus’ elegy was equally 
relevant for other archaic elegists. It does not seem to have been a prominent 
feature in later ‘historical’ elegy either, if we may judge from the remains of 
Simonides’ ‘Plataea poem’, where no such first-person communal narrative 
occurs. 

It is certainly paradoxical that later tradition should have thought that 
the author of these elegies, where every first-person statement refers to the 
‘Spartan citizen’, was not a Spartan himself. As we have already seen, Strabo 
even quotes the historical passage of fr. 2 West to this effect. The whole issue 
of Tyrtaeus’ origin is shrouded in the mist of reshaping in transmission, 
and of propaganda. That he may actually not have been a native Spartan, 
however, is less improbable than is usually assumed. Later biographical 
traditions on archaic poets were often based on naive or pseudo-naive 


> Bowie 1986: 31 (after Tsagarakis 1966: 50-3, and 1977: 22-4) argues that the first-person statements 
in Tyrtaeus 2 West are from ‘a speech made by one of the founding generation of Spartans’; he 
expresses a similar opinion about Mimnermus fr. 9 West on p. 30 n. 90, again after Tsagarakis 1966: 
53-4, 1977: 27-8, and Gentili 1968: 67 (cf., however, Bowie’s sensible qualification on p. 31 n. 95). 
Bowie is followed by Stehle 1997: 52 and n. 80. 

56 This section is known from P Oxy. 2824, which was published in 1971, only after Tsagarakis 1966. 

57 Rosler 1990: 235 (after Zimmermann) aptly quotes Ar. Lys. 1247-70 for another case of such a 
‘historical we’. 
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readings of their works. The fact itself that everything in Tyrtaeus’ poems 
would have suggested that he was a Spartan is one of the reasons why this 
ancient tradition should be taken seriously. In fact, the pervasive use of an 
all-inclusive communal ego should be seen not as a biographical element, 
but as the result of a precise communicative strategy. As we shall see, exactly 
the same communicative structure underlies the two Pindaric paeans for 
Ceos and Abdera, and this would never be taken as evidence that the two 
poems were composed by a Ceian or an Abderite poet. “Tyrtaeus’, whoever 
he was, seems to have given voice not to ‘himself’, but to the construction 
of Sparta’s communal ‘T’.%8 

Aristotle in the Politics offers an interesting piece of information about 
the historical circumstances of the Eunomia (fr. 1 West). From this poem, 
Aristotle says, it emerges that Sparta was divided by internal strife (oT&o185), 
as a consequence of the war with the Messenians. Tyrtaeus is only one of the 
seventh-century poets known by later traditions to have resolved a situation 
of civil strife in Sparta.” Another famous case is that of Terpander, whom 
we have had already occasion to mention. According to several sources (test. 
12, 14a—c, 15, 19, 20, 21, 6of, 6oi Gostoli),°° some of them going back at 
least to the fourth century, Terpander had been invited to Sparta during 
a period of political unrest (oT&o1s), to which his poems and his music 
put an end. One of the sources (test. 14a—c, from Philodemus, On Music, 
going back to Diogenes of Babylon) places the performance of his poems 
in the context of the communal syssitial phiditia.“ A similar story was told 
of another, later choral poet active in seventh-century Sparta, Thaletas of 
Gortyna (test. 4, 5 (both mentioning a plague), 6 Campbell (mentioning 
a OTGOIS, as in another Philodemus passage omitted in Campbell)).°* The 
same pattern applies also to later poets, such as Stesichorus and Pindar.% 


58 Luraghi 2003: 111 n. 5 notes that Strabo’s inference rests on a shaky premise: this requires, however, 
some qualification, in the sense that Tyrtaeus’ first person is not quite a typical case in archaic elegiac 
and/or sympotic poetry. 

9 Cf., most recently, van Wees 1999. 

Cf. also Gostoli 1988. Some of these sources may ultimately derive from the Aristotelian Constitution 

of the Spartans. 

Cf. also Quattrocelli 2004. 

Nagy 1990a: 366-9 connects the function of choral lyric, as a means to put an end to otdéo1s, with 

the structure of the chorus itself, which represents the internal articulations of the polis and brings 

them into a new unity. This is an important insight, but the phenomenon is not limited to choral 
poetry: neither the poems of Terpander nor those of Tyrtaeus were meant for choral performance. 

Aelian, VH 12.50 (Terp. test. 21 Gostoli) adds to the list of the foreign poets invited by the Spartans 

to solve their public problems (7) voofoavtes f Tapappovijoavtes 7} GAAO T1 SNYoolat TaddvTes) 

Alcman and the otherwise unknown Nymphaios of Kydonia. 


2 
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In all these cases, with the exception of Pindar in Thebes, the most recent 
one, the pattern always implies that the poet who puts an end to the civic 
disorder does not himself belong to the community he ‘cures’.°+ Later 
authors have sometimes sought an explanation for these anecdotes in a 
pervasive anti-Spartan attitude of the sources: Spartans did not practise 
poetry themselves, and so they needed to look for poets abroad. This may 
have played a réle at some later stages (it clearly was Aelian’s opinion), 
but our early sources are all but hostile towards Sparta and its culture. I 
think that the explanation of this recurrent pattern is rather to be sought in 
the nature of the political circumstances themselves. Internal strife, ot&o1s, 
usually implies a harsh confrontation between groups competing for power. 
Authoritative members of the polis itself, as a rule, would belong to one or 
the other of those groups. They may function as mediators (see, for example, 
the case of Solon), but on most occasions they could have hardly have 
represented a discourse of the unified community. Somewhat paradoxically, 
an authoritative voice impersonating an undivided polis would often have 
more easily been the product ofa foreign personality, not directly implicated 
in any of the competing political groups. The réle of the foreign poet, 
providing a unified discourse of identity for the community, comes to be 
typologically close to that of the foreign aiouuvijta1, who, according to 
several ancient sources, played an important function in putting an end to 
archaic otdoeis.% 


A reading of Pindar, Paeans 2 and 4 


Two Pindaric poems are the best-preserved instances of lyric self- 
representation of a local community through a communal voice. Paean 2 
and Paean 4, though partly fragmentary, provide an invaluable opportu- 
nity to analyse the actual verbal articulation of local identities within the 
medium of choral performance.® As we shall see, ot&o1s and the quest for 


64 Tn the case of Pindar, the information refers to the lost hyporkhéma for the Thebans (fr. 109 S-M; 
Pythian u provides further evidence for Pindar giving voice to a communal discourse for his polis). 
There is, however, abundant evidence for the pervasiveness of the stasis-theme in Pindaric poems 
for other poleis. 

6 Cf. Gehrke 1985: 261-2, 266, on the aiouuviyton, and the remarks about the traditions on Alcman’s 
foreign origin in Diels 1896: 363 and Janni 1965: 100-5. For a similar view of the Hesiodic persona as 
that of an ‘immigrant poet’ (metanastés), cf. Martin 1992, in particular p. 29 (though I do not myself 
see the case of Hesiod as relevant to the context I am discussing here). 

66 For a recent survey of the political functions of ancient Greek choral performances, focusing more 
on the performance situation and on the ritual background than on the textual articulation of the 
discourse as here, cf. Kowalzig 2004. 
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internal political stability are a central issue in these poems, as indeed they 
are in many of Pindar’s cultic poems.°” 


Abdera and Athens 
Paean 2, composed by Pindar for the city of Abdera in Thrace, is an extraor- 
dinary poem, whose literary importance has partly been overshadowed by 
its contextual obscurity.® It is an actual case of a polis performing its civic 
identity, and provides a crucial link between the Tyrtaean tradition and 
Athenian self-representation in the Funeral Oration. By focusing almost 
exclusively on the two most idiosyncratic political traditions, that of ‘egal- 
itarian’ Sparta and post-Cleisthenic democratic Athens, historians have 
overlooked this fascinating case of a city performing its communal histor- 
ical past (as opposed to its mythical foundation) in a ritual context. 

Space precludes here a detailed reading of the ode.® Its ritual context is 
a festival in honour of the eponymous hero Abderos. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was celebrated as the city’s founder, as is alleged in 
a tradition attested only later.”° His function emerges quite clearly from the 
text itself. He is a warrior, wearing a bronze breastplate (v. 1). He is invoked 
to protect the army of the Abderites, who rejoice in horses, in the final war 
(v. 104). He is the son of Poseidon (v. 2), exactly as the horses of Abderite 
horsemen are said to be TooeSdaviov yévos (‘offspring of Poseidon’, v. 41) 
in the community’s self-description. This heroic figure has been seen by 
some modern scholars as hardly compatible with that known from later 
mythology, where Abderos is a boy loved by Heracles, and killed by the 
man-eating horses of Diomedes. It has even been argued that the Abderite 
Abderos had nothing to do with this later {pcouevos of Heracles.7" From a 
typological point of view, however, the two are really two sides of the same 
coin. Abderos is the young soldier, or, more precisely in the case of Abdera, 


67 Cf. fr. 109, Paean 2.48, 4.53, 9.15, and 1.1-4, where the word is lacking, but the concept is clear; Dith. 

3.3 (not necessarily a Corinthian poem, as it is often stated!) and the prosodion *Paean. 14.13. On 

stasis and the dithyramb, cf. Wilson 2003b. 

For a recent assessment of the historical and archaeological evidence for Abdera, cf. Veligianni-Terzi 

2004: 37-46. 

A stimulating and very useful treatment of communal poetry from the point of view of its perfor- 

mance context is to be found in Stehle 1997: 119-69. My emphasis is somewhat different from hers: 

as I argue below, Pindar’s text does not suggest that the performers as such may be singled out as 

particularly significant in poems such as Paean 2 and 4; Lefkowitz: 1963 and 1991, on the other hand, 

sees these poems as exclusively focused on the chorus’ self-description. 

7° Abderos is presented as founder of the city only in Ps. Scymnus 667-8 (who, as I argue in D'Alessio, 
in progress, may perhaps be based on Ephorus). Malkin 1987, Rutherford 2001 (more hesitantly), 
and Veligianni-Terzi 2004: 40-1 take for granted or argue that he must have been the city founder 
also for Pindar. 

7 Cf. Raven 1967: 293-4; Rutherford 2001: 265. 
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horseman, killed in action, a typical heroic figure connected in ritual and 
myth with Heracles.”* 

It is a common mythical narrative pattern that Heracles’ adolescent 
companions meet a premature death. They are portrayed as his gpcouevol, 
as his younger relatives, even as his sons, and are sometime celebrated in 
funerary rituals, which are crucial for the articulation of military life in 
the ancient Greek city. Similar rites are attested in Thebes, where external 
traditions knew of the killing of Heracles’ innocent children by the father 
himself, while Pindar and Theban cultic practice imagine them as ‘eight 
bronze-clad dead’, yaAkoapay oKta Savovtwv (sth. 4.63). Important 
civic festivals and athletic competitions took place in their honour at the 
Herakleion outside the Elektrai Gates.”3 It was the focal point for rites 
involving the Theban army, as part of the community. It has been argued 
that it may have been at this festival that tribute was paid to the fallen 
Theban warriors.’* Iolaos, another young companion of Heracles, is a 
central figure in the Theban festival, which may have been known also as 
lolaeia. It was at his burial place that Theban soldiers of the igpd5 AdXos 
swore the famous oath between the épaott\s and the éowpevos (Arist. 
fr. 97 A Rose = 1008 Gigon).”> Another place where a festival in honour 
of Heracles plays a crucial réle as a venue for articulating the city into 
its military structure is much closer to Abdera. From a fourth-century 
inscription we know that on Thasos the sons of fallen soldiers received a 
complete panoply from the polemarchs at the local Herakleia. It has also 
been argued that on this occasion athletic competitions in honour of the 
fallen warriors were held, but this is more doubtful.” Athletic contests in 
honour of Abderos are known only from a much later source, Philostratus 
Imag. 2.25.2, who attributes their foundation to Heracles. Luckily enough, 
however, we do happen to know that in the early fifth century the Herakleia 
were among the most important civic festivals both at Abdera and at its 
mother-city Teos. They were, together with the Dia and the Anthesteria, 


7* Dougherty 1994b: 209 suggests that the myth may ‘predicate the founding of Abdera upon Greco- 
Thracian hostilities’. As I argue below, the myth has more to do with a ritual (and mythical) pattern 
typical of military integration within the community. 

Cf. Schachter 1986: 14-30; Krummen 1990: 59-79. The site of the Herakleion is currently being 
excavated by V. Aravantinos. 

74 Cf. Krummen 1990: 71-4; Schachter 1999: 173. 

75 The festival in honour of Iolaos and Heracles in Sicilian Agyrion presents similar features. For this 
and other examples of such a mythical and ritual pattern, cf. Jourdan-Annequin 1989: 372-5. 

Cf. Pouilloux 1954: 371-9, Salviat 1958: 228-32, 254-9, Sokolowski 1962: 122-3, no. 64, Bergquist 
1973: 80, n. 170, Pouilloux 1974: 314, Jourdan-Annequin 1989: 368-9, Krummen 1990: 71 ff. Salviat 
argues that the contests belong not to the Herakleia, but to the Sdteria, which were also in honour 
of Heracles, and that the cult of the Ayaoi (the fallen warriors) belongs to the Heroxeinia, though 
he stresses the similarity to the ritual banquets of the Herakleia: the inscription on the Ayadoi, 
however, mentions only the Herakleia. Cf also Frisone 2000: 136. 
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the festivals in which the public curses regulating political life were regularly 
recited.7” I think it may be safely argued that Abderos at Abdera played a 
role similar to that of Iolaos and the Alkaidai at Thebes, and, perhaps, to 
that of Perinthos, another companion of Heracles, in Thracian Perinthos, 
where other Herakleia were celebrated.” 

This premise is important for placing Abdera’s self-representation in its 
probable ritual context. A typical venue for the shaping of civic identity 
is that of the celebration of fallen soldiers: this is famously true for the 
Athenian Funeral Oration, which was recited on the occasion of games 
in honour of the Ayadot.”? There is no evidence that this was actually 
the case also at Abdera. Celebrations in honour of Abderos are, however, 
typologically, celebrations in honour of the prototype of the young fallen 
warrior, and Paean 2 has very much in common with the Athenian epitaphios 
logos. Both are obviously indebted to the tradition of Tyrtaean elegy, but the 
historical context and the articulation of the texts invite a closer comparison 
between Athens and Abdera. The great influence of Tyrtaeus on Athenian 
patriotic oratory has been the object ofan important study by Werner Jaeger, 
and finds its own place in Loraux’s monumental work on this subject. The 
relationship with Pindar’s poetry, on the other hand, has more often been 
seen as a contrastive one, with the discourse of ‘the poet, invested with a 
divine, all-powerful mission, who must account only to the Muses’ strongly 
opposed to that of the communal voice of the Funeral Oration.®° 

It is, however, precisely in the communicative strategy that a poem such as 
Paean 2 emerges as the closest predecessor of the Athenian Funeral Oration. 
The voice of the chorus is not that of the maitre de vérité, nor is it that of 
a particular group of performers. It presents itself as the voice of the polis, 
reconstructing its own past.*' In both cases the city sees itself as a city of 


77 Cf. Meiggs-Lewis, 30, B 31-4 and SEG 31 (1981), n. 985. 

78 On Perinthos, cf. RE 19 (1937), 808 and Wilamowitz’s conjecture in sch. Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.1207b; 
Veligianni-Terzi 2004: 50-1. 

Cf. Hornblower 1991: 315 (ad 2.46.1). Amandry 1971: 612-26 tentatively argues that the Herakleia at 
Marathon may also have been held in honour of the fallen soldiers. On the issue, cf., most recently, 
Jung 2006: 28-38 and 61-6 (sceptical on the identification). 

Loraux 1986 recurrently stresses the view that the tradition of the Athenian funerary speech is 
antithetical to the ‘Pindaric’ one: cf. Loraux 1986: 53 on the ‘Pindaric’ voice of the ‘master of 
praise’, that privileges individuality and myth vs. the Athenian communal discourse, which privileges 
anonymity and history; this latter definition, however, applies, almost exactly, to the Pindaric Paean 
2 as well. Other points of contrast stressed by Loraux (cf. 1986: 236-7 with 434, n. 87, quoting 
Detienne 1967: 59 = 1996: 75) do not apply to ‘Pindaric’ discourse in general, as the example of 
Paean 2 eloquently shows. More relevant is Loraux’s observation of the lack of any supernatural 
presence in the Athenian epitaphios logos, as this may be effectively contrasted with the reference 
to Hecate in Paean 2: for the Athenian attitude to the issue, cf, however, the divine epiphanies 
mentioned in A. Persians. On Tyrtaeus’ réle, cf. Jaeger 1932. 

Stehle’s idea (1997: 130-1) that in v. 28 ‘the chorus-members designate themselves female (since the 
word city is female in Greek)’ is based on a misunderstanding: vedtroAis in vedtroAis eit (translated 
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soldiers (in Abdera more specifically as a city of cavalrymen). In both cases, 
the reconstruction of the past is functional to a pragmatic purpose: fostering 
internal cohesion in face of impending new military confrontation. The 
motifs are the same, though focus and perspective considerably diverge. 
Nevertheless, Pindar’s Abderite paean does not find a place in any recent 
study of the prehistory of the Funeral Oration.* 

Common elements are the praise of the land and that of the ancestors. 
The latter, in the case of Abdera, seems to be limited to the last few gener- 
ations, just as in Pericles’ Funeral Speech. Later specimens of the Athenian 
genre devote a much larger space to the mythical antecedents. Another com- 
mon feature is the comparison between the capacities of the citizens and 
those of the enemy. In the case of the paean, this part is almost totally lost in 
a lacuna in the papyrus, though its general content may partly be recovered 
thanks to the scholia on v. 41. There are even some more or less close verbal 
similarities between the paean and the funeral speech in Thucydides. When 
Pericles illustrates the feats of the previous generation (2.36), he remarks 
how (oi Tratépes fyuddv) KTNOGUEvol (. . .) IPOS Cis ESEEaVTO Sov ExOEV 
&PXTWV OUK &TrOvVaDS TUIv ToOIs VUV TPCOKaTEAITrOV (‘our fathers . . . hav- 
ing acquired, not without toil, in addition to what they had inherited, the 
empire we rule now, have left it to us of the present generation’). This 
closely matches the section of lines 57~70 in our paean.*3 Note, in partic- 
ular, Toi (sc. our fathers) oUv TroAguoot KTHOGUlevol] Y8Ova TrOAUSwpoV, 
SA[Bov] éyKaTtéOnkav (‘our fathers . . . having acquired through war a 
land rich of gifts, accumulated prosperity’), followed by the description of 
their Trovo1: [Bapeia yev] étrétreoe Yoipa (“[harsh] fate fell upon them’), 
TAdvtwv (‘having suffered’), trovi\[o]ats (‘after the effort’). Verbal simi- 
larity in this case should not necessarily suggest direct dependence. Both 
passages belong together with the descriptions of the conquest of Messenia 
by ‘the fathers of our fathers’ in Tyrtaeus 5 West, and the motif of the 
sufferings of the fathers being crowned by their final success recurs also in 
Ol. 2.8-11 about Akragas, (note KayovTes of TOAAG SUC, ‘having much 
suffered in their hearts’). Another verbal similarity may perhaps be detected 
in the passage on the disappearance of p8dvos (‘envy’) towards the dead 
of past generations (vv. 55-6), to which Thuc. 2.45.1 has been compared:*4 


by Stehle as ‘I am a new city’: rather ‘I belong to a new city’, or ‘My city is new’), is not a noun, but 
an adjective, and is no more feminine than 81ka1dTroAs is. 

8 Cf for example, more recently, Porciani 2001: in particular 101-17, on the novelty of the Funeral 
Oration for the evolution of an historical discourse, where no mention is made of Paean 2. 

83 The two passages, however, are not quoted in the relevant commentaries on the two texts. 

84 Cf Méautis 1962: 452; Bona 1988: 42-3. I am not certain, however, that the two passages carry the 
same implication, as in the Pindaric passage another interpretation may be that the envy was that 
“of the dead towards each other’. 
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p8dvos yap Tois GHo1 TPOS TO AvTIiTTAAOV, TO SE UT) EUTTOSaV dvav- 
Taywvioto eUvoiat TeTiunta (‘for those who are living there is envy 
against one’s opponent, but whoever is out of the way receives honours 
with benevolence and without rivalry’). 

Leaving aside the issue of possible verbal contacts, the most striking 
similarity is that of structure and function.*’ The whole poem can be seen 
under many respects as the Abderite equivalent of the Athenian epitaphios 
logos. Another remarkable similarity, long taken as being a peculiar feature 
of the Athenian Funeral Speech, is the fact that no individual is singled out 
or named when the city is praised. 

The differences too can be instructive. (1) The epitaphios logos was 
pronounced by an Athenian citizen. The paean was sung by a chorus 
of Abderites, but its composition had been entrusted to a foreign poet. 
Some of the extant or fragmentary Athenian funeral speeches are the work 
of non-Athenian writers, like Lysias and Gorgias; the speech in Plato’s 
Menexenus is even presented as the work of a non-Athenian woman. It is 
doubtful, however, that any of them was ever delivered at the public festival. 
(2) The ritual context is conspicuously inscribed in the text of the paean, 
while it is usually obliterated in the Athenian speeches. (3) The paean gives 
prominent space to an obscure oracle on military matters, a feature alien 
to the Athenian speeches, but conspicuous in Tyrtaeus’ Eunomia, where 
not only the Delphic ‘constitutional’ oracle was quoted (fr. 4 West = 1° 
G-P), but also 6eoTrpott[ and pavteica occur in the lacunose context of fr. 
2.2-4 West (2 G-P), while the expression tep]deoo1 Aids (‘prodigies sent 
by Zeus’) appears in the Berlin papyrus, fr. 18.7 West (10.7 G-P), in a sec- 
tion describing the moment preceding an actual fight. (4) In the Abderite 
poem there is no space, of course, for the Athenian imperial perspective, or 
for the idealised self-portrait of its civic life, though the mention of aidas 
(‘shame/respect’) and evBouAia (‘good counsel’) in vv. 50-1 can be com- 
pared to the passage on the 8£0s (‘fear/reverence’), which leads to obedience 
to the laws, and the 6uoAoyouuevn aioxuvn (‘acknowledged shame’) in 
Thucydides 2.37.3. The Athenian /ogos, in presenting a united city, covers up 
any sign of internal divisions. In Pindar’s paean, too, the voice of the chorus 
is presented as that of a unified city: it does not efface, however, traces of the 
internal negotiation which lies behind it.8° The relevant passage is largely 


85 Hornblower 2004: 181-2, has argued that Thucydides, with his biographical Thracian connections, 
may have been familiar with this particular poem, though he does not address at all the problem of 
its relevance to Pericles’ Funeral Speech. Paean 2 is possibly to be dated later than the institution 
of the Funeral Speech at Athens, and it may be argued that either the Abderites or Pindar had been 
influenced by it. Neither hypothesis, however, is necessary for my interpretation. 

86 CF. also Stehle 1997: 129 and 132. 
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lost in a lacuna in the papyrus. The scholia on this passage are particularly 
obscure, but they make clear that a situation of ot&o15 was mentioned and 
that it had to do with the problem of citizenship attribution. I have argued 
elsewhere that the two sets of the so called Dirae Teiae may be of some 
help in trying to guess what was actually going on in early fifth-century 
Abdera.*” What is important for my present argument, however, is that 
the issue was mentioned at all. Conventional as is the language of choral 
lyric at Abdera, it seems to have been less opaque than that of the rhetoric 
of Athenian democracy. (5) Another difference, probably not unrelated to 
our last item, may be seen in the large space the poem gives to the Abderite 
cavalry. This may be due to the réle Abderos obviously had in this partic- 
ular context. It is likely, however, that such apparent hierarchy within the 
Abderite army may have also reflected the internal social articulation of the 
polis, where cavalrymen seem to have played a prominent réle.*® 


Ceos 

Pindar’s Abderite paean is not likely to have been a unique case. It rather 
belongs to the same kind of public discourse of civic self-representation, 
which can be traced back to Tyrtaeus’ elegy, and forward to the Athenian 
Funeral Speech and beyond. The medium changes, from communal elegy, to 
choral song, to public oratory: each of them was effective in its own context. 
Other Pindaric poems fall into the same category, and offer a welcome 
glimpse of the ways cities other than Athens portrayed themselves. Other 
poems of this kind must have left no trace. At a later date, Callimachus’ 
second Hymn belongs in this tradition. 

Another fairly well-preserved Pindaric paean is entirely centred on com- 
munal self-representation. Though sharing some important features with 
the Abderite paean, Paean 4, composed for the Ceians, shows how a great 
poet might have been able to deal with similar stock-motifs in radically 
different ways when facing different local contexts: from this point of view, 


87 Cf. D’Alessio 1992b. 

88 We may even toy with the idea that the paean might have been performed by a group of young 
Abderite cavalrymen. On cavalry in the Ionian cities of Asia Minor and Thrace, cf. Worley 1994: 
36 (Colophon, Thasos). Cavalry was very important for Abdera’s Thracian neighbours, as was 
apparently stated in the poem itself (sch. ad v. 41); for Thracian mounted arms, cf. Spence 1993: 62 
and n. 113, with reference to Xen. Anab. 7.3.40 (itrtreis teBuopakicpévor: cf. Abderos yaAkobapag 
in Pindar). The figure of Abderos as a hero of the cavalrymen may also have played a pivotal réle in 
interacting with Thracian religious imagery, where the, later ubiquitous, horseman hero originated: 
cf. Kazarow 1938 (and already Perdrizet 1910: 20 and n. 3, who established a connection to the hero 
Rhesus); Venedikov 1976. The material is being collected in the series of the Corpus Cultus Equitis 
Thracii (CCET), Leiden 1979-, which, however, does not yet cover the North-Aegean zone. The 
first iconographic attestation in Abdera itself seems to go back to the third century: cf. Avezou and 
Picard 1913: 118-21. 
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Abdera and Ceos have been better served than Nephelokokkygia. Paean 2, 
just like the Athenian epitaph, seems to have addressed in the very first 
place an internal audience. Several obscure references that trouble modern 
readers would have posed no problem to the Abderite citizens. I have argued 
elsewhere that Paean 4 was meant for a performance abroad, belonging to 
the same category of Delian prosodia we have already examined.*® Other 
scholars, including Ian Rutherford, have opted for a main performance in 
Ceos.?° Anyway, unlike the Abderite poem, Paean 4 is certainly accessible 
also for a non-Ceian audience. There is no space here for a close reading, 
and I shall dwell only on some interesting features. 

After the initial section, which places the poem in its performance context 
and is largely lacunose, a self-description of the territory follows in both 
poems. Physical details of its landscape apart, the Abderite poem entirely 
focuses on its peculiar relation to its mother city and on its exploitation 
of the territory, which leads to its military history. The description of the 
physical features of the Aegean island, on the other hand, is charged with 
evaluative overtones, based on the opposition between ‘local’, marked as 
poor and positive, and ‘foreign’, marked as rich, and negative. After a 
reference to agricultural production and husbandry,” the Ceian chorus 
focuses only on its Moioa, their musical tradition, and their successful 
involvement in pan-Hellenic games: both elements are topical in such 
contexts. No space is devoted to a narrative of the island’s recent history, 
which takes the best part of Paean 2. Instead, two mythical examples develop 
the motif of the preference for local poverty over foreign wealth. The second 
example provides a subtle equivalent for the first-person historical narrative 
of Paean 2, which projects the foundational events of the island’s identity 
into Minoan time. The chorus, who gives voice to the whole community, 
quotes with approval the narrative of the mythical Ceian hero Euxantius, 
son of Minos, who refused to leave the poor island in order to inherit 
his portion of wealthy Crete, his father’s estate. The two speeches, the 
one of the civic chorus and the one of the chorus impersonating (and 
impersonated by) Euxantius, mirror each other in many respects. In this 
case, too, the issue of otéo1s and internal stability is crucial. The chorus 
invokes tjouyia (‘tranquillity’) for the island (7) while praising their austere 
lot.” Euxantius remarks that, by renouncing the wealth of Crete for poor 


89 D?Alessio 1994: 64. 9° Rutherford 2000. 

» Interesting information about husbandry techniques on the island is provided by Aeschylides ap. 
Ael. NA 16.32. 

9% T have to rectify what I wrote in D’Alessio 1991: 91; on closer inspection of the papyrus with the 
binocular microscope, the tip of the lower end of the sigma is preserved, and the reading h]ouxiov 
is virtually certain. 
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Ceos, he did not have a share in sorrows and strife: oU TrevOéwv EAaXov, 
<oU> otaociwv (‘but I did not partake in sorrows, nor in strife’, 53). 
This is not only a deft rhetorical strategy for extolling Ceos before other 
famous cities (Babylon and Crete are mentioned), in spite of its marginal 
economic importance.”? The message has also, perhaps more importantly, 
an internal target. In a small community with limited resources, the drive 
towards the acquisition of new wealth may be dangerously subversive: while 
praising Ceos as a whole for its being content with little, its citizens are 
subtly persuaded to be content with their status quo, a favourite Pindaric 
motif.» It is easy to overlook how fragile internal stability may have been 
in acommunity such as Ceos. Several sources (ultimately going back to the 
Aristotelian Constitution of the Ceians, composed perhaps just a little more 
than a century after Pindar’s paean) offer a striking piece of information 
on the ways internal stability on the island was preserved: 


< L 


TTPOOETATTE YAP, WS EOIKEV, O VOUOS TOUS UTED e€tKOVTa ETN yeyovoTas 
Kaovelaceo8a TOU SiapKeiv Tois GAAOIs THY TPOOTV 


the law, it seems, ordered those who were older than sixty years to drink hemlock, 
so that there may be enough food for the rest (Strabo 10.5.6). 


Perhaps we should not read this curious passage as evidence for the actual 
circumstances in fifth-century Ceos (this was most effectively done in a 
wonderful poem by Giovanni Pascoli, / vecchi di Ceo, inspired by the recent 
discovery of the Bacchylides papyrus), though it certainly can help us to 
place the rhetorical strategy of Paean 4 in its historical context. 

Euxantius’ speech is interrupted by a lacuna in the papyrus, and seems 
to have eventually linked Ceos’ Minoan past with its subsequent history. 
In its preserved part it is an effective piece of patriotic oratory. Once again, 
communal lyric poetry can be seen as the closest antecedent of civic rhetoric. 
It is by looking in this direction that we may solve an interpretative problem 
of the text. Euxantius tells how the gods had destroyed the whole island, 
saving only his mother’s household. This gives the hero the reason why he 
cannot abandon the island (47-8): 


%3 The whole poem can be read in rhetorical opposition to colonisation stories: cf. D’Alessio, in 
progress. 

4 Cf. eg. Paean 1.1-4. 

5 Strabo had just quoted Men. fr. 879 K-A (‘there is a good law of the Ceians, Phanias, according to 
which he who is unable to live well should not live miserably’). Other sources are Heracl. Lemb. 
Excerpt. Const. = Aristot. Const. 77 Gigon, Ael. VH 3.37, Strab. 11.517, Steph. Byz. s.v. louAis, Val. 
Max. 2.6.8. 

9° On poverty and the islands, within the same historical context, L. Kurke reminds me of the famous 
reply of the Andrians (another member of the Delian league) to the Athenians in Hdt. 8.111. 
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ETTELTA TTAOUTOU TIELIPOV UAKAPOV T’ ETTIXY@PIOV 
TeOyov Tra] UTrAV EOT|NOV ATIWGaUEVOS 
ueyav GAAOO1 KAGpOV EXO; 


shall I then, in pursuit of wealth and thrusting away 
into utter abandonment the local tethmos of the blessed ones, 
have a great estate elsewhere? 


In the first part of this sentence the reason for leaving Ceos is presented 
as a drive towards wealth, which, in the whole poem, as we have seen, is 
marked as negative and dangerous. The second part is usually not prop- 
erly understood. Most critics understand the te8y6s of the blessed ones as 
a ‘decision or ‘decree’ of the gods regarding the island. It is not clear in 
what sense Euxantius might have thrust this decree into desolation, and 
various explanations have been sought. Only Farnell, while taking into con- 
sideration this same explanation, had tentatively advanced an alternative 
interpretation, according to which the te® ys of the blessed ones would be 
‘the rites in honour of the blessed ones’.?” This is a meaning the word has 
elsewhere in Pindar (cf. OL 6.69, 13.40, Nem. 10.33) and it is the meaning 
required here. The appeal not to abandon the local cult places is an impor- 
tant motif of civic rhetoric, which appears several times in later Athenian 
literature. One of the most relevant passages is the speech of the Plataeans 
to the Spartans in Thucydides 3.58: 


a&roPAEyate yao &5 TATEDWV TOV UUETEPWV ONKas, CUS ATroBavevTas UTTO 
Mrdoov Kai Tapevtas ev Til uETEpan ETINCUEV KATH ETOS ExAOTOV SNLOCIAl 
eoOnuaoi Te Kai ToIs GAAOIs voutols (. . .) Uueis SE ei KTEVEITE UGS Kal YOPav 
thy TAataida OnBatda troinoete, Ti GAAO 1) Ev TroAguion Te Kai Tapa TOIS 
AUdEVTALS TATEPAS TOUS ULETEPOUS Kal Euyyeveis &TiMLOUS yEepdov dov VUV ioyovuOl 
KaToAsiete; TrPOs SE kad yijv év Tl NAEUBepDOnoay oi EAANVEs SouAWOETE, iepc 
Te Gedov ois eUEduEvol MrjSaov Expatnoav épnuovte Kal Guoias Tas TraTpiouS 
TOV ETOQAUEVOOV Kal KTIOAVTOV ApalpT}oEode. 


Look at the tombs of your fathers, who were killed by the Medes and were buried 
in our land, and whom we honour every year with public ceremonies, presenting 
them with clothes and other ritual offerings (. . .) But you, if you kill us and 
make the land of Plataea under Theban control, what else will you be doing if not 
abandoning in an enemy country and to the hands of their murderers your fathers 
and relatives, depriving them of the honours that they receive now? Even more, 
you are going to enslave the country where the Greeks conquered freedom, and 
you are making desert the temples of the gods to whom you addressed your prayers 


97 Cf. Farnell 1932: 398. This interpretation has found very few followers. For other interpretations 
of the passage, cf. Rutherford 2001: 290. According to Call. fr. 75.33-7 (whose main source is the 
fifth-century Ceian historian Xenomedes) the Euxantiads were hereditary priests of Zeus Ikmios. 
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before you won over the Medes, and deprive your ancestral sacrifices of those who 
founded and instituted them.” 


The same motif appears in the allegations against Leocrates of Lycurgus 
(38): 


kai eis TooOUTOV TrPOSooIas THAVEV, OTE KATA TiV AUTOU TrpOaipEclv EpNUO! 
ev Toav oi veool [Tdv iepecov], EoNUOI SE al PUAGKAI Tov TElyddov, EEAEAEITITO 
d€ T] TTOAIS Kai T] KHPA 


and he got to such an extreme of treachery that, had things gone according to his 
design, the temples would have been deserted, the defence of the walls would have 
been deserted, and the city and its territory would have been abandoned. 


Euxantius’ behaviour is the opposite of that of Leocrates, who, according 
to Lycurgus, did in fact abandon his fatherland in order to pursue great 
wealth abroad. The presence of the same motifalso helps to explain a passage 
in Aristophanes, Plut. 445-8, where Chremylus is exhorting Blepsidemus 
not to abandon the god: 


kal Un Aéyoo, SelvoTaTov Epyov Trapa TTOAU 
Epyov ATavTav epyaooued’, ei TOV Beov 
EOT|MOV ATTOAITTOVTE TrOl PeUgoULEOa 

THVSi Sed16TE, UNSE Stayayouyesa.. 


I say that we'll be doing by far the most terrible 

thing ever done, if we run away 

leaving the god abandoned 

because we are frightened of her (Poverty), and won’t fight till the end. 


This is particularly close to Euxantius’ rhetorical strategy. The general con- 
text is, however, ironically, completely subverted. While in Pindar the pur- 
suit of wealth is conducive to the abandonment of the local cults of the 
gods, in Aristophanes the god who should not be abandoned is Wealth, 
Ploutos himself. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Public poetic performance, as it emerges from this survey, was one of the 
privileged media for Greek cities to give voice to their ‘identities’ from 
the archaic age onward. Even communities that did not enjoy a properly 
independent political status till a later age, as in the case of Messenia, felt 
the necessity of establishing the foundational memory of their identity by 


8 For a vivid depiction of a city whose local cult places have been abandoned (2pnuia and cognate 
terms are used) by men and gods after its destruction, cf. Eur. To. 15-16, 26-7, 95-6. 
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linking it to a purportedly ancient choral song. The practice of providing 
ancient and new cities with ‘ancient’ or new songs expressing their ‘iden- 
tities’ remains alive and kicking well into the classical and the Hellenistic 
periods. 

Mote easily than other available media (such as, for example, dances, 
ritual enactments, or the visual arts), ‘lyric’ poetry provided the possibility 
to articulate local identities within an explicit and rhetorically effective 
first-person discourse, in which every member of the political community 
was invited to recognise his own voice. The most common venues for the 
staging of such a discourse were communal choral performances, but in 
some contexts, as in the case of Tyrtaeus’ elegies at Sparta, this seems to have 
happened in a particular sympotic setting. The Athenian Funeral Speech, 
as I have argued here, shares several features with this lyric tradition, and 
can well be seen as belonging to it, while modifying it in some important 
respects (not least that of performance). 

More often than not, local communities seem to have entrusted the task 
of self-representation to foreign poets, as if the divided polis could find 
a communal voice more easily through external authoritative figures than 
partisan members of its élite. On the other hand, it was exactly the circula- 
tion of songs and poets that contributed, in its turn, to the shaping and the 
spreading of a common supra-local background for the individual patterns 
of political self-representation. Throughout this paper I have used the term 
‘self-representation’ without qualifications. It should be clear by now that 
several are needed. The lyric discourse of communal ‘self-presentation’ in 
the period covered in my survey can be seen very rarely as the product of 
a spontaneous narrative internally originated within the concerned group. 
Its structure and topo are the results of a complex network of relationships, 
which includes issues of stability within the community itself and a con- 
frontational aspect, by which a community is defined against other ones. 
This latter aspect includes both analogy (‘commonplaces’) and opposition 
(by which a tradition is defined as antagonistic to another one). Several 
factors have contributed to the formation of a common language for self- 
presentation of the different poleis. Meeting at supra-local festivals was 
an important one. The circulation of wandering poets and continuously 
re-performed songs was certainly another. 


CHAPTER 7 


Wandering poetry, travelling’ music: 
Timotheus’ muse and some case-studies of shifting 
cultural identities 


Lucia Prauscello 


From Homer onwards, the composition, performance and dissemination of 
poetry are inextricably linked to stories of migration and wandering, rejec- 
tion and assimilation." Welcomed or stigmatised as wandering poets may 
have been, the process of self-definition of many Greek local communities 
is in part also the history of different responses, in terms of integration or 
resilience, towards poeti vaganti, their poetry and their music. To sketch a 
map of the physical journeys of travelling poets is also, to a certain extent, 
to trace the mental routes by means of which different conceptualisations 
of ‘Greekness’ and other, competing forms of cultural identity took shape.” 
The aim of the present paper is to investigate one of these routes, focusing 
on the various ways of exploitation and re-interpretation on the part of 
Greek micro-cultures to which the songs of a poeta vagante of iconic status 
such as Timotheus of Miletus may be open. In doing so, I shall be concerned 
with whether and to what extent re-performances, both those historically 
attested and those merely fictionalised,’ and musical re-settings, staged at 
times and places different from the original ones, may have affected the 
generic boundaries of the text itself and its reception among the intended 
audience. 

A dynamic tension between tradition and innovation, the latter often 
being disguised as the re-emergence of a past open to varying degrees of 


I should like to thank all the participants in the Cambridge conference for inspiring comments on 
the oral version of this contribution and especially the following for having so generously criticised 
and, I hope, improved the paper in its final written version: G. B. D'Alessio, A. H. Griffiths, R. 
Hunter, L. Kurke, D. J. Mastronarde, I. C. Rutherford. A major debt of gratitude is wholeheartedly 
owed to I. C. Rutherford and R. Hunter for inviting me to deliver this paper at the Poeti Vaganti 
conference. 

See Graziosi 2002: 35-6 and Cassio 2003. 

Cf. Martin 1992: 19 on Hesiod’s ‘metanastic’ stance and his reception among later Athenian audiences. 
As we shall see, even misrepresentations (Timotheus performing the Birthpangs of Semele at the 
Spartan festival of the Eleusinian Demeter) may indeed be as significant as ‘true’ ones, at least in 
terms of the social imagery of the recipient. 
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re-appropriation,* frames the history of Greek music from its earliest time 
onwards. Far from imposing once and for all an ultimate and straight- 
forward teleological model on the meandering paths of song, the Greeks 
seem to have considered the inherent fluidity across geographic and tem- 
poral boundaries triggered by this process of transmission and reception 
as a valuable tool by means of which to assert (and differentiate) cultural 
identities. 

If history itself is a ‘heuristic discourse’ engendering distinctions between 
‘us’ and ‘others’, past and present,* music or, to put the issue at its strongest 
from the very outset, the virtually open-ended process of inventing (and 
constantly re-fashioning) a self-reflexive narrative about music as conveyor 
of a broader set of underlying cultural practices and beliefs out of which 
musical performance itself is produced, may likewise be rightly considered 
as a prominent feature in the rhetoric of self-construction of Greek cultural 
identities, local and supra-local as well.° 

It is within these guidelines that special attention will be paid here to 
the intriguing case represented by Timotheus’ lyric poetry and the con- 
tested process of cultural re-appropriation (sometimes by way of rejection) 
which his poetry (and music) underwent in the Hellenistic and early impe- 
rial period on the part of different local communities — in Sparta, Arcadia 
and Crete.” The contested nature of Timotheus’ poetry from his own times 
onwards, the disruptive novelty of his music, his own strongly appropriative 
strategy in relation to the past citharodic tradition’ and, to quote Wilson’s 
formulation, his ‘poetic and political self-positioning’ at the end of the 
Persians (his most ambitious and pan-Hellenic poem)? as an anti-Spartan 


4 Cf. D’Angour 1997: 337 n. 42 on the importance of musical history as a theoretical paradigm for a 
proper understanding of the notion of innovation in Greek culture. 

> See Kennedy 1993: 7 and more recently Flower 2002 (primarily focused on Spartan history, but with 

valuable general observations on the Hobsbawmian concept of ‘invention of tradition’). 

See most recently Murray and Wilson 2004: 1-6, Csapo 2004: 235—48 (on the social and political 

topography of ancient ‘musical’ utopianism) and Wilson 2004. On the ideological value ascribed 

to diverging musical genealogies and aitia, often by-products of a contested negotiation between 

competing political strands within the social body of the polis itself, see Martin 2003. For the role of 

music in shaping civic identities at home and abroad, see Rutherford 2004a. 

The principal texts are as follows: Spartans: the so-called ‘forged’ Laconian decree transmitted by 

Boeth. De inst. mus. 1.1; Arcadians: Polyb. 4.19-21, Plut. Philop. 1, Paus. 8.50.3; Cretans: [Cret 

V.viii.1r (Knossos) and xxiv.1 (Priansos). 

Cf. the much-discussed sphragis of the Persians (PMG 791. ll. 202-36), where Timotheus criticises 

Spartan musical conservatism and promotes his own poetry as the ‘true’ heir of the most celebrated 

lyric poets of the tradition, Orpheus and Terpander; see Nieddu 1993: 526, Hunter 2001: 244 and 

Wilson 2004: 204-6. 

For the generally pan-Hellenic veneer of the Persians see recently Hall 1994. The pan-Greek aspirations 

of the poem do not preclude, however, a more specific Athenian interest, cf. Wilson 2004: 305-6 and 

van Minnen 1997. 
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‘democratic citharodos in tune with the finest tradition of Athenian demo- 
cratic culture”? are all features that make Timotheus’ poetic experience a 
privileged test-bed for the present analysis. 

As we shall see, the different outcomes of this process of cultural 
re-negotiation coalescing around Timotheus’ poetry find their common 
ground, first of all, in the poet’s widely recognised status already dur- 
ing his own lifetime as a professional travelling performer. Timotheus, 
it has been noted, represents one of the most symptomatic cases of a lit- 
erary figure who crossed and re-crossed the alleged boundaries between 
‘poeti vaganti’ and ‘literary poets’." Explicit emphasis on a cash-based rela- 
tionship with local communities (the 1,000 shekels won in a poetic con- 
test advertised by the Ephesians for the (re)-dedication of their temple of 
Artemis)” and his exile-like wandering through various places (culminat- 
ing in his death in Macedonia)” are features around which the subsequent 
Nachleben of the icon “Timotheus’ revolves. Mapping the different cul- 
tural patterns into which Timotheus’ poetry has variously been framed 
and customised in antiquity is thus all the more interesting if we keep 
in mind the fact that already from an early time a somewhat uncom- 
fortable phenomenon of ‘displacement’ has been traditionally associated 
with Timotheus’ fictionalised persona. One may think of the contrast- 
ing reactions of integration and rejection the Milesian poet experienced 
from the Athenian audience,"* the polemic with the musically conserva- 
tive Spartan tradition (the episode of the cutting of the strings by the 
ephors at the Carnean games),”’ his link with the foreign ‘Asian cithara’’® 
and the somewhat obscure magadis,"” and the late Macedonian connection 


*© Wilson 2004: 306. On the pun on the Spartan political keyword evvopia in PMG 791, |. 240, re- 

functionalised by Timotheus in a polemically anti-Spartan sense, see Bassett 1931: 163, van Minnen 

1997: 253 n. 38, Csapo 2004: 240 n. 133. Cf. also Hansen 1984: 137-8 and more diffusely van Minnen 

1997: 251-7 on the political attitude displayed by Timotheus towards Sparta in the Persians. 

See Cairns 1992: 15-16. 

Cf. Macrob. Sat. 5.22.4ff. quoting Alexander Aetolus’ Musae (fr. 4 Magnelli): for a thorough discus- 

sion see Brussich 1990 and Magnelli 1999 ad loc. 

On this tradition see Hordern 2002: 5. 

Cf. Eur. TGrF T 87a = Satyr. Vit. Eur. P Oxy. 1176 fr. 39 col. xxii: Euripides comforting Timotheus 

after he was booed on the Athenian stage. On Timotheus being rejected and ridiculed in Athens as 

an outsider, see Dobrov and Urios-Aparisi 1995: 148. 

Attested, with a varying range of contrasting details, at least since the second century BC; see 

Artemon of Cassandrea, FHG IV. 342 (= Athen. 14.636e). For the several adapted versions of this 

anecdote (Plut. Agis 10, Apophth. Lac. 220¢, Inst. Lac. 238c) see below. 

For the ‘New Music’ overtones evoked by this association see Wilson 2004: 305 n. 82, who rightly 

claims that this aspect is not to be considered as mutually exclusive of a ritual interpretation (empha- 

sised by Cassio 2000). 

7 Athen. 14.636e (quoting Artemon of Cassandrea: see n. 15 above). For the nature of the magadis, 
already a matter of debate in Aristoxenus’ time, see Barker 1988, 1998 and Rocconi 2003: 26 n. 117. 
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with Archelaus, perhaps favoured by the problematic relationship between 
Athens and Miletus in the last part of the fifth century BC (Miletus joined 
the revolt of Athenian allies in 412). Finally, Timotheus’ apparently unin- 
terrupted fame throughout antiquity (at least until the third century AD)” 
allows one to test how these overlapping layers of anecdote and belief may 
have affected the way of preserving or altering the identity of a text over 
time. 

Many interlocking questions immediately arise. How may we account 
for the process of transformation from Timotheus the radical and thought- 
provoking innovator (apparently still perceived as such by the intended 
recipients of the second-century AD ‘forged’ Laconian decree transmit- 
ted by Boethius, cf. below) into Timotheus the classic (see the Arcadians’ 
fondness for Timotheus as reported by Polybius 4.19-21)? Is this only a 
matter of relative chronology and historical oblivion, with time levelling 
original differences?*° Or can we still detect, under certain circumstances, 
some traces of a deeper cultural self-awareness in this apparently polit- 
ically uncharged use of Timotheus’ poetry? What function does a ‘cus- 
tomised’ Timotheus perform in the recipient's social and political context? 
Finally, and at an even more speculative level, are we to assume in such an 
appropriative process a complete effacement of the original musical aspect? 
Does Timotheus’ unchanging fame through antiquity entail also an equally 
unchanging survival of his own music? And, if some kinds of musical re- 
setting are in fact attested, how, if at all, do they affect the cultural authority 
of Timotheus’ poetry? Can a musical setting different from the putatively 
‘authorial’ one be still perceived, at least loosely speaking, as Timotheus’ 
own? There are of course no easy and standardised solutions to these ques- 
tions, and almost invariably questions outnumber answers. Nevertheless, 
let us start by considering an often neglected piece of evidence for Timo- 
theus’ long-lasting influence as cultural icon in shaping the self-perception 
of local identities in second-century AD Sparta. 


8 See Hordern 2002: 5-7. During the Ionian war Miletus was actually the main Peloponnesian bulwark 
in Asia Minor: see Greaves 2002: 133. On Archelaus’ role in appropriating and disseminating the 
avant-garde of the Athenian poetry of the late fifth century BC (Euripides, Agathon, Timotheus) 
through the Greek world, see Revermann 1999-2000. 

9 An inscription from Didyma dating to c. 213/250 AD (Did 181) demonstrates Timotheus’ long- 

lasting popularity: Aurelios Hierocles won at the Great Didymeia performing as T1~o8eaoTt)s and 

Aynoiaotts. For the so-called Themison Inschrift (= SEG 11.52c: second century AD) see n. 114. 

A survey of Timotheus’ Nachleben in the Hellenistic and early imperial period can be found in 

Hordern 2002: 73-9. 

See e.g. Wallace 2003: 91-2 on the ‘Arcadian’ musical training that transformed ‘Athens’ late fifth- 

century musical revolutionaries’ into ‘inspirational classics in rural Arcadia’. For a different perspec- 


tive cf. Goldhill 2002. 
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BOETHIUS, DE INST. MUS. I.I: CIVIC RELIGIOSITY AND ELITE 
SELF-FASHIONING IN ROMAN SPARTA 


Sparta’s well-known musical conservatism may be considered to a great 
extent the joint product of two competing strands of tradition. To para- 
phrase Cartledge,™ the alleged musical insularity of ancient Sparta is at the 
same time the collaborative output of the ‘partly distorted, partly invented 
image’ of the antidemocratic musical utopia par excellence as created by and 
for non-Spartans (that is, basically, nostalgic Athenian oligarchic élites),” 
and the ideal portrait that Spartans themselves shaped for their own use 
and actively disseminated. One of the main staples of these interlocking 
traditions of Sparta as the entitled guardian of proper cithara-playing”* is, 
of course, the famous episode of the ephors censuring Timotheus’ perfor- 
mance at the Carneia by cutting the additional strings of his eleven-string 
cithara.*> The number of the strings and the very target of the musical 
censure (Timotheus, Phrynis, once even Terpander as well) oscillate in the 
ancient sources. Be this as it may, it is however the link with Timotheus 
that ultimately imposed itself as the vulgate version through antiquity;** the 
putatively original connection of the episode with Timotheus was probably 
suggested by the Spartans’ hostile treatment alluded to by the poet himself 
in the Persians at ll. 206-12.” The same can be said about the commonly 
alleged venue of Timotheus’ Spartan performance. Putting aside the likely 
historical spuriousness of this account,”® as far as we know the occasion of 


** Cartledge 1987: 118. » See most recently Wilson 2003a and Csapo 2004: 241-8. 

3 For Spartans’ involvement in inventing their own tradition, see generally Flower 2002. More specif- 
ically, on the role played by the Spartans in creating the ‘myth’ of an uncorrupted, genuine Spartan 
music, see e.g. Athen. 14.628b (Spartans’ claims that they saved music three times from being 
corrupted: cf. Csapo 2004: 243 n. 149). For the ‘first’ (Carneia) and ‘second’ (Gymnopaideia) musi- 
cal kataoté&oeis at Sparta by Terpander and Thaletas and their political relevance as means of 
reasserting social control in periods of internal crisis, see van Wees 1999: 4-6, and 36 n. 74. 

For Sparta’s close association with lyre-playing in antiquity see Wilson 2004: 269-71 and 280 with 
n. 27. 

Artemon of Cassandrea, FGHIV.342 (= Athen. 14.636e), Plut. Agis 10 (extending the same stricture 
also to Phrynis), Apophth. Lac. 220c (only Phrynis), Inst. Lac. 238c (Terpander and Timotheus), 
Paus. 3.12.10, Dio Chrys. 32.67 and 33.57. A complete collection of ancient sources (Greek as well as 
Latin) reporting different variants of this anecdote can be found in Palumbo Stracca 1999: 130-2. 
On Timotheus as the original target of the fictional episode, later developed into a ‘stock literary 
anecdote’, see Hordern 2002: 7-8. 

7 6 yap uw svyevetas Yakpai-cov Zrdaptas yEyas Gyeyav/ Bevo dvOeo1v HBas/ Sovel Aads Etr1- 
pAtyoov/ ZAG T’ cdBoTr WdYoo/, S11 TaAaoTEpav vEols/ Uuvois YoUCaV &T1UN (“for Sparta’s great, 
well-born, ancient leader, the people abounding with the flowers of youth, drives me about blazing 
with hostility and hounds me with glaring blame, because I dishonour the older muse with my new 
songs’). 

The desire to create a straightforward polarisation with Terpander, the putative founder and first 
victor of the musical contest at the Carneia (676 BC: Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 85a), not to say the 
leading figure of the first re-organisation of Spartan music, is clearly operating here. 
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Timotheus’ scandalous citharodic performance, when recorded by ancient 
sources, is traditionally associated with the most important among the 
Dorian musical festivals, the Carneia.” 

To sum up, the picture we gain from the literary sources is ofa Timotheus 
performing monodically to his eleven-string cithara (most likely a citharodic 
nomos) at the Spartan Carneia. Of course, this anecdote may well not reflect 
historical truth,*° but what is indeed telling is that it sheds light on the (re)- 
telling and (re)-shaping of the story in reception, showing that the image 
of the lyre with too many strings had become ‘a potent symbol . . . of 
the breaking of all the aesthetic and social boundaries’.** It is thus easy to 
see why traditional Spartan xeno- and kaino-phobia easily transformed the 
narrative of the otherwise acclaimed fifth-century poet Timotheus being 
censured at the Carneia into the paradigmatic hallmark of its musical and 
political conservatism. 

How does the ‘forged’ Laconian decree preserved by Boethius, De inst. 
mus. 1.1 enter into this picture? Modern scholarship has variously credited 
the decree with being the learned forgery of a later grammarian keen on 
dialectal antiquarianism,® a didactic ‘Illustration zu der Musikgeschichte’ 
used in peripheral and less cultivated areas of the second-century BC 
Hellenised world? and, most recently, the product of the neo-Pythagorean 
renaissance via Nicomachus of Gerasa.34+ As we shall see, none of these 
explanations is entirely satisfactory, inasmuch as they fail to provide a gen- 
eral interpretation of the decree which at the same time accounts for the 
seemingly indistinct array of contrasting details scattered all over the text.*° 
But are these the only possible explanations? And, above all, is there some 
other way of working outa coherent sense from the apparently idiosyncratic 


*9 For the prominent role of the Carneia in shaping Dorians’ self-definition of their own ethnic identity 
see recently Robertson 2002 (esp. 15 with n. 21). For the Carneia as the alleged venue of Timotheus’ 
Spartan performance, see Plut. /nst. Lac. 238c and Paus. 3.12.10. 

See Palumbo Stracca 1999: 132 with n. 4 and Hordern 2002: 7. 3! Wilson 2004: 287. 

32 Cf. Thumb and Kieckers 1932: 80, who considered both the Laconian decree and Cheilon’s letter to 
Periander (Diog. Laert. 1.73) ‘Falschungen von Grammatikern’ that ‘kommen nur als Zeugnisse fiir 
die Kenntnis der jung-lakonischen Mundart in Betrachv’. 

33 Wilamowitz 1903: 70 ‘ich nehme also an, dass in Gegenden und Kreisen, die dem Peloponnes 
und der Grammatik fern standen, als Illustration zu der Musikgeschichte das Dokument verfertig 
ist’. 

34 Palumbo Stracca 1999: 153-5, according to whom Nicomachus would have legitimated the forgery by 

integrating it authoritatively into his musical treatise. Nicomachus of Gerasa is commonly considered 

the main source of the first four books of Boethius’s De inst. mus.: see Pizzani 1965 (esp. 156-64 as 

regards the relative autonomy of Boethius’ proem from Nicomachus) and 1981. 

Cf. e.g. Palumbo Stracca 1999: 134, who speaks of ‘acritico affastellamento degli argomenti impiegati 

nel decreto per motivare la condanna di Timoteo’. 
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misrepresentations offered by the decree? Let us thus turn directly to the 
text transmitted by Boethius:3° 


etre) Tipo8_eop 6 MiAnoiop trapayivouevop ETTAaAv GuETEpaAV TIOAIV Tay 
TTAAQIOV Lav aT1IWaoSN Kal Tav Sia TaV ETTTA YoRdaY KiPapiElv atrooTPE- 
PouEvop TroAUhaviav eiodrywov AULAIVETAL TAP AKOaP TV vEwv, 51d Te TAD 
TroAuyopdiap Kal T&P KaIvVoTaTOP™ TH UEAIOp ccryevvT) Kai TroikiAav dvTi 
AaTAdap Kal TETAYLEVAP AUPIEVVUTAL TaV Udav EtTl YPUATOP CUVIOTa- 
Uevop Tav TO UEeAlop Siaokeuay avTi Tap evapuovin® TroTTaV avTIOTPO- 
gov cuoiBdav, TrapakAndeis 5é Kai Ev TOV aydva Ta EAevoiiap Acuatpop 
ATTPETIT] SIEOKEUGOATO TAV TH WWOW Siackeuay — TaV yap ZevEAAP WSiva3 ouK 
évbikat Tap véewp SiSaKkn — SeddyGar Fpay> trepi ToUToI Tap PaoiAéap kai 
Top epdpwp eUpaTToar Tipdbeov, étravayKdoat Sé Kai® T&v EvSexa yopdav 
éxTALOVTAp” Tap TrepITTAP UTTOAITTONEVvenp® Tap ETrTd, STIWP ExaoTOP TO TAP 
TOALOp Papop Spdv evAaPrTo1 ETTAV ZIrapTav EtrIPEpTV TI TOV UT) KAAdV 
TOdv?, UNTrOTE TAPAPETNTAI KAEOP Gywveaov 


*kavotatop Wilamowitz: KANOTATOP C: KENOTATOP cett.  * post €vappovico 
lacunam susp. Wilamowitz supplens e.g. <dtroAcAupevar Te Troldv avTi TEP ToT- 
TévtioTpopov GuoIBGp> 3 d&Biva Wilamowitz, Palumbo Stracca: QAINAP codd. 
4 tv Bika<1> Bergk II, 541n. 58, Palumbo Stracca 5 @A codd.: supplendum videtur 6 
Sauos Friedlein: T(YXAI) A(TAQAI) Wilamowitz: OA(AIAIAI) Palumbo Stracca (i.e. 
TH GAtacigr) 6 post € kai lacunam statuit Palumbo Stracca supplens e.g. <érivev> 
coll. Boeth. p. 182 |. 3-4 Friedlein exigere de Laconica consultum de eo factum est 
7 extayév{tap} Wilamowitz ® UrroArtropévep Friedlein: YTOAITTOMENQ codd.: 
UtroAgitréyevov Wilamowitz 9 HOQN P;™"8: NETON hklomnPs: NHTON V: 
NETQN P,CP,P;P,: HTON P,: HETQN QPs: éovtwv Friedlein, Wilamowitz?7 


Since Timotheus of Miletus, having come to our city, dishonours the ancient muse 
and by turning away from the seven-stringed cithara and introducing a variety of 
tones he corrupts the ears of the youth; and since by means of the multiplicity of 
the strings and the novelty3* of his song in place of her simple and well-ordered 
garments he clothes the muse in ignoble and intricate ones by composing the frame 


36 The text reproduced here is, with slight divergences, that of Palumbo Stracca’s most recent edition 
(1999: 141: fora brief outline of the status quaestionis concerning the manuscript tradition of Boethius’ 
De inst. mus. see pp. 137-41). As to the editorial criteria adopted by Bower 1989: 4-5 (text) and 185-9 
(critical apparatus and an English translation by T. Burgess [1821]), see Palumbo Stracca’s criticism 
in 1999: 140-1 n. 23. For the present purpose I have recorded in the apparatus only the main variants. 

37 The reading of P,™"8 gives perfect sense and it seems appropriate to end the decree with such a 
general statement. Yet one might perhaps wonder whether vntodv (i.e. ‘not to introduce any of 
the unpleasant high-pitched notes’: Timotheus was traditionally associated with the exploitation of 
exceedingly high-pitched notes, the range of pitch covered by a system of two disjoint tetrachords 
featuring now the vytn UtrepBoAatoov: cf. West 1992: 362) despite its technicality could be right in 
such a bizarre decree. 

Marzi’s defence of the reading knvotatop (1988: 267-8, followed by Csapo 2004: 228-9 with 

n. 95 and 243) is unconvincing. Pace Marzi, an alleged expression such as ‘the emptiness of melody’ 

(kevotap Td YéA1OP) cannot refer to ‘impressionistic’ and ‘swollen up’ melodies. On the contrary, 

kevos and similar words, when used to qualify a sound, voice or song, mean the virtual absence, 

interruption or suspension of that sound. It is not a coincidence that Kevds xpovos is a technical 
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of his melody according to the chromatic genre instead of the enharmonic one to 
the antistrophic responsion; and since being further invited to the musical contest 
at the festival honouring the Eleusinian Demeter he arranged the story improperly, 
for he did not instruct becomingly the youth about the Birthpangs of Semele; be 
it resolved *** that the kings and ephors shall censure Timotheus for these two 
reasons and, after having cut the superfluous among the eleven strings and leaving 
the seven, shall also enforce? that anyone who sees the grave dignity of the city 
will be deterred from introducing into Sparta any unpleasant (musical) ethos and 
the glorious fame of the contests may not be affected. 


Modern scholarship has almost exclusively considered our decree a curi- 
ous object of interest for linguistic archaeology,*° focusing primarily on 
its dialect and trying thus to gain from the linguistic evidence a relatively 
stable criterion by means of which to date the text itself. In this regard, the 
comparison of the most striking linguistic features of the decree (consistent 
rhotacism of final sigma, occasional substitution of sigma for theta, occa- 
sional omission of intervocalic sigma to reproduce the Laconian aspirate, 
the spelling of zeta as /o8/4*) with Laconian epigraphic evidence of imperial 
date (especially that from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta)* has 
allowed scholars to date our decree with a reasonable degree of confidence 


term used in musical treatises to indicate the so-called letmma, a marker of rhythmic pause in 
musical scores: cf. e.g. Arist. Quint. 38.28-9 W-I Kevos pév ot éoT1 XPOvOs dveU POdyyou TrPOS 
avaTrAtjpwoiv tol puSyot. For the reading Koivotatop, Katvds being a keyword of the New 
Musical manifesto, see Palumbo Stracca 1999: 140 with n. 22 and Brussich 1999: 35. 

39 A problematic line: after émavayKdGoo one should expect an acc. + inf. construction, whereas 
according to the manuscript tradition what we have is two accusative plural participles followed 
by dtrws + subj. Wilamowitz emended éxktaydvtap and UTroAiTrouéveop respectively into &kTapev 
(inf.) and UtroAeiTropevov (referring thus to Timotheus), but already Bourguet 1927: 157-8 objected 
that ‘le blame est pour Timothée, mais l’obligation de couper les cordes superflues pour tout le 
monde’. The lacuna posited by Palumbo Stracca 1999: 144-5 after 5€ kai is perhaps unnecessary. Since 
we already have B&pos meaning Lat. gravitas, it may be that this is a further instance of the interference 
of Latin linguistic structures: by analogy with verbs of command such as &€160, SiakeAevw etc., 
étravaryKétw has taken the Straws construction by the ‘extension of finite (subjunctive) clauses 
introduced by final conjunctions . . . at the expense of infinitival structures’, as a consequence of the 
influence of Lat. wt + subj., a process which had already begun anyway in the Hellenistic period 
(Horrocks 1997: 75). 

4° Cf. Wilamowitz 1903: 70-1 with n. 1, Bourguet 1927: 154-9 (esp. 158-9), Thumb and Kieckers 1932: 

80, Palumbo Stracca 1999. 

With some hypercorrection: cf. Tap&ppntai convincingly argued by Palumbo Stracca 1999: 151 

against Wilamowitz’s Boeotian form tapattntai (Wilamowitz, 1903: 71 n. 1) 

Cf. the following exceptions (already pointed out by Palumbo Stracca 1999: 150): Tiud8eop, KiSapiéiv, 

TrApaKANPeEIs, UV. 

Cf. e.g. uda but MiAnotop, Edevowviap, Bao1éap. 

44 The form &tindon is discussed by Palumbo Stracca 1999: 150. 

45 The agonistic inscriptions in honour of Artemis Orthia are the only ones which exhibit the phe- 
nomenon of rhotacism: see Brixhe 1996: 98 and ro1, Palumbo Stracca 1999: 151. 
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to the beginning of the second century AD,*° a period whose inscrip- 
tional evidence records a remarkable increase in the display of dialectal 
features.*” 

More to the point, recent studies of the agonistic inscriptions of Artemis 
Orthia‘** have compellingly argued that the archaising linguistic surface of 
this epigraphic material (mostly sickle dedications) should be interpreted 
neither as an ‘ennobled patois’ preserving with slight variations much of the 
Laconian fifth-century dialect*? nor asa living language (a kind of ‘peasant’ 
Laconian).°° What we have is not a fully revitalised Laconian dialect in 
itself with some koiné-like veneer™ but instead ‘the conversion of koiné 
into laconising forms’.** Kennell’s comparative analysis of Laconian ‘civic 
(devoid of archaising features) and ‘agogic’ (with rhotacism and so forth)® 
inscriptions from the sanctuary has allowed him to draw the compelling 
conclusion that the artificial use of a hybrid Laconian in these ephebic 
dedications has most likely to be filtered through an ideological frame: 
they are part of a desire to revive the traditional Lycurgan &ywyn. To 
quote Kennell’s words, ‘Spartan archaism, or, more accurately laconism, 
was rooted in a desire to recreate the city’s famous traditions in a vision that 


46 See already Bourguet 1927: 158-9, who dated the decree to Hadrian’s time. Wilamowitz’s dating to 
the second century BC for stylistic reasons (Wilamowitz 1903: 70) is thus to be definitely rejected 
(a Hellenistic date is still accepted by West 1992: 362 n. 23). 

For the revival of antiquarian interests and emergence of archaising features in the cultural life of 
Sparta during the Greek Renaissance, see Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 106-8, 176-7, 
190-211. 

For a broader cultural analysis of the entire epigraphic corpus, see Kennell 1995: 87-92. A collection 
(with commentary) of the inscriptions of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia can be found in Dawkins 
et al. 1929. 

The stance argued by Bourguet 1927: 25 (followed by Horrocks 1997: 37). 

Cassio 1986: 144-5 and 158-9 rightly recognises the truly archaising nature of the revival of the 
Laconian dialect from Trajan’s time onwards while denying a similar development for the Aeolic of 
Asia Minor, where, however, the evidence does not present, from a linguistic point of view, a real 
gap between the classical and Hellenistic period. 

Kennel 1995: 92 with n. 122 correctly points out that the only instance of ‘a proper Laconian dialectal 
variant’ out of 151 ‘agogic’ inscriptions is TOSSe€auéveov for TeooSe€auéveov in JG V 1, 653a, II 
AD (= no. 142 in Dawkins e¢ al. 1929). Phonetical mispellings and orthographical oddities like 
Kaoonpatdpiy for KabEnpaTopiov, lovAip for loWAlos, or igpeUp for iapevs are most likely to 
be explained as ‘an unlikely alliance between koiné and Laconian’ (Kennell 1995: 91). The same 
conclusion has independently been drawn also by Brixhe 1996: 97-8 (see esp. his analysis of doTé& 
for aut in IG V 1, 305 |. 10). 

Kennell 1995: 90. In the same direction see also Brixhe 1996: 98-9, who speaks a propos of a ‘koiné a 
coloration laconienne’ with strongly north-western features and with some isolated hyperdialectalism 
confined to the domain of religion (the same position is stated by Brixhe in Brixhe and Vottero 2004: 
27; see also Kennell 1995: 92, who ascribes the blurred mixture of artificiality and orality exhibited 
by the agogic inscriptions to the ‘ceremonial occasion’). 

As observed by Brixhe 1996: 97—9 and 101-2, the archaising features of the sickle dedications co-exist 
with standard koiné forms which are only superficially doricised. 
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nonetheless conformed to contemporary cultural notions.’*4 But what if we 
shift our attention from the merely dialectal data and try to recover, as far 
as we can, the possible cultural scenario that produced the ‘decree’? How 
may the comparison with the inscriptional evidence from the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia provide us with a useful template for grasping the cultural 
background of Boethius’ pseudepigraphon?® And what is signified, in terms 
of a discursive strategy of representation, by the choice of the formal layout 
of a decree or, to use Kennell’s distinction, by the choice of a ‘civic’ 
inscription (and not of an ‘agogic’ one, the category to which the sickle 
dedications from Artemis Orthia all belong) as a medium to celebrate a 
utopian continuity with the past? As we shall see, closer attention to some 
hitherto neglected details in the narrative may reveal clues that, if projected 
into the wider context of the self-fashioning of Greek élites in second- 
century Sparta,” may aid to work a coherent sense out of the apparent 
inconsistencies with which the decree itself is strewn. 

Let us then turn back to the text itself We have already seen that lin- 
guistic oddities strongly argue against the likelihood that we are dealing 
with the erudite product of a grammarian.® At the same time the marked 
local veneer confirmed by comparison with the epigraphic evidence from 
Artemis Orthia rules out the hypothesis of an extra-Peloponnesian prove- 
nance for our text.” Nor does the decree’s clumsiness in dealing with the 
most technical aspects of musical practice suggest a strictly ‘musical’ or in 
any case ‘professional’ origin,°° which indeed we should expect if a skilled 
theoretician like Nicomachus were actually the author. Furthermore, even 


°4 Kennell 1995: 92. See also Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 206. The Laconian decree 
against Timotheus is mentioned only very cursorily by Kennell 1995: 92, as a concoction of ‘Laconian 
forms with slightly more verve and imagination’. 

Brixhe, the first to recognise the common provenance of the Laconian ‘archaising’ inscriptions from 
a unique source, i.e. the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta (Brixhe 1996: 98), did not establish any 
link between them and the ‘decree’ preserved by Boethius. Palumbo Stracca 1999: 151-3 acknowledges 
the similarity between the two sets of documents but does not ask herself what that could mean in 
terms of social imagery and cultural practice. 

Kennell 1995: 87. 

57 On the increasing vitality of Sparta’s agonistic life under the Romans, mostly the by-product of the 
unceasing efforts, on the part of Greek élite, both to assert its own local identity and to please the 
Roman social hierarchy, see Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 93-104, 160-4, and van 
Nijf 2001: 320 (the institution of the new festivals Kaisarea and Kommodeia). 

Cf. Cassio 1986: 158-9. Against the ‘grammatical’ origin of the decree see already Wilamowitz 1903: 
70 and, on a different basis, Palumbo Stracca 1999: 153-4. 

°° A stance argued by Wilamowitz 1903: 70. As to the content of the decree, the presence of patently 
contradicting pieces of information (on which see below) seems to make unlikely the use of this 
decree as a didactic ‘Illustration zu der Musikgeschichte’. 

Already Wilamowitz 1903: 71 n. 1 pointed out the second-hand nature of sentences such as éti 
XPHUATOP GUVIOTAUEVOP TV TH LEALOP SiaoKEeUav AVTI TAP Evappoviw TOTTAV avTIOTPOpOV 
dyoiBay, rightly observing that ‘die Responsion hat mit der Tonart nichts zu tun’. See also Bourguet 
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if ancient sources acknowledge a link between Pythagoras and Sparta,“ 
Pythagoreans were certainly not particularly interested in defending the 
traditional seven-stringed lyre, since Pythagoras himself was credited with 
having added an eighth string to the seven and having invented the octo- 
chord, traditionally perceived as the distinctive hallmark of Pythagorean 
musical practice. The musically conservative Pythagoreans would cer- 
tainly have welcomed the Stimmung of our decree, and Nicomachus of 
Gerasa may well have reported the present text in his treatise, particularly 
given his penchant for dialects.°+ Yet to claim a direct neo-Pythagorean 
descent for the decree against Timotheus is to go a step too far and leaves 
unexplained the most idiosyncratic features of the narrative. 

Let us focus first on some formal features of our decree, which provide the 
broader frame within which to contextualise it. One most obvious aspect, 
in terms of rhetorical strategy, is that the decree, while presenting itself as 
a punitive, censorial document, closely resembles, from a formal point of 
view, the general structure and diction of the Hellenistic decrees honouring 
‘poeti vaganti’. We find not only the usual bipartition between the motiva- 
tion for the honours granted and the actual granting of those honours (in 
our case, of course, reversed into punishment), but we can also detect traces 
of well-established formulae. In particular, the sequence “étre157 clause fol- 
lowed by participle of arrival in the city (usually tapayiyvoyuan)’ is the 
standardised beginning of many decrees praising wandering poets, and it 
is exactly echoed in the érre181) . . . TWaparyivouevop of our decree.® 

Within this general frame, the first part of the decree certainly does not 
stand out for its originality: what we have is a collection of commonplaces 
about the corrupted nature of Timotheus’ songs and of the New Music 


1927: 156, who wondered whether we could be sure that ‘l’auteur de ce faux, dans I’étalage des termes 
techniques dont il use, ne s’attachait pas surtout a faire parade de sa science’. 

See Rawson 1969: 99-100, 110. 

This difficulty is not ignored by Palumbo Stracca 1999: 137 n. 13, who mentions the generally 
conservative attitude of the Pythagorean school in matters of musical taste. This is certainly true, yet 
our decree makes of the seven-string cithara a staple too important to be dismissed in such a way. 
For Pythagoras as the inventor of the octochord and the eight-note octave system see Nicom. Ench. 
5 pp. 244~5 Jan (on which cf. Bower 1989: 32-3 with n. 107) and Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 26.119. 

Cf. Pizzani 1965: 162. 

See Cassio 1988 on Nicomachus’ manipulation of the dialectal veneer of Archytas fr. 1 D-K. More 
generally, on the hyper-archaising features of pseudopythagorean writings see Centrone 1990: 49-50. 
The epigraphic instances are too many to be quoted here exhaustively, but cf. e.g. the expression 
étreid1) . . . Traparyevouevos in Guarducci no. 12 Il. 4-6, no. 13 Il. 2-3, no. 17 Il. 3-4 (érelB1] . . 
tralpa]y[e]voulé]va), no. 211. 3, no. 22 Il. 5-6, no. 25 |. 6 étrel Tapayevouevos, no. 28 |. 1, no. 29 Il. 
3-4, no. 32 Il. 3-5 étre1S7) .. . Taparyevouevol, and above all no. 33 Il. 2-5 ér[e15n] . . . PapayevnOleli- 
oa... [Kai TrapakAnei]oa and no. 35 Il. 4-6 étrel .. . [Trapay]evnOeis . . . Kal TrapaKkAnfeis for 
which see TapakAnfeis Sé of our decree. 
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in general (polychordy, polyphony, avoidance of strophic responsion, use 
of the chromatic genos, intricate melodic frame),°° a résumé which has 
been embellished with quotations from Timotheus’ own works.°7 Even the 
charge of ‘corrupting the ears of the youth’ (AUuaivetoar Tap &koap Tdv 
véoov)®® suits perfectly what we know to have been the accusations raised 
by traditionalists against the corrupting moral effects of the New Music, 
and at the same time generally echoes the charges against another cor- 
rupter of youth and protagonist of an actual early fourth-century Athenian 
show-trial, namely, Socrates.”° Nor should the image of Timotheus ‘cloth- 
ing’ the muse with ignoble garments (cyevvi} Kal TroikiAav avTi atrAdap 
Kal TeTAYHEVAP GAUPIEVVUTAL TAaV UDav) seem puzzling, at least not to 
a closer inspection. It clearly recalls the language and imagery of Aristo- 
phanes’ Frogs, where the disreputable Muse of Euripides is mocked for 
the unworthy clothes in which the tragedian dressed his characters (Frogs 
tos8ff.).”" Furthermore, Timotheus’ concern for the Muse’s clothes may 
also be understood as an involuntarily ironic echo of Music’s complaint of 
having been stripped by the Milesian poet himself (cf. Pherecr. 155. 25 K-A 
a&tréSuoe KaveAVCE YOPSatis SaodeKar).7” 

What strikes the reader at once in our document is the second part of the 
decree. The content of the first lines is still compatible with what we know 
about Timotheus’ citharodic performance at the Carneia, the traditionally 
alleged venue for the cutting of the strings.” Yet later on (TapakAneis 5é 


For the inherently political overtone of New Music’s ‘language of plurality, complexity and liberation’ 

see Csapo 2004: 229-30 and 237. 

TOV TraAalav Ydav &t1INGoSn of the decree imitates 791. 211-2 PMG Tradaiotépav . . ./ yotioav 

ATINO. 

Cf. Dio Chrys. 32.67 as av ut Siapbapdorv ai dkoai (for Dio Chrys.’s account closely echoing in 

some points our decree see Palumbo Stracca 1999: 145 n. 30). 

The main source for such a traditional accusation is of course Old Comedy: suffice it here to quote, 

e.g., Aristoph. 225 K-A. 

7° Hordern 2002: 8-9 has correctly pointed out the generic resemblance of the charges against Timo- 
theus with those of the decree against Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2.40): Socrates added new gods, just as 
Timotheus is accused of adding new strings. Alan Griffiths suggests to me that under the expression 
Trapaylvouevop éTTAV &yETEpav TOAIv may possibly be lurking also some oblique allusion to ‘tra- 
ditional’ xenoi like Protagoras and other subversive immigrant sophists; cf. above p. 2. Furthermore, 
as Richard Hunter reminded me, Socrates’ conduct (his stubborn refusal to leave Athens) can well 
be seen as the counter-model of a prototypical ‘wandering poet’. 

7 T owe this point to A. H. Griffiths and D. J. Mastronarde. One could as well think of the make-up 

of Pindar’s Muse in Jsthm. 2.8 épyupwleion TpdcwTra.. . do18ai. 

[Plut.] De mus. 1141¢ explicitly mentions that Music entered the stage é€v yuvaikeio oXTNaTI (i.e. 

‘wearing a female dress’). The simplicity (&vti étrAdap) referred to in the decree is certainly that 

of the genuine and uncorrupted music (cf. [Plut.] De mus. 1135c-d, where &TAOTNs is associated 

to dAryoxopdia). Yet it may be worth observing that &tAoUs is also a technical textile term; see 

Casson 1983: 193-9. 

73 | am grateful to G. B. D’Alessio for this observation. 
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Kat) we learn also ofa second, ‘diverted’ place of performance (no longer the 
Carneia but a musical contest at the extra-urban sanctuary of the Eleusinian 
Demeter at Therai)’* and of an equally ‘perverted’ performance (at least 
if compared with the vulgate version) ascribed to Timotheus himself — no 
longer a citharodic, that is, a soloist piece, but a dithyramb, and a very 
precise one: The Birthpangs of Semele).”° Besides, to puzzle the reader to an 
even greater extent, this is somehow linked with the cutting of the strings 
of Timotheus’ lyre,”° although the dithyramb, at least from the end of the 
sixth century BC onwards, was a choral piece sung to the accompaniment 
of the aulos.”’ To solve the riddle, one could think of an inert projection 
of contemporary musical practice into the past, as citharodic, that is solo, 
performances of originally dithyrambic pieces are occasionally attested from 
the Hellenistic period onwards.’* Yet this does not seem to be the case here: 
in our decree we are explicitly told about a singing chorus of young people 
(Top véwp S1SdKKn),”? the verb 518coxKw being a technical term referring 
to the activity of instructing a chorus (xopo81SacKoAta).8° 


74 Cf. trapaKkAnbels Sé kal év TOV &ydva Tap EAevoiviap Aduatpop (the ‘displaced’ venue is empha- 
sised again at the end of the decree: cf. uytrote Tapdppntat KAéop éryavoov). For the identifica- 
tion of Pausanias’ Therai (Paus. 3.20.5), the site of the Eleusinium, with the modern ‘Kalyvia tes 
Sokhas’ cf. Stibbe 1993: 77-83. As to the geographic location of the sanctuary see Guettel Cole 1994: 
208-9. 

Cf. Tav yap TeveAap wSiva ovK EvB1ka Tap véewp S18dKkn. For the dithyrambic nature of this 
poem as recoverable from ancient sources (Athen. 8.352a, Anth. Pal. 16.7.2-3, Dio Chrys. 78.32) see 
Hordern 2002: 10 and 249. 

It is true that the structure of the decree is quite bipartite (one could still think of the Carneia as 
regards the first lines), yet the cutting of the strings by the kings and ephors is somehow linked by 
our decree also to the Eleusinian context: cf. Tepi towTowv and the final words kAéop &yaovoov. 

77 For the classical ‘historical’ dithyramb as a choral song performed by a circular chorus to the 
accompaniment of the aulos and not of the cithara, see Hordern 2002: 18-9 and 23-4. For 
the much debated nature of Arion’s ‘mythical’ dithyramb, whether citharodic or aulodic, see 
Ierand 1992: 44-5, and the still valuable observations of Privitera 1957 (to be supplemented 
now by Privitera 1991). Most recently, in favour of an archaic citharodic dithyramb see Franklin 
forthcoming a. 

See e.g. JG II? 3779 1. 6 (dating to the middle of the third century BC), where the well-known cithar- 
ode Nicocles of Taras is said to have performed (and won) at the Lenaea by playing a dithyramb: see 
Hordern 2002: 23-4 and Wilson 2000: 318-9, n. 79. On this ‘perverted’ performance of dithyrambs 
in Hellenistic time (especially by the technitai of Dionysus), see more generally Bélis 1995: 1053-5 
(even if the instance of Pylades is wrong) and the Tean inscriptions now re-edited by Le Guen 2001: 
I, 241-2 (cf. also Wilson 2000: 391 n. 155). 

The late evidence of Clem. Strom. 1.16.79, according to which Timotheus vouous Te TIEddTOS TeV 
év Xop® Kai K18aeq is most likely due to scholarly confusion, even if a certain overlap between 
dithyramb and nomos, at least from a classificatory perspective, may have been already an ancient 
feature; see Hordern 2002: 26-7, Rutherford 1995: 356 n. 11 and D’Alessio forthcoming b. There is 
thus no need to assume that the The Birthpangs of Semele was a citharodic dithyramb, as suggested 
by Brussich 1999: 37. 

See already Hordern 2002: 11 in this direction. Hordern’s remark that nevertheless we cannot be 
sure that the author of the decree was aware of the choral nature of the Birthpangs of Semele, since 
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Now, did such a competitive tradition which somehow embeds Timo- 
theus’ performance at the Eleusinium within the narrative of the cutting 
of the strings exist before the composition of our decree? The key for 
understanding these peculiarities is to be sought, I believe, in both the local 
history of the Spartan Eleusinium and the broader cultural context under- 
lying the strategies of self-representation of local élites in second-century 
AD Sparta. 

Let us start from what we know about the Spartan Eleusinium from 
ancient literary sources, that is, basically, the report of Paus. 3.20.5—7:** 


(5) TaAetot 5 TO peTtagu Kal Evdoa Orjpas d6vondGovtes Anta paoiw aro 
TOV Kkowv Tou Tavyetou ***? Anuntpos etrikAnoty EAevoivias éotiv igpov- 
evtatba HpaKrea Aakedaipovioi kpudbfvai pao UTr6 AokAntrioU To Tpatya 
idpevov’ Kal Opdéws eoTtiv év avTH Edavov, TeAaoyav ws paciv Epyov. Kai 
TOBE SE GAAO Spaouevov EvtatOa ofSa (6) Eri BaAdoOoN TOAIOUA"EAOS TV... 
(7) & ToWTou 81 Tov “EAous Edavov Kdpns tis Anuntpos év tepals PNnTais 
a&vayouolv és TO EAguoiviov. 


* post Tatvyétou lacunam susp. Bekker, alii alia suppl. 


Between Taletum and Euoras there is a place called Therai, where they say that Leto 
from the peaks of Taygetus *** there is a sanctuary of Demeter named Eleusinian. 
Spartans say that here Heracles was hidden by Asclepius while being healed of the 
wounds. In this sanctuary there is also a wooden image of Orpheus, which is, they 
say, a piece of work of the Pelasgians. I know also of the following rite which is 
celebrated here: by the seashore there was a city, Helos... From this Helos, on fixed 
days, they bring up to the Eleusinium the wooden statue of Kore, the daughter of 
Demeter.*3 


Unfortunately, the text is seriously corrupt anda lacuna has necessarily to be 
posited between Tavyétou and Ajuntpos. The details of Leto descending 
(?) ‘from the top of mount Taygetus’ can only be guessed; nevertheless what 
is clearly recoverable from the text, damaged as it may be, is that, at least 


the parallel charges of the decree against Socrates may have influenced our text, cannot be ruled out 

a priori. Yet it seems to me unlikely: ancient evidence referring to Timotheus’ Semele shows that 

awareness of the dithyrambic nature of this poem was prevalent in antiquity even at a late stage: see 

Athen. 8.352a (Stratonicus’ criticism of the exceedingly mimetic music of Timotheus), AP 16.7.2-3 

(= HE 54-61, Alcaeus of Messene) and Dio Chrys. 78.32 (@ottep atAotvta try Tis ZevéAns 

odiva). 

This, of course, is not to deny that Timotheus ever performed a dithyramb at the Eleusinia, which 

might well have been the case. What is at stake here is the fact that, notwithstanding its bipartite 

structure, our decree links this dithyrambic performance to the cutting of the strings. 

The source of this passage is most likely the third-century BC Laconian antiquarian and historian 

Sosibius; see Immerwahr 1889: 110 and 112. 

83 For this ‘ritual enactment of a seasonal epiphany’, see Parker 1988: 103. As for the link between the 
hereditary priesthood at Helos and landed interest in this part of Laconia from the Spartan élite (the 
families of Pomponii and Brasidas) see Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 138. 
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to a second-century AD visitor like Pausanias, some kind of connection 
between Leto and the Eleusinian Demeter still existed and was rooted in 
the local history of the sanctuary itself. The most reasonable explanation for 
such a connection was given more than one hundred years ago by Wide.** 
If we keep in mind that Artemis was worshipped by Greeks as a goddess 
of childbirth and fecundity® and that a Laconian Demeter was addressed 
as étritroAata and étriacoa (‘she who comes timely’: the Doric form for 
the Attic étriotoa),** quite apart from the primary or derivative origin 
of this cultic overlap,®” a link between Leto and Artemis as EiAei®uicx is 
readily explicable, especially given the active réle traditionally ascribed to 
Eileithyia in easing Leto’s birthpangs at Delos.** To sum up, whatever the 
etymology (pre-Greek or Mycenean) of Eileithyia may be, and quite apart 
from the primary or secondary nature of her connection with the Eleusinian 
Demeter,*? what emerges from Pausanias’ account is that in second-century 
Roman Sparta the cult of Eleusinian Demeter presented itself to the eyes 
of a foreign beholder as the output of a multilayered archaism (the link 
with Leto, the €davov of Orpheus, Heracles healed by Asclepius) which 
still shaped its cultic reality.°° In this context, it is in fact not too difficult 


84 Wide 1893: 175-6, followed by Stibbe 1993; see also Hupfloher 2000: 63-4. 
85 Cf. Guettel Cole 1994: 201-4. More generally, on the kourotrophic function of Artemis see Vernant 
1991: 198-201. 
Respectively Hesych. s.v, étritroAaia (€ 5080 Latte): obtas év Aaxedainov f} Anuitnp iSpupévn 
TiNaTau, and Hesych. s.u, étriacoa (¢ 4617 Latte)’ Ahuntpos étevupov. Furthermore, archaeolog- 
ical evidence has recently confirmed that within the téyevos of Artemis Orthia there was a space 
reserved for the worship of Eileithyia; see Kilian 1978. 
A huge bibliography exists on the alleged connection between Eleusis, Eileithyia and the Spartan 
Eleusinian Demeter, and its nature (i.e. whether primary or secondary): see e.g. Nilsson 1950: 518-21, 
Willetts 1958, Heubeck 1972, Parker 1988, Stibbe 1993: 84-8, and for an extremely sceptical (and often 
misleading) view see more recently Robertson 1996: 377-8, 1998: 569-72 and 1999: 25-8. Heubeck 
1972: 93-5 (apparently unknown to Parker 1988) convincingly argues for a Mycenean origin of 
Eileithyia stemming from the form e-re-w-ti-ja attested in the Knossos tablets. 
88 Cf. Hymn. Hom. 3.115ff. Wide 1893: 176 (followed by Stibbe 1993: 84-6, the latter believing in the 
pre-Doric origin of Eileithyia) suggests that Leto ‘der Demeter Eleusinia . . . ein Opfer dargebracht, 
einen Tempel gestiftet oder anderes dergleichen getan hat’. 
Nilsson 1950: 523 is most probably right in asserting the originally distinct nature of the two goddesses 
and in supposing that only ata later stage ‘Demeter Eleusinian superseded Eleuthyia and appropriated 
her cult as Apollo did with Hyakinthos’. See recently Sourvinou-Inwood 2003: 39 on the not 
‘inconceivable’ fact that Demeter Eleusinia ‘could have been influenced by — and even in very broad 
terms reflected — the Eleusinian cult’. 
9° This aspect is well emphasised by Stibbe 1993: 83-4, 86-7 (who also points out that the Eleusinion 
seems to have been located very close to another sanctuary of Dionysos, that at Bryseai, cf. Paus. 
3.20.3: access to the temple was restricted to women) and above all by Hupfloher 2000: 36-7 and 64-5 
(esp. as regards the link with Asclepius and Orpheus). Hupfloher’s discussion is a most welcome 
reassessment of the question, especially after Robertson’s strong denial of any link between the 
Eleusinion and Eleusis (2002: 17 n. 24 with further bibliograpical references). 
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to envisage the sanctuary of Eleusinian Demeter as the venue, fictional or 
otherwise, for a dithyramb entitled the Birthpangs of Semele. 

All this is still more interesting if we cast a glance at the archaeological 
evidence of the Roman period for the Eleusinium of ‘Kalyvia tes Sokhas’, 
a site which was properly excavated by British scholars in the late forties 
of the previous century.?* Archaeological data confirm the existence of the 
sanctuary at least from the sixth century BC onwards,” and most of the 
terracotta figurines date to the fourth century BC, but it is especially during 
the second century of the Roman empire that the cult of Demeter at ‘Kalyvia 
tes Sokhas’ seems to have enjoyed a thriving revival and prosperity.°+ Apart 
from some terracotta figurines and ceramic vessels, the findings mostly 
consist of first-, second- and third-century inscriptions and votive sculptures 
set up either by the city of Sparta or by male relatives to celebrate female 
devotees and officials of the cult (addressed as 801vapydotpia, that is, 
‘mistress of the banquet’ or éotia TrdAews),?> all of them being almost 
invariably upper-class women of senatorial rank.%° All this strongly suggests 
that, at least in its ‘revitalised’ imperial version, the worship of Demeter 
Eleusinia was mainly a concern of women and thus strictly associated with 
fertility and childbirth.°” 

Let us now turn to the expression év Tov éyava Tap EAevoiwiap Adpa- 
tpop. As far as the archaeological evidence goes, we have no positive proof 
that contests, either athletic or musical, took place at the sanctuary, at least 
not in imperial times.?* On the contrary, if we cast a glance at the literary 


® For the birth of Dionysus and Semele’s birthpangs as an appropriate subject for a dithyramb, see 


Ierand 1997: 160-2, 164-6. The fact that Timotheus ‘worked up a story composition which was 
inappropriate’ (&trpett7} Sieokeucoato Tav TH WO SiaoKeucv) does not necessarily refer to the 
choice of the subject itself but to the way of treating the myth. 
» For a general survey see Cook 1950. See now also Walker 1989: 131-2. 
°3 Recently Stibbe 1993: 88 has argued that a group of late-geometric fragments might suggest dating 
the first appearance of the Eleusinium back to the 700s BC. 
94 See Parker 1988: 101, Walker 1989: 132, Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 194. 
°° For an up-to-date study of the cultic tasks underlying these labels see Hupfloher 2000: 34-65. 
For a prosopographic analysis of the likely hereditary priesthood at the Spartan Eleusinium see 
Walker 1989 (focusing on the so-called Aberdeen reliefs of the second century AD, i.e. on Claudia 
Ageta, identified as the grand-daughter of the Spartan senator Tiberius Claudius Brasidas) and 
Spawforth 1985 on the family of the Memmii and their ‘mythical’ pedigree. A list of the inscriptions 
can be found in Cook 1950: 263. 
See Walker 1989: 134, Hupfloher 2000: 55 and Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 
194. Robertson 1996: 378, 1998: 571 and 1999: 28 with n. 99 argues in favour of both female 
and male actively taking part in the cult. This might well have been the case, yet this can- 
not be inferred by Pausanias’ &vayouot (Paus. 3.20.7), as suggested by Robertson 1998: 571 
(‘In saying “they bring up” . . . Pausanias appears to mean a general procession of men as well 
as women’). 
98 See Hordern 2002: 8 n.16. 
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and epigraphic side, a gloss in Hesychius” tells us that the Eleusinia was a 
Laconian musical festival (@UyEAIKOs éryoov)'®° in honour of Demeter, and 
an inscription dating to 450/31 or to the first part of the fourth century BC™ 
tells us that the Spartan Damonon won several times at the EAeuhuvic as 
charioteer.'°* Now, what these two pieces of information seem to suggest, 
if compared with the archaeological vacuum, is that at a relatively early 
stage (fifth/fourth century BC) the Spartan Eleusinia must have entailed 
athletics and/or musical contests of some kind’® but later these contests 
were possibly abandoned. The information about Timotheus performing a 
dithyramb at the Eleusinia may thus possibly rely on ancient material, but 
apart from this late inscription we do not know of any other source which 
frames this performance within the episode of the cutting of the strings, nor 
is there evidence for a survival of the musical contest beyond the Hellenistic 
period (if we accept that Hesychius is here probably drawing on Sosibius)."°4 
As regards ritual dynamics, it has recently been stressed that ‘continuity in 
use of the same space does not necessarily mean its identical use’.'°> Now, 
the fact that the cult of Demeter Eleusinia knows a true ‘revival’ in the 
second century AD in forms and ways partially different from the orig- 
inal ones (i.e. in athletic and/or musical contests) is perfectly in keeping 
with the pragmatics of (re-)founding (or renewing) alleged ancient festivals 
alluding to Sparta’s glorious past by the Spartan élites under the Roman 
empire and thus of integrating the city into the new reality of Roman 
power.'°° Actually, it is hardly a coincidence that the inscriptions from 
‘Kalyvia tes Sokhas’, while reasserting the continuity ofa long-standing local 
tradition and its connection with a distinctively Spartan past,’°” are at the 


99 Hesych. s.v. EAevoivia (€ 2026 Latte): &yoov Supedikds &yduevos Anuntpi trapa Adkwot’ Kai év 
DikeAie TIWaTal Apteyis Kai Zeus EAevoivios Trap’ “lwo1v. On the necessity of punctuating after 
Adxoow and not after Ajuntpt, see Wide 1893: 119-20. 

For ®upedikds &yoov (as distinct from oKnviKos) meaning, at least from the fourth century BC 
onwards, purely musical (that is, not dramatic) entertainments or competitions, see Lloyd-Jones 
1963: 82 and Worrle 1988: 227. 

For the latter date see Jeffrey 1988: 179-81. Cf. also Nafissi 1991: 64 n. 137, 166 n. 54. 

102 1G V 1, 213 |. 1 (= GDI 4416); see Parker 1988: 101 with n. 24. 

Hupfloher 2000: 63-4 rightly points out that the musical and athletic contests could belong to 
different historical stages. Robertson 1999: 26 with n. 86 does not seem to be aware of this possibility: 
he conflates together the gloss of Hesychius, the Damonon-Inschrift and the text of Paus. 3.20.7 
by reconstructing an atemporal pattern of procession, musical and equestrian contests going on 
uninterruptedly from the fifth century BC onwards till Pausanias’ time. 

See D’Alessio forthcoming b. 105 Chaniotis 200sb: 150. 

This process is discussed at length by Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 104-8, 192 (the 
Leonidea, refounded in the reign of Trajan, in memory of the Spartan hero of the Thermopylae), 
195 (the Urania). For a broader contextualisation of the Spartan reality see also Spawforth 1989. 
On the importance of local fabulous pedigrees exhibited by these epigraphs as means of asserting 
a pure Spartan descent, see Spawforth 1985: 193. 
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same time framed by constant references to the social structures of Roman 
power.'°8 

Summing up, if we keep in mind the revival of the cult of Eleusinian 
Demeter in second-century AD Sparta as suggested by both archaeolog- 
ical and epigraphical evidence, then the emphasis of our decree on the 
local dimension of the episode (the mention of a very distinct title, that 
is, the Birthpangs of Semele, as the piece allegedly performed by Timo- 
theus), the partially ‘misplaced’ venue of the contest (perhaps facilitated 
also by the fact that the Carneia are attested only until the Augustan 
period),'°? the artificially archaising language (though one still influenced 
by the Roman language of power, cf. TO Tap TIOAIOp Bapop),"° are all ele- 
ments which strongly suggest that we contextualise the document within 
the Spartan ruling class’s broader attempts at re-asserting its own Greek 
local identity under the Roman empire. In a period when re-creating a 
Lycurgan past was itself perceived ‘as a valid form of cultural activity’, 
to re-affirm the strictures against Timotheus’ corrupting muse means a 
desire both to display an image of the whole Spartan civic body as faithful 
to a long unchanging tradition and, at the same time, to manipulate the 
present." 

If projected onto the broader horizon of the contemporary Greek festive 
culture in the Roman Mediterranean, this revived censure against Timo- 
theus’ alleged ‘original’ music may seem to be, on closer inspection, quite 
out of place, if not entirely pointless. A contemporary inscription from 


108 See e.g. JG V 1, 592 (second century AD) praising Poplius Memmion Deximachos for being 
pirdokaioapa kal piAdTratptv (cf. also 631 1. 2), 596 Il. 11-2 honouring the husband of the dedicatee 
as 1AdTrOAIs and imrtreUs Poouaioov, or 590 Il. 11-13 where Tiberius Claudius Eudamos is praised 
as dpylepels Tov LeBaotav Kai THv Ceiwv Tpoyoveov avTdv (the same formula also in 595 
IL. 9-11). Furthermore, as pointed out by Spawforth 1985: 192, and Walker 1989: 132, the female 
merits praised in these inscriptions testify to the reception of specifically Roman values like the ius 
Liberorum and, more generally, of Roman domestic virtues like chastity, philandria, sophrosyne and 
eusebeia. 

See Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 193. Robertson’s use of the evidence is misleading 
in this regard (Robertson 2002: 43 n. 101): JG V1, 497 ll. 1-13 (middle of the second century AD) 
simply mentions the hereditary priesthood of Carneios Bokétas and Spouctios, any reference to 
the festival being lacking. The latest mention of the Carneia attested by epigraphical evidence goes 
back to the first century BC (= JG V 1, 209 I. 20). 

For Bdpos as a semantic borrowing from Latin gravitas see Hiltbrunner 1967: 408-9 and Dubuisson 
1985: 76-8 (which needs partial correction: already Polybius used this Latinism, see the fragment 
of Polybius transmitted by Suda s.v. B&pos 121 = Polyb. 30.10.4). 

Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 210. The importance of the new-founded Panhellenion 
in favouring this ‘archaeological’ quest for a truly Greek pedigree has rightly been emphasised also 
by Whitmarsh 2001: 23. 

As to the ‘Roman dimension’ underlying the marked reference to the civic past from the Spartans’ 
aristocracy cf. Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 107-8. 
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Miletus (SEG XI 52¢, first half of the second century AD)" informs us 
that the local musician Gaios Aelios Themison was praised by the 57\Yos 
for ‘having set to music by himself’ (aut yeAotroijoavta)™ Euripides, 
Sophocles and Timotheus (II. 7-9). Timotheus’ ‘original’ music then, what- 
ever this label may have meant to an ancient Greek, must not have been 
a great danger any longer, the melodic frame of his poems being variously 
adapted if not entirely re-invented."” It is thus within the peculiar local 
dynamics of Roman Sparta that our decree acquires an historically deeper 
dimension and a coherence of its own: in a sense, it is much more a com- 
mentary on the civic life of Roman Sparta and only secondarily also on the 
relation of Sparta with the outside, non-Spartan world. This local dimen- 
sion does not of course exclude inner tensions and minor inconsistencies, 
which once again reflect the complexity of ‘being Greek under Rome’. 
In order to claim an unchanging continuity with her uncorrupted and 
semi-mythical past, Sparta, which still in the second century AD proudly 
exhibited the monuments which celebrated her decisive réle in the war 
against the Persians (the tomb of Eurybiadas, the memorials for the dead 
at Thermopylae etc.),"° is also the very same city that severely censures the 
author of the song which, throughout the Hellenised Mediterranean, had 
become the manifesto par excellence of Greek freedom from the barbarians, 
The Persians." 

Finally, let us consider the purportedly official format of the text, or, to 
put it better, the choice of a ‘civic’ decree (and not of an ‘agogic’ inscription 
like those from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia) as a vehicle to re-create 
a ‘Lycurgan’ facade in the contemporary civic life of second-century AD 
Sparta. What does it mean? Can the comparison with the agogic inscriptions 
from Artemis Orthia help us once again to understand, this time by means of 
contrast, the strategy of representation enacted by our decree? We know that 


"3 For the discovery of this honorary inscription (the base of a statue found in the Isthmian walls) and 
its dating, on letter style, to the first half of the second century AD see Broneer 1953: 192-3. Latte 
1954, 125 has accepted this date too. 

"4 For the interpretation of this much-debated expression see Latte 1954: 125-6 and Tabachovitz 1946: 

303, 1955: 77-8. See also [Did 181 (c. 213/250 AD): the Milesian S7\yos honours Aurelios Hierocles, 

winner at the Great Didymeia as Tiyo8ecoT ns, that is for having composed songs ‘in the manner 

of Timotheus’: for this meaning of Tivo8edZev see Rehm 1954: 179. 

This practice, of course, is not exclusively a late one. Suda s.v. Tiso8eos (T 620) tells us that already 

the Milesian poet had composed S1a0Kevai, probably ‘musical re-arrangements’ of traditional 

pieces: see Hordern 2002: 10. On the meaning of 81aoKeur) see Veyne 1989. 

For Roman Sparta’s active involvement in emphasising her role during the Persian war according to 

the guidelines of Roman propaganda depicting the Parthian and Sassanians as the ‘new’ Persians, 

see Spawforth in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 190-2. 

Cf. tav trakaidy ydoav atipdoSn of the decree which is an echo of PMG 791. 211-2 

Tradaiotépav . . ./ YoUoay &TINO. 
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during the Roman period a special relevance among the ephebic contests 
performed at the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia was ascribed to the so-called 
doa and KeAcia, both of them solo musical competitions’ which were 
intended to revive Sparta’s ancient musical tradition."? The precise nature 
of these performances is mostly obscure,’*° but their main function was 
clearly that of integrating the youth into the civic community by means 
of renewing the Lycurgan agoge.’*" Even more importantly, the agonistic 
inscriptions of Artemis Orthia are mostly sickle dedications on the part 
of winners. That is, within the competitive economy of the élite’s struggle 
for honour, they work as a visible sign of the social capital acquired and 
displayed by the single individual before the eyes of all the beholders, 
local and extra-local as well.”* Thus these inscriptions, while engendering 
distinctions by praising individualist values, contribute to establishing and, 
at the same time, visualising social hierarchy within the community to 
which they were addressed.’? On the contrary, a ‘civic’ decree, even one 
that clearly reflects the élite’s cultural propaganda, addresses the whole 
local community with virtually no distinction. What is offered to the eye 
of fellow citizens and, secondarily, to non-citizens as well is the image of a 
compact civic body which recognises itself in its past glorious tradition. In 


"8 See Woodward in Dawkins et al. 1929: 287 against Tillyard’s suggestion of team competition 
(Tillyard 1905-6: 354). 
"9 For Alcman and Thaletas, together with the paeans of an unknown Dionysodotus the Laconian, 
sung at the Gymnopaidiai (probably later ‘amalgamated’ with the Parparonia, from 370/69 BC 
onwards: cf. Parker 1989: 167 n. 39 and more generally Wilson 2000: 393 n. 178), see Sosibius FGrH 
595 F 5. 
Woodward in Dawkins et al. 1929: 288 inclines to consider both contests as merely vocal and not 
instrumental, whereas according to Rose in Dawkins et al. 1929: 406 (followed also by Chrimes 
1949: 119-20) the ucda was probably ‘a contest of song’ and the keAoia (alternatively spelt KeAéa, 
KeAT}a, KeAgio, KeAUO, KOAT}a) a competition of ‘oratory or declamation’, the latter inference being 
drawn from JG V 1, 264, ll. 6-10 (= no. 4 Dawkins; Augustan period) where the victor says that he 
dedicates the prize of ‘the sweet sound of a nimble tongue’ (eUoTouov eUTpoydAou yAwoons TOS’ 
éé6Aov deipas). Yet the conclusion drawn by Rose is unnecessary. If it is true that the expression 
eUTPOXAAOS YAdooa may refer to rhetorical skill in speech (cf. e.g. Eur. Ba. 268, Plut. Per. 
7.1); the adjective eUTPOXaAos can be used also of a song and/or melody, cf. e.g. Apoll. Rhod. 
4.907 KpaITIVov eUTPOXGAOIO LEAOS Kavaynoev Go1St}s, where eUTPdXaAos is here likely ‘purely 
instrumental’: see Hunter 1996b: 146 with n. 20. Furthermore, from Hesych. s.v. uad& (4 2018 Latte): 
87) Tro1k nothing can be gained in terms of musical performance (that is, vocal or instrumental): 
Hesych. employs 687 for both kinds of performances, see e.g. Hesych. s.v. HSWKeoNOs (7 139 Latte) 
[instrumental] and s.v. iuaAis (1 600 Latte) [vocal]. For an even more speculative reconstruction of 
KeAoia (‘hunting cries’) see Kennell 1995: 52. 
Cf. Kennell 1995: 126-7. 
By the first century AD the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta had already become the centre 
of an intense ‘touristic’ pilgrimage: see Chaniotis 2005b: 155 and Kénig 2005: 92 on the ritual of 
the ka6@npatdpiov (a kind of initiatory hunting-game). 
For an analogous function accomplished by the athletic inscriptions from Oinoanda dating to the 
imperial period see the valuable discussion of van Nijf 2001. 
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our case, the underlying process of social negotiation that such a filtered 
image implies is mostly lost, but some bits of it may still be recovered, even if 
only partially and fragmentarily, by cross-examination of the archaeological 
and epigraphical evidence from ‘Kalyvia tes Sokhas’. 

Finally, such reflections may make us re-think the cultural premises 
underlying the label of ‘forgery’ commonly ascribed to our decree. As we 
have seen, the spuriousness of the text is beyond doubt and in this sense 
the decree is certainly ‘inauthentic’.’*4 But was this ‘inauthentic’ document 
intended to deceive the would-be audience? This is very slippery ground. 
Yet if we turn our attention to the archaising inscriptions of Artemis Orthia, 
it is quite clear that they did not intend to be seen as ‘old’: they celebrated 
young men who wanted to be recognised as winners by their contemporary 
fellow-citizens. Now, our decree mentions of course the old dual kingship 
and the ephors (tap PaoiAeap kai Tap EPopwp), yet the overall emphasis 
put on the local dimension of the event (re-asserted in the very final line: 
UT|TOTE TAPAPET Tal KAgop c&yavoov) and the remarkably diverging vari- 
ants which it introduces as regards the well-known episode of the cutting of 
the strings seems indeed to suggest that what is actually at stake here is more 
the desire to celebrate the present by referring to an illustrious past oppor- 
tunely ‘customised’ rather than to falsify seriously the past per se. This is of 
course not to deny that a manipulation of the past was actually arranged, 
and intentionally so. What I would like to emphasise here is that the revival 
of the censure against Timotheus’ polychordy and its particular setting was 
primarily intended to be a homage to the revived cult of Demeter at the 
Spartan Eleusinium: the intended audience might have been aware or not 
of the spuriousness of such an invented tradition,’° but — either way — they 
willingly participated in this shared process of re-shaping civic religiosity. 


CUSTOMISING TIMOTHEUS AMONG THE ARCADIANS 


Let us now jump backwards to the second century BC and turn briefly to 
another instance of identity socially constructed by means of ‘inventing’ 
an ad hoc musical pedigree. Once again, it is Timotheus’ iconic status that 
will provide our starting point. 


4 The somewhat ‘paradoxical’ nature of our decree is even more apparent if we keep in mind Lycurgus’ 
alleged prohibition of written laws (on Sparta’s attitude towards written records see Thomas 1989: 
31-2). A by-product of the Roman fondness for written legislation? 

”5 For the cultural implications of ‘Falschung’ and ‘forgery’ in the ancient world see recently Barnes 
1995. 

26 We know that Hellanicus of Lesbos wrote a victor list recording the names of the winners at the 
Carneian games (= FGrH 4 F 85a). 
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Polybius’ account in 4.20-1 of the savage and uncivilised nature 
(&yp16Ts) of the Cynaetheans, the only people among the Arcadians 
to have abandoned the practice of musical education as introduced by their 
ancestors (TH KAAS UTTO TOV &pyaicov ErivevonLeva Kai PUGIKAS UV- 
TeGewpnueva), includes a long and significant digression on the réle of 
music in shaping human characters and, consequently, national identities 
in relation to natural environmental conditions.” It is within this ancient 
version of environmental determinism that the Arcadian Polybius gives us 
a full account of the importance of musical training in Arcadia as a means 
of ‘a state-run system of musical socialisation’."° Since the harshness of 
the climate and the roughness of the territory where Arcadians live (16 
THs PUCEWS aUOades Kai OKANPOV at 4.21.3) do not represent a naturally 
favourable base on which to graft a regulated and well-ordered form of 
socialisation, it is the social potential inherent in music, and especially in 
its choral dimension, that constitutes ‘an essential community bond’, social 
and choral order being virtually identified.” It is at this point of Polybius’ 
narrative of the Arcadians’ invented ‘community poetry’?° that we find the 
mention of Timotheus’ music (together with Philoxenus’) as a standard 
example of ‘the true and real music’ (thv ye &ANOdds5 LOuOIKT|V),""* or, to 
put it differently, as a canonical part of this civic musical training. The 
passage deserves to be quoted at length (Polyb. 4.20.8-12). 


TAUTA YAP TAOIV EOTI YUOPINA Kal OUVNON, 510T1 oxESOv Trapa UOvois ApKaol 
TIPGTOV LEV O1 Trades EK VITri«V GSelv EBIGovTA KATH VOLOUS TOUS UUvous Kai 
Tradvas, ois EKAOTOL KATA TA TATPIA TOUS (9) ETT1XWPiIOUS TPwas Kal BeoUs 
Uyvotor peta SE TaVTA Tous DidoFévou Kal Tipoftou vopous yavOdvovtTes 
TTOAAT PIAOTILIA YOPEVOUOI KAT’ EvlIaUTOV ToIs Alovuclakois aAvANTAis Ev TOIS 
SecTpols, of UEV Traides TOUS TralSiKoUs cyavas oi SE veaviokol (10) TOUS THVv 
a&vSpav Aeyouevous. SUoiws ye YEV Kal Trap’ GAov Tov Biov Tas a&ywyas TAS 
év Tals ouvouciais OVX OUTAS TroloUVTal 51d Tv ETTELOAKTWV AKPOAUATwV 
ws SY alTdHv, &ve& LEpos (11) ASetv GAANAOIS TPOOTAaTTOVTES . . . (12) Kal Yev 
euBaTrpla uEeT AVAOU Kai Ta€Ews KoKOUVTES, ET1 5° SPYTOEIS EKTTOVOUVTES NETH 


”7 On the ‘impact of state organization on collective behaviors’ as a means of shaping national char- 
acters in Polybius’ narrative see most recently Champion 2004: 79-82. 

Wilson 2000: 300. This is what is clearly meant by Polybius when, while objecting to Ephorus’ 
censure of music as yornteia and &tr&tn, he reports that ‘the early Arcadians [did not act randomly] 
in bringing music into their whole constitution to such an extent that not only boys but young 
men up to the age of thirty must practise it constantly’ (4.20.7). 

Kowalzig 2004: 42. 

For a definition of ‘community poetry’ as ‘poetry composed for the setting and function of com- 
munity performance’ see Stehle 1997. 

For the overtly Platonic overtones of this expression and, generally speaking, of the whole passage, 
see Kowalzig 2004: 42. For dA1Se1a referring to music performances within Plato’s ideal state, see 
also Wohl 2004: 340-1 with n. 7. 
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KOIVis ETIOTPOOT|S Kal SaTravns KAT EvIAUTOV Ev TOIS BexTPOIS ETTISEiKVUVTOL 
TOIS AUTOV TTOAITAIS Of VEOL. 


For it is a well-attested fact and familiar to everyone that in the first place (and 
almost exclusively among the Arcadians) the boys from their very childhood are 
used to sing in measure™* the hymns and paeans by means of which the various 
communities separately celebrate the local heroes and gods according to their 
traditional customs. Later on, learning the nomoi of Philoxenus and Timotheus, 
they zealously compete every year in the theatre in choral contests to the accom- 
paniment of professional audos-players, the boys in the boys’ contest and the young 
men in the so-called men’s contest. Similarly, through all their life they enter- 
tain themselves at symposia not by means of hired musicians but by performing 
themselves, calling for a song from each in turn . . . furthermore the young men 
practise military tunes to the audos while parading, train themselves hard at dancing 
and give annual performances in the theatres, to their citizens, all this under state 
control and at the public expense. 


What at once strikes the reader’s attention in Polybius’ account is, at least 
from a historical perspective, the composite, heterogeneous nature of the 
musical curriculum proudly displayed by the Arcadians. Now, the whole 
system purports to be ancient (or at least what would seem so to a second- 
century observer): we have just been told that this very same institution- 
alised use of music had been introduced by their forefathers (cf. T& KaAdds 
UTTO TdV &PKXalwv ETTIVEVONUEVE at 4.20.3, TOUS TIP~TOUS ApKddoov at 
4.20.7 and oi téAat at 4.21.1). Besides, the ancestral musical customs of 
Crete and Sparta have just been mentioned as a proper touchstone for the 
antiquity of the Arcadian traditions.° The first part of the account thus 
well suits the archaic and law-abiding nature of this noble inheritance: 
the boys, from their very childhood, learn traditional songs (hymns and 
paeans) to praise local gods and heroes kat& T& TéTPIC.3° Immediately 
after this information, which could be regarded as perfectly in keeping with 
a strongly conservative musical attitude such as that displayed by Plato in 
his Republic or Laws,?’ we learn quite surprisingly that the second stage 


13 This is also Paton’s translation of kat& voyous (Paton 1922); cf. Walbank 1957: 467 ad loc. 


33 For the political fragmentation of the ‘Arcadian nation’ into individual communities, see Nielsen 
1999: 47 and 51s. 

34 For this meaning of yopevouol, see Walbank 1957: 468. 

35 Cf, 4.20.6 on the introduction of the au/os in war training by ‘the ancient Cretans and Spartans’ 

(tous Tradaious Kontdv Kai AaKeScipoviev). The antiquity of Arcadia’s musical tradition is 

echoed also by [Plut.] De mus. 1142e, where the Mantineans are said to have developed from 

ancient times onwards (16 TaAaidv) a system of musical training in order to shape properly the 

characters of the youth. 

For the importance of local compositions within the economy of the communal poetry also in the 

Hellenistic period, see Stehle 1997: 57. 

37 For Plato’s ‘choral kosmos’ see Kowalzig 2004: 44-9. 
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of this traditional curriculum involves the (apparently choral) performance 
of Timotheus’ and Philoxenus’ nomoi, that is, the contested avant-garde 
of fifth-century Athenian music. As we proceed, our puzzlement grows: 
annual contests of male choruses are said to take place to the accompani- 
ment of ‘hired aulos players’ (tois AtovvoiaKois avAntais). This time it is 
the irruption of the Alovuotakoi texvitat, that is, professional musicians 
belonging to an organised guild, into this otherwise fifth-century polis- 
like picture skilfully portrayed by Polybius that startles us.3* And equally 
surprising is the manner of this annual performance: Timotheus’ nomoi 
are performed chorally to the accompaniment of the aulos, although the 
nomos was usually a monodic piece.¥? And the astonishment at the miscel- 
laneous nature of Arcadia’s educational system only increases when we learn 
of Arcadians preserving the aristocratic practice of themselves performing 
at symposia (not by accident a custom to which the musically conserva- 
tive Spartans also proudly claimed to be faithful)."#° Now, what does this 
mixed array of sixth-, fifth- and fourth-century musical practices in Poly- 
bius’ account mean? Whom is Polybius addressing? And what function 
does this apparently ‘tamed’ Timotheus perform in the recipient’s social 
and political context? 

Let us start from the question of the addressee. Goldhill has rightly 
underlined that Polybius’ digression at 4.20-1 is to be understood mostly 
as ‘a piece of Greek cultural polemic’.'*' Polybius’ passionate defence of 
Arcadian musical training is part of his broader strategy of constructing a 
Greek cultural identity under Rome, a “Greekness’ able to keep pace with 
the new historical conditions (among which, of course, the reality of Roman 
power has to be listed first). To quote Goldhill, Polybius is constructing 
here an ad hoc image of paideia for his own region 


out of a long intellectual tradition back to Plato at least .. . This musical education 
is said to be traditional and ancient — but it includes the New Music. It says a lot 
about how Polybius is constructing an Arcadia in the image of the polis of the fifth 


38 As pointed out by Guarducci 1929: 645, at Polybius’ time Arcadia greatly contributed to providing 


the guilds of the zechnitai with local musicians. For the puzzling presence of the Artists of Dionysus 
in this context see already Goldhill 2002. 
39 For this passage as pointing out ‘how classificatory names based on different points of view were 
interfering within the same “dithyrambic” semantic field’ see D'Alessio forthcoming b. 
See Walbank 1957: 468 quoting Philocorus (via Athen. 14.630f) as regards the Spartan custom, in war 
periods, of performing Tyrtaeus’ hymns in turn at the end of the dinner. On the Spartans’ hostility 
towards hired musicians and incoming professionals, both at private and public performances, see 
e.g. Athen. 14.633a—b (on which cf. Wilson 2000: 115). More to the point, for the persistence of this 
hostility, see also Xen. Ages. 2.17 (Agesilaos singing the paean during the Hyakinthia of 391 BC and 
taking part actively in the chorus). 


141 Goldhill 2002: 4. 
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century and the philosophical schools rather than a rural world of tpocéAnvol... 
It is an image to set not just against other Greek cities or other images of Arcadia, 
but also against Rome." 


The Arcadia depicted by Polybius is thus an Arcadia that consciously places 
itself at the centre of an enlarged world of culture, an Arcadia that has to find 
a compromise between old ancestral customs and increasingly sophisticated 
stimuli.“ 

So why is our Timotheus included in such a peculiar pedagogical 
curriculum? In what sense could Timotheus’ omoi be perceived by the 
Arcadians as the proper constituent of an educational system which aimed 
at ‘softening and tempering the stubbornness and harshness of nature’’44 
and consequently at shaping national ethnic identity? Are we simply 
dealing here with the familiar phenomenon by which innovators, whatever 
their field, are regarded by later generations as ‘a pillar of the old order’?!4° 
Of course, this is certainly one element of the process that is operating here. 
Two roughly contemporary Cretan inscriptions (Cret V.viii.11 from Knos- 
sos and xxiv. from Priansos)'4” inform us that, in order to gain a renewal 
of the asylia previously granted to his city, the Tean ambassador Menecles, 
most likely an artist of the Dionysiac guild settled at Teos from about 220 
BC," repeatedly performed to the cithara poems of Timotheus, Polyidos 
and ancient local Cretan poets,™? as well as a collected anthology of Cretan 


4 Goldhill 2002: 4. 

43 On the Arcadians’ privileged link with music see Nielsen 1999: 74 n. 188 (= Nielsen 2002: 79 n. 
204). 

44 Cf. 4.21.3 BouAduevor SE WAAATTELV Kal KIPpVaV TO Tis PUcEwWSs alOades Kal oOKANPdv, TH TE 
TIPOELONEVA TIAVTA TrapEloT}yayov. 

‘45 Cf. 4.21.2 where different atmospheric conditions are explicitly said to be the main source of ethnic 

and cultural distinctions. Polybius’ awareness of the distinct ethnic identity of the Arcadian nation 

is set out at once at 4.20.1 (TO Tddv ApKd&Soov é6vos). For Arcadians perceiving themselves, from an 

early date onwards, as a distinct ethnic group among the Greeks and ethnic identity being ‘a focus 

of self-ascription and identification’ see Nielsen 1999. 

See Wallace 2003: 91-2 according to whom ‘Athens’ late fifth-century revolutionaries ended as 

inspirational classics in rural Arcadia’ and Wilson 2000: 300 who claims that ‘poetic innovation 

was probably not especially important to the choral contests of this period. The antiquity of these 

poet-musicians of old Greece in itself guaranteed their value as vehicles of tradition, even though 

they had been known in their own age as controversial innovators’. 

‘47 Gathered together in Guarducci 1929, no. 36. The date of the inscriptions of the so-called ‘second 

asylia series’ prompted by the Teans is a much-debated issue, hypotheses having variously ranged 

down to 131 BC: the only certain datum is that they are to be dated after 170 BC; see Curty 1995: 

n. 46 and Rigsby 1996: 289-90 (apparently inclined to date the inscriptions back to 203 BC). 

For the guild of the Zéchnitai of Ionia and Hellespont having its headquarters at Teos, see Le Guen 

2001: II, 27ff. As to Menecles, see Stephanis 1988, no. 1650. 

49 See [Cret V.viii.tr ll. 7-12 GAAG Kai étre-/SeiEato MevekAt\s ueta KiOdpas TrAeovaKis TH Te/ 
Tipodew Kai TloAvi8w Kai Tddv Gudv apyaiwv Troi-/nT&v KAAws Kal as TreootjKev d&vSpi 
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mythology.®° In this case, Timotheus’ music is, at least to the Tean ambas- 
sadors and their intended audience, nothing more than a traditional piece 
of the classical citharodic repertoire, a piece which is perceived as perfectly 
equivalent to and interchangeable with the classical Cretan ‘greatest hits’, 
that must most likely have included Thaletas’ songs, as two contempo- 
rary inscriptions from Mylasa strongly suggest (JMy/ 652 and 653).’" The 
combining of Timotheus and Thaletas, almost a heretical combination to 
a Spartan,’* was evidently routine for the Artists of Dionysos in the sec- 
ond century BC: historical differences or even rivalries’ are erased and they 
can both be properly considered as belonging to the common pan-Hellenic 
inheritance. But is this exactly the case also for our passage? The mention 
of Philoxenus alongside Timotheus might suggest so; yet if we look more 
closely at what was probably the historical origin of this Arcadian musical 
systematisation another explanation may also be taken into account. 
Stehle has already observed that ‘Polybius thinks that the purpose (sc. of 
such a musical training) was to “soften” and civilize the Arcadians, but more 
mundane considerations may have moved the Arcadians also. One of them 
was probably the fostering of Arcadian ethnic identity after the restora- 
tion of independence in 370.”"%+ Perhaps we can go even a step further. 
We know that in 370 BC the Arcadians founded a federal state predicated 
on an exclusively ethnic basis and animated from the very beginning by 
a strong hostility towards Sparta,’® and it is precisely after the founda- 
tion of the Arcadian confederacy and the liberation of Messenia that the 
construction of ‘a common Arcadian prehistory’ notably increased.°° That 
is, a distinctively Arcadian, shared cultural background was actively con- 
structed mostly in the fourth century ‘since it provided the Arcadians with a 


TretTraSeupe-/vooi, and xxiv.r Il. 4-9 GAAG/ Kai étredeiEaTto MevexAtis veta KiOcpas TH Te T1-/ 
yodéou Kai ToAuiSou Kal Td&v GNaOvV TaAaldv Trol-/NTav KAAGS Kal TIPETTOVTWS. 

xxiv.t Il. 9-13 eio(h)veyKe SE KUKAOV/ ioTopnuevav UTEP Kotytas Kali t]dv év [Kor] tot ye-/ 
yovotoov Gedv Te Kal Tpaoov, [Troi]noduevo[s t]av / cuvaywyay &k TOAAdV TroinTta[v] Kai 
iotopiaypa-/poov. For this interpretation of KUKAov iotopnyévay see Guarducci 1929: 647 and 
Chaniotis 1988a: 154 (pace Hordern 2002: 12-13, who speaks of ‘a citharodic cycle of poems’). 

On these two asylia decrees for Mylasa from two unknown Cretan cities (dating to the second 
century BC) see Chaniotis 1988a. As in the Tean case, the ambassadors perform here, among other 
pieces, also those of Thaletas the Cretan (QaAr\Ta TH Kpntds). 

See Plut. Agis 10.3-4 where Thaletas is becomingly matched with Terpander and Pherecydes as 
one of the pillars of the Spartan musical tradition and is contrasted with Timotheus and Phrynis’ 
debauched muse. 

Polyidos probably represented a musical trend ‘apparently opposed to the developments of the New 
Music’: see Hordern 2002: 5 on [Plut.] De mus. 1138b. 

54 Stehle 1997: 66. 

5 Cf. Nielsen 1999: 44-5. Megalopolis itself had been founded as a ‘bulwark against Sparta’: see 
Nielsen 2002: 106-7. 

Nielsen 1999: 36-7. 
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tradition of active hostility toward Sparta which corresponded to the actual 
historical situation after 370’."” If we think of the long-lasting tradition 
of Spartan rejection of Timotheus’ Muse and, even more, of Timotheus’ 
strong criticism of Sparta at the end of the Persians, it is not so difficult to 
understand why Timotheus was happily welcomed by the forefathers of the 
Arcadian nation, notwithstanding the non-traditional features exhibited by 
his music. This is even more the case if we pay attention to other pieces of 
evidence for the Arcadians’ long-standing fondness for Timotheus, namely 
Plut. Philop. 11 and Paus. 8.50.3. Both passages report Philopoemen’s tri- 
umphal epiphany at the celebration of the Nemean games of 206/5 BC, that 
is, shortly after the defeat of the Spartans at Mantinea. Just as Philopoemen, 
the present victor against the Spartans and future dismantler of the Lycur- 
gan é&ywyn,”® enters the stadium accompanied by his soldiers, Pylades of 
Megalopolis, one of the most famous citharodes of that time, is singing “by 
chance’ (kaT& TUX NV in Plut. Philop. 11. 2) the opening verse of Timotheus’ 
Persians (PMG 788).°? The reaction of the audience is immediate: all the 
beholders turn their eyes upon Philopoemen and applaud him as the new 
leader of Greek freedom.'®° On this occasion the anti-Spartan potential 
lurking within the Persians is re-enacted by the Arcadian Pylades, with the 
Spartans defeated at Mantinea as the new barbarians. 

This is, of course, not to deny that Timotheus’ music ‘ended as inspira- 
tional classic(s) in rural Arcadia’ as has recently been asserted:' it is instead 
an attempt to recover some of the meandering byways by which Timotheus’ 
music acquired an iconic status among the ‘Arcadian nation’. 


7 Nielsen 1999: 36. 

48 For Philopoemen’s abolition of the Lycurgan constitution at Sparta in 188 BC (formally re- 
established by the Romans in 146 BC), see Cartledge in Cartledge and Spawforth 2002: 77-9, 
80. 

59 KAgivov éAeubepias TeUYoov YEyav EAAGS1 KOoUOV. 

160 Cf. Plut. Philop. 11.3, Paus. 8.50.3. 161 Wallace 2003: 92. 


CHAPTER 8 


Epigrammatic contests, poeti vaganti 
and local history 


Andrej Petrovic 


This paper addresses the role of wandering poets as local historians. There 
will be two principal limitations to my enquiry: first, the enquiry will 
be restricted to the period up to the end of the Hellenistic epoch, and 
secondly, I will examine only the activity of wandering poets as authors of 
poems written for public monuments. The first section discusses the fact 
that composing public epigrams, i.e. epigrams set up in public spaces’ by 
groups, political institutions, ruling élites or the polis as a whole, was in a 
number of cases a task fulfilled by wandering poets. The second section is 
concerned with the procedure through which texts for public monuments 
were chosen, and it will be proposed that the procedure was occasionally 
agonistic. A closer look at the contexts of such epigrammatic competitions 
suggests that they took place in (a) the framework of public festivals, and 
(b) the framework of public commissions. 

In the third section I will demonstrate that poems composed by wan- 
dering poets for local public monuments, even though they may reflect 
the patron’s view or version of historical events, still had an impact which 
surpassed the boundaries of the polis, local group or political élite that spon- 
sored them. Therefore, I will argue for a supra-local reception of poetry 
composed for local addressees. In this sense it will be suggested that one of 
the first media through which such poems were diffused were the earliest 
epigrammatic collections, which were organised on the principle of interest 
in local history. 


I would like to express my gratitude to the editors and the organisers of the conference, Richard 
Hunter and Ian Rutherford, as well as to the audience for their contributions to this paper. I am 
especially indebted to Ewen Bowie, Paola Ceccarelli, Angelos Chaniotis, Jon E. Lendon, Ivana Petrovic 
and David Sider for numerous helpful suggestions. I am also grateful to Lilah G. Fraser and Alan 
Sheppard for polishing my English. 

* On public space in archaic and early classical Greek poleis see Hélscher 1998. 
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WANDERING POETS AS COMPOSERS OF PUBLIC EPIGRAMS 


That wandering poets were involved in composing public epigrams can be 
shown with certainty for the early fourth century, and we may, albeit rather 
tentatively, suppose the same already for the late sixth century. 

If we take a glance at verse-inscriptions from public monuments from 
the archaic to Hellenistic periods,” we will soon notice that the names of 
their authors do not often accompany the poems.’ In regard to the names 
of the authors of both public and private epigrams, the stones remain silent 
for all of the archaic period and a great part of the classical period. It is only 
at the beginning of the fourth century BC that authors’ names start emerg- 
ing, carved upon the stone along with the epigrams; even then names do 
not occur in great numbers.* Therefore, the little we know about the epi- 
grammatists in the archaic and classical periods stems from literary sources, 
some of which are not entirely trustworthy in the matter of ascriptions.° 


Symmakhos of Pellana and an anonymous paidotribas at the court of 
Arbinas: not wandering poets? 


The first secure occurrence of a poet’s name on a stone comes with a base 
dedicated by the late fifth- / early fourth-century BC Xanthian dynast 
Arbinas. The rectangular base (inv. No. 6121), excavated during French 
excavations in the Letoon in 1973,° bore a statue of the dynast dedicated to 
Leto. All four of its faces are inscribed. On two faces appear Greek poems 
(A+B), the other two (C+D) display texts in Lycian. The poem on face A 
(= CEG 888 wv. 1-19) is usually considered a long epigram (consisting of 
seventeen hexameters followed by an elegiac couplet) with a roughly twofold 
subject:” for the most part the poem summarises the military exploits of 
Arbinas (with an emphasis on his subjugation of Xanthos, Pinara and 


nv 


Editions: the verse-inscriptions until the end of the fourth century BC are collected in Hansen CEG. 
There is no systematic collection of Greek epigrams on stone for the period third to first centuries 
BC. This period has been partly covered by Peek GV/, Pfohl 1967 and Page FGE. Merkelbach-Stauber 
SGO I-V limit their collection to the Greek East and provide with it a bibliography, translations and 
commentary. 

This has been observed on numerous occasions ever since Kaibel 1873: 436. Cf. recently Gutzwiller 
1998: 48, Fantuzzi 2004: 299-91 and Meyer 2005: 98 n. 265. 

Pace Page 1981: 120, n. 2 who argued that it was only in Hellenistic times that we encounter poets’ 
names on stone. 

On signatures cf. Parsons 2002: 114-15. 

Bryce 1986: 95. On the history of excavations and the base in general cf. Bourgarel/Metzger (FdX 
IX, 1): 149-54. 

For the full text see FdX IX, 1: 156 and CEG 888, with restorations p. 283. All translations, unless 
otherwise stated, are mine. 
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Telmessos, i.e. the establishment of his rule over the Lycians)®, but it also 
deals with the appearance of, and the grounds for the dedication of, the 
statue of Arbinas (vv. 8-10). It is in this context that we learn that the 
dedication of his statue to Leto was prompted by the Delphic oracle: v. 9 
Tlu8a1 gowThoas Antd ve &veOrnkev (‘Having inquired of the Delphic 
Oracle, he [sc. Arbinas] dedicated me...’). 

The last two verses, physically separated from the rest of the text, state 
explicitly that the poem’s author comes from the Peloponnese, wv. 18f.: 


DUUNaKXos EvpTSeos TeAAaves ravt7is &[LUov] 
Sadpov EtevEe EAeyT1a ApBivai evouveToos. 
Symmakhos of Pellana, son of Eumedes, blameless (?) seer fashioned with good 
understanding? elegiac verses as a gift for Arbinas. 


Poem B (CEG 888 wv. 19-53) from the same base is apparently not a 
single poem, but represents a set of five ‘eulogies’, in character very close 
to the Symmakhos-epigram, and only loosely bound together (if at all) by 
particles. Bousquet comments on the structure of the verse-inscription B 
as follows:'° “Comme il arrive fréquemment, surtout dans les épitaphs, I’ 
“éloge” du prince est fait de plusieurs versions, ou variants, mises bout 4 
bout.” This possibility could, and in my opinion should, be entertained: 
on metrical grounds alone one may read five separate poems, since the 
inscription uses sequences both of elegiac couplets and of hexameters.” As 
far as we can discern from the fragmentary lines, the content too suggests a 
division into separate verse-inscriptions, since a number of elements keep 
recurring in (arguably) separate poems: as in the poem of Symmakhos (A 
16), at least three of the poems involved an apostrophe of Arbinas,” and all 
of them seem to have had, in one way or another, the very same subject — 
the praise of Arbinas, especially of the military ventures he conducted as 
a young man“ and of the piety he displayed by dedicating the statue." 
Therefore on the Letoon-base inv. No. 6121 we seem to have a dossier of six 
Greek verse-inscriptions, one of which is inscribed alone, on a single face, 


8 On this cf. Savalli 1988: 103-23. 9 On the meaning of evouveTtons cf. below pp. 214-15. 

‘© For this and the text see FdX IX, 1: 159. Hansen (CEG 889, iii) prints Bousquet’s text, albeit without 
many comments on the proposed division. 

™ Variation on a theme in epitymbic/commemorative epigrams is known since the early classical period 
(cf. e.g. CEG 174, 578, 593). On this cf. Fantuzzi forthcoming; for the Hellenistic period cf. Kirstein 
2002. 

 FdX IX, 1: 159: ‘Jai cru déceler la répartition: I: 1-7 (et probablement 8 ou 10 vers): hexamétres, II: 
8-13: trois distiques élégiaques, III: 14-19: trois distiques élégiaques, IV: onze hexamétres, V: 31-4: 
deux distiques élégiaques.’ 

3 FdX IX, 1: 157-8 poem B. Apostrophe: wy. 19, 20, 28, 32 (= CEG 888 iii 37, 47, 51). 

4 Cf. FdX IX, 1: 156 v. 5, 157 Wy. 4, IS. S FdX IX, 1: 156, vv. 8-10; 157, wv. 10 (?), 15-16, 32-4. 
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and accompanied by the name of its author, and five further anonymous 
epigrams inscribed together on a different face. 

Symmakhos of Pellana is however not the only author of a public inscrip- 
tion whose name was recorded on a stone in Lycia. In the Letoon stood one 
further base also bearing an epigram and containing information about its 
author. This second base (inv. Nos. 271 + 453'°), which also bore a dedi- 
cation of Arbinas, is preserved in a much more battered shape. The poem 
consists of four elegiac couplets accompanying a dedication by Arbinas to 
Artemis. The first three couplets dealt with the military victories of Arbinas 
(stressing yet again his triumph over Xanthos, Telmessos and Pinara and 
his rule over Lycians),'7 while the last couplet stated the name of the poet 
(vv. 7-8.): 


trasotpipas ett[ 

Sddp’ Etroinoe eA 

paidotribas .. . 

fashioned as a present ellegiac verses? 


Whereas in the case of the paidotribas, it is not possible to infer much about 
the author of the dedicatory epigram, the information on Symmakhos is 
remarkable in more than one sense. It is noteworthy that the author comes 
from the Peloponnese since he states that his fatherland is Pellana; secondly, 
he states that the poem was a gift; thirdly, it is said that he is a mantis 
almumon]. 

Even though at present we can not infer much about the relationships 
between the last Xanthian dynasts and the Greek world, it would be a fair 
guess that Symmakhos belonged to the group of wandering professionals. 
The contacts between the Greek world and Lycian dynasts, on a political 
level, have been newly reassessed by Keen’ who accepted that the evidence 
for direct contacts between Sparta or the Peloponnese and Lycia in general 
do not exist, at least as far as the end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
fourth century are concerned. 

About the origin of the anonymous Greek who composed the dedicatory 
epigram of Arbinas not much can be deduced, but since he seemingly had 
the profession of paidotribas, perhaps he was yet another wandering pro- 
fessional. As we saw, his poem appears also to have been a present for the 
dynast, just like the poem of Symmakhos. Furthermore, the authors of both 
poems seem to have been fully aware and perhaps even proud of their skill, 


6 CEG 889, FdX IX, 1: 159, C. 7 wy. 3-4. 
8 Cf. Keen 1998: 140. Keen however does not exclude the possibility of some contact between Lycians 


and the Greek world. 
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as the position of their names on the stone implies: the names of the authors 
are marked out by being physically separated from the rest of the poems.” 
The question therefore arises as to what kind of wandering professionals we 
should recognise in Symmakhos and the anonymous paidotribas. The case 
of the paidotribas is somewhat simpler than the case of Symmakhos: since his 
profession is clearly stated, one might imagine some sort of a Gastarbeiter, 
a professional instructor engaged to see to the prince’s physical develop- 
ment, rather than a genuine ‘wandering poet’ in the narrow sense of the 
phrase.*° 

The case of Symmakhos is more complex, due to the fact that his pro- 
fession is labelled as udvtis &u[Uuov] and to his emphasis on the poem as 
a present (pov). Another instance where we can recognise the relation- 
ship of xenia between poet and addressee of the poem, and the poem as a 
present, is the well-known epigram of Simonides for the seer Megistias who 
fell together with Leonidas’ three hundred." Herodotus states in the pas- 
sage following the Thermopylae epigrams that it was Simonides who wrote 
the epigram, kata xeinién, thus implying that the poem was a gift for his 
deceased friend, as opposed to the rest of the epigrams on the Thermopylae 
memorial which were financed by the Amphictiony.* 

It is important to stress these two elements, since they involve several 
difficulties. How are we to interpret the sphragis in wv. 18-19? Is udvTis 
&w[Uyoov] an indication of Symmakhos’ profession as a seer? or does he 
see himself in the tradition of a poet-prophet, a tradition familiar from 
the Roman vates and which is at least conceivable also in the poetry of 
the classical period?*4 As things stand, both possibilities must remain open 


") Cf. the photos at FdX IX, 2 pl. 72.2 (Symmakhos) and pl. 74 (paidotribas). 

2° The fact that he was the prince’s instructor does not necessarily, of course, exclude the possibility 

that the man in question was a poet or even a poet of rank; Himerius, Or 29.24 tells the story of 

Polycrates summoning Anacreon to Samos to instruct his son in music and poetry. The Greek in 

Lycia was however a paidotribas, a gymnastic teacher who presumably spent a longer time at Arbinas’ 

court and this does exclude him from the category of wandering poets as defined below. 

Hdt. 7.228: uvijua T6Se KAgivoio Meyiotia, dv tote M501 / ZtrepyElov TrOTAYOV KTEivav &yElpa- 

usvol, / UdvTios ds TOTE Kijpas ETTepYouEvas Odea EiSavg / OUK ETAT DTIAETNS TYEUOVAS TPOAITTEIV. 

(‘This is the gravestone (mnéma) of the famed Megistias whom the Medes once killed after they 

passed over the river Spercheios, of the seer, who at that point knew very well that doom was about 

to fall, but could not find it in his heart to desert the Spartan leaders.’) 

Cf. Molyneux 1992: 175-9. 

Since the dedication of his statue was incited by a visit to Delphi (cf. above p. 197), one could 

imagine that Symmakhos was given the task of interpreting the answer of the oracle. For manteis 

and exégétai cf. Garland 1984: 75-123. 

4 Even though a solid parallel is lacking, one could imagine a similar development in Greek poetry: 
cf. Pind. fr. 150 Sn-M, pavteveo, Moioa, tpopatevow 8 éyao. For teopatas cf. Paean 6.6; Bacch. 
9.3. Cf. also Pl. Jon 532d. It is notable, however, that Greek poets are inclined to take the role of a 
prophétés, but not that of a mantis. On mantis vs. prophétes cf. Nagy 1990b: 56-61, and 64. 
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and we can gain no certainty about the exact content of the label mantis. 
Both as a poet and as a seer Symmakhos could have belonged to a group 
of wandering professionals able to find a home with Arbinas.* 

It seems therefore that the Greek epigrams in Lycia were written by 
professionals, but not necessarily by professional wandering poets, since 
Symmakhos and the paidotribas were presumably in the service of their non- 
Greek employers for a longer time. If one makes a survey of the epigraphic 
evidence pertaining to Greek epigrams outside Greece, i.e. the commissions 
of Greek poets for non-Greek cities up to the Hellenistic period, it becomes 
obvious that there is no strong evidence that genuine wandering poets went 
beyond the limits of the Greek world. This statement is valid, of course, 
only if we define wandering poets in quite narrow terms, i.e. as poets who 
do not spend long at the place where they performed and as poets whose 
services were in some way reimbursed.*° 


lon of Samos at Delphi: a wandering poet 


If therefore we can not securely classify these occurrences of the poets’ signa- 
tures on the Lycian public monument as belonging to wandering poets, we 
should do so in the case of the epigrams of Ion of Samos. Probably no more 
than a decade after the poem of Symmakhos of Pellana was carved upon the 
monument in Xanthos, poems of Ion of Samos were inscribed upon a ded- 
ication of the Lacedaemonians in Delphi. Pausanias records these offerings 
and says that Spartans set up statues of the Dioscuri, Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, 


*5 Tt is unnecessary to list here instances of the patronage of wandering poets by local rulers; that 
wandering manteis could also have been endorsed by wealthy sponsors is well known. Cf. Pl. Rep. 
2.364b. Poems of Greek professionals working for non-Greek patrons are attested. The poems of 
Symmakhos and the paidotribas remind us of the epigram for the Greek architect Mandrocles 
who built the bridge over Bosporus in 514. This epigram also involves praise of his employer, the 
Persian king Darius (Hdt. 4.88; A.P. 6.341 (wv. 1-3); Pseudo-Symeon, Chron., T73; Dion. Byz. II 42): 
Béotropov ix8udevta yepupwoas, avébnke / MavSpoKAéns“Hpy yvnyoouvov oxedins, / avTd 
yév oTepavov TrepiOeis, Zauioio1 Se KUSos, / Aapeiou BaciAéos éxTeAtoas KaT& vow (‘After he 
had bridged Bosporus, rich with fish, Mandrocles has dedicated to Hera a reminder of the overpass. 
He was crowned with a wreath, and the Samians with glory, when he accomplished the intentions 
of king Darius’). The evidence for commissions of wandering poets outside the Greek world before 
the Hellenistic period is scanty; notable is the case of Timocreon of Ialusos, for whom one can find 
no evidence that he was active as a poet at the court of Xerxes (unless one regards the personally 
motivated invectives against Themistocles as Persian commissions). On the other hand, Greek seers 
abroad or in the service of foreigners are well attested: cf. mantis Arexion (Xen. An. 6.4.13; 6.5.25 
6.5.8; Hofstetter No. 32); Basias (Xen. An. 7.8.10; Hofstetter No. 65); mantis Hegesistratos (Hdt. 
9.37.43 Hofstetter No. 134); mantis Hippomachos (Hdt. 9.38.7; Hofstetter No. 160); chrésmologos / 
diathetés chresmon Onomakritos (Hdt. 7.6.11; Hofstetter No. 239). 

26 On the label ‘professional poets’ cf. Hardie 1983: 15-36 and below pp. 213-15. 
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Poseidon and Lysander, who was depicted as being crowned by Poseidon.”” 
The epigrams for the Dioscuri and Lysander are partially preserved:* 


[Trat Atds, od] TloAvdeu[k]es, “loov [?kai toio]& éAeyeior[s] 
[?Aaiveay] Kontis éotepavwole ?ted]v, 

[&exos éett]ei TPGToOs, TPOTEPO[s 8 €]T1 TOUSE vaudp[xou], 
[Péotas cy]euoveov EAAGSos e¥puxopou. 

eikova av &véOr kev [Eri] Eoyoot TH1Se STE viKdv 
vavol Boais trepoev Ke[K] poT1 Sav SUvauiv 

Atoavipos, AokeiSaipova a&trop8ntov otepavaca|[s] 
"EAAados &kpoTroa[iv, k]aAALXopoy TraTpida. 
eEauo aupiputias] Tee EAeyeiov : "lov. 


[Child of Zeus], Polydeuces, [with these] elegiacs Ion crowned [your stone] base, 
because you were the principal [commander], taking precedence even over this 
admiral, among the leaders of Greece with its wide dancing places. 


Lysander set up this image of himself on this monument when with his swift ships 
he victoriously routed the power of the descendants of Kekrops and crowned the 
invincible Lacedaimon, the citadel of Greece, the homeland with the beautiful 


trans. M. Fantuzzi) 


Even though the wording of the signature is to some extent similar to that 
of Symmakhos’ epigram (TeU&e éAeyeiov),”° we can find no support here for 
the assumption that Ion of Samos was already a professional in the service 
of the Lacedaemonians — the poem is not a gift, and Ion does not state that 
he has any other profession. In short, we might register lon of Samos as the 
first epigraphically recorded case of a wandering poet commissioned by a 
polis to compose an epigram. It is quite remarkable how the poet’s name, 
Ion, could be seen as corresponding to the nature of his profession.?° 

The first recorded case of this kind will presumably not have been the 
earliest instance of this practice, and we have no reason to suppose that it 
was very unusual to engage a wandering poet to compose a public epigram. 
In fact, a random examination of the poetic signatures on stone suggests 
that, when a poet’s name is recorded, the author is, more likely than not, a 
foreigner and thus, possibly, a wandering poet, as table 1 shows: 


*7 Pausanias 10.9.7—I0. 8 On these poems cf. Fantuzzi 2004: 290-1. 

9 Notable also is the position of the sphragis which corresponds to that of Symmakhos, albeit it occupies 
only a pentameter. Should one accept the reading [t]éuyoas yor TPdTTOAOV Z[WEUaXoV in CEG 
888.28 (proposed by Bousquet, cf. CEG 888:284), its position would be comparable to that of Ion 
in 879 ii, I. 

3° Perhaps one might recognise a pun in the poet’s name —"loov as 1oov; or in the fact that a poet named 
Ionian writes tAeysiov. Cf. further above p. 6, n. 25. 
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Table 1 Poets’ signatures on stone (until III c. BC): Thessaly, Delphi, Lycia 


Poet and his Sponsor or Epigram 
provenance Date beneficiary found at Edition 
1 Symmakhos of — early IV BC Arbinas of Xanthos, Lycia CEG 888 
Pellana Xanthos 
2 Anonymous early IV BC Arbinas of Xanthos, Lycia CEG 890 
paidotribas; Xanthos 
Attika(?) 
3 Ion of Samos 405-350 BC (?) — Spartans/ Delphi CEG 819 
Lysandros (son 
of Aristokrites) 
4 lon of Samos 405-350 BC (?) Spartans Delphi CEG 819 
5 Aphthonetos (?) III BC (?) Group of soldiers Phallana, ISE p. 74 
Thessaly 
6 Herakleides, I BC A family Larisa, Thessaly JGIX 2, 
son of 637 
Trallianos 


In only one out of six cases do we find a patronymic indicating that the 
poet in question might be a local. In the first four cases it is certain that 
the poets were foreigners. In the case of Aphthonetos it is quite difficult to 
determine whether he was a foreigner or not — we read only Ap8ov1)tou 
TO éAeyéiov, there is no indication of his provenance nor do we find a 
patronym.” One could argue that he was either a prominent citizen of 
Phallana or a well-known poet.** Aphthonetos is not a unique case among 
the epigrammatopoioi. There is a further attestation for the practice that 
only a name without further specification is inscribed. The third-century 
BC poet Eukleides, who composed a dedicatory epigram, offers a parallel 
case: 


TH oe Kal EvKAelSns Movoails pidos, i]ep[o]s [- X] 
KOOUET GElUVTOTOIS EUAOYias ETTECIV. 


Therefore, Eukleides, friend of Muses, the sacred [. . .], adorns them with ever- 
memorable words of eulogy (JG IX 1, 131, wv. 5f) 


3" Aphthonetos’ poem is most readily accessible at JSE I p. 74. 

» Asa parallel case, one could perhaps think of Callimachus in Athens. Cf. Ath. Ag. XVI, 213, col. I, 
70 and Oliver 2002: 6-8. We actually know an example, also from the Hellenistic period, of the 
practice that when a poet’s current citizenship was unclear, only his name, without patronym or 
ethnonym, was recorded. Consider Diodorus of Sinope, who at the end of his life became Diodorus 
of Athens (cf. JG XI 105, 21 and SEG 33, 106). 
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Even if we did not have the names of wandering poets recorded on some 
public monuments, one might assume that the texts set up in the public 
space of a polis were not haphazardly chosen nor indiscriminately carved 
upon the stone. What exactly the procedure for choosing a poet was and 
what steps it included is a question well worth raising. Secondly, since we 
can observe that, at least in a number of cases, wandering poets had been 
involved in composing such texts, then the model we should propose must 
have allowed at least some access for non-citizens. 


EPIGRAMMATIC CONTESTS 


Turning now to the process of choosing epigrams for public monuments, I 
will argue that possibly already in the classical epoch, and quite probably in 
the Hellenistic period, some of the poems carved upon public monuments 
were chosen by means of epigrammatic contests. 

The sources on this subject are neither very copious nor very detailed, 
yet there is some suggestion of agonistic contexts already for the early fifth 
century. I begin with a passage from the Vita Aeschyli, where the author 
explains the reason why Aeschylus left Athens. 


&trtpev Se cos l€pwva [...] kata Se €vious év TH eis TOUS Ev Mapaddovi TebunKOTAS 
ereyeio NoonPeis Zipawvidyn: TO yap eAeyeiov TrOAU THs Trepl TO CUUTTADES 
AETTOTNTOS LETEXEIV BEAE1, 6 TOU AioyUAOU, as Epauev, EOTIV GAACTPIOV. 


He [Aeschylus] went away to Hieron . . . since, as some say, he was defeated by 
Simonides in the epigram-contest for the fallen of Marathon. For the epigram 
demands a lot of refinement when it comes to sympathy and this is alien to 
Aeschylus as already mentioned. (Vit. Aesch. 8°?) 


The noun éAeyeiov has been translated as ‘epigram’ because, as Martin 
West has argued, the substantive, when used in the singular, denotes an 
elegiac couplet and, quite often, an epigram; even when used in the plural, 
it might denote an epigram, as we saw in the case of Ion of Samos, and 
later it could even be used for an epigram which was not written in elegiac 
couplets at all.34 

An epigrammatic contest, on the other hand, could be implied by the 
verb tyoonSeis which is well known from agonistic contexts,’> and there- 
fore the interpretation ‘epigram-contest’ seems possible. What this seems 


3. TrGF iii, 33-4. On this passage cf. Oliver 1933:480; Podlecki 1984: 185, Molyneux 1992: 148-53, 
Boedeker 1995: 225, Obbink 2001: 79. Already Oliver argued that the term might denote an epigram. 

34 Cf. West 1974: 3 The term was probably coined by the end of the fifth century BC, cf. Bowie 1986: 
25-7. 

% Cf. LSJ s.u; Passow Worterbuch der griechischen Sprache, s.v., p. 1362: ‘in einem Wettstreite verlieren’. 
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to imply is that, at some stage of the process of choosing an epigram to 
be publicly displayed either the texts or their authors were in some respect 
assessed. Yet this is certainly not much more than just one possible way of 
understanding the passage, and I am not really inclined to give it much 
weight. The author of the Vita could, as Mary Lefkowitz argued,}* have 
inferred information about the authors from their own poems or the texts 
of other poets — the Vita is much influenced by Aristophanes.?” The infor- 
mation about the poets concerned is certainly quite precarious and the 
reasons for distrusting it outweigh those for confidence in it. If however 
we decide to accept the possibility that behind this the passage lies a con- 
temporary — classical? — practice of organising epigrammatic contests, we 
will find confirmation of this assumption in epigraphic evidence.3* I do 
not claim, of course, that this is the case for all public epigrams, but I do 
think it plausible that some were composed by wandering poets who were 
not necessarily appointed and commissioned, but had to take part and be 
victorious in a competition in order to have their epigram inscribed in 
public space. 

This notion could be important for several reasons. Epigrams’ supposed 
‘writtenness’ is often taken to be an essential feature of the genre’s pre- 
Hellenistic history, and is taken to imply that it was only in the Hellenistic 
period that epigrams emerged as a full literary form, since until the Hel- 
lenistic period the epigram was ‘excluded from the arena of oral discourse 
where poetry could obtain rank and status by performance, and reperfor- 
mance, before a collective audience’.*? If we can show that in the Hellenistic 
period, certainly, and possibly in the classical period as well, epigrams, even 
those inscribed on monuments, were not necessarily excluded from the 
arena of oral performance, then some aspects of our understanding of the 
epigram’s early history and its place among the literary genres would have 
to be accordingly redefined.*° 

The two basic starting-points for my suggestion are as follows. First I 
refer to an a priori reason. If we bear in mind how the designs for statues 


36 Lefkowitz 1981. 37 Lefkowitz 1991: 119-22. See also Radt 1981: 1-7. 

38 Lefkowitz 1991: 121 speaks of an ‘elegiac competition’ and emphasises that ‘the notion of contest 
matters more than its subject or the identity of his [sc. Aeschylus’] opponents’. 

39 Gutzwiller 1998: 2-3. A further feature which influenced the modern conception of the pre- 
Hellenistic epigram as a second-class poetry is certainly its anonymity and/or the fragility of its 
ascriptions. On the lack of authorial authority and on how poems of dubious authorship quickly 
turn into bad poems cf. Hunter 2002. 

4° Cf. also Fantuzzi 2004: 290, in the context of the importance of authorial identity: “The epigrams 
of Ion [of Samos, for the text see above p. 201], on the contrary, suggest that verse inscriptions had 
already followed their autonomous course towards literary pretension and an authorial awareness, 


when the high period of the “literary” epigram dawned.’ 
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which were set up in public space were chosen, one will remember that ever 
since the fifth century BC we have an agonistic setting: Pliny’s report on 
the sculptors’ competition to make an Amazon for the temple of Artemis 
in Ephesus is just one of the sources for this.*t Further cases of sculptors’ 
competitions are also known from epigraphic evidence. Ifsuch a procedure 
is attested since the fifth century for statues set in the public space, for other 
products of figural arts and for the production of Panathenaic amphorae, 
then I can see no reason why contests for public epigrams should not be 
conceivable. 

Secondly, there is a direct source for an epigrammatic contest. The follow- 
ing inscription (/G IX 2, 531, see Il. 48f.) was found in the Jewish cemetery 
in Larisa and is now in the Louvre. It is a list of victors in athletic and 
literary contests which were organised in 172 BC in honour of those who 
fought in the battle of Thermopylae. I print the full text: 


Didoovos Tot Didwovos | ToU tayevovtos Thv| Te~ATHY Kopav év OTPA-| THY 
‘Hynoia, T18évtos | 5 TOV cry cova ToIs TIPOKE-|KIVSUVEUKOOLV KATE TO| YevouEVOV 
Uo ToU Sh-|you wh[piova trlepi Tis | avavew[oew]s TOU d&ya-|I0 vos. of 
veverknkotes |Taupo8npia: MapKos Appd(v)tios.| KataAoy[f tavaig Dircv 
Didovos |6 vewotepos. TPOTSpoUT) | itrTréwov' Anuntpios Anuntpiou.|15 TeCo- 
Spout) treGdov' Anuntpi-los =évaovos. Trpocdpout ou-|vaopidr' Tetpaoideos 
Topyatra.|apitroAauTradi: = Mapxos Appovtios.|ooAttiotas: AvoikAt\s 
Aetrtivou.|20 knpukas: Tet&Awv Alovuciou.|traidas otddiov- Patios KAwS105 
Ta{t]-lou. a&vSpas otddiovy Anuntpios | Anuntpiou. traiSas SiavAov: 
N[eo-]|uévns Apiotoovos. d&vSpas |25 SiavAov’ Apiotoyaxos Epuiou|traidas 
AauTradiotas ‘Eutrediov | Ounpou. troidas truKtas:|Anuoverkos Evdr- 
you. avdpas |muKtas’ Anuntpios Anuntpi-|30 ou, Toisas TavKpatiov 
Di-|Awv DidAwvos 6 vewrtepos.|SeuTEpas Kpioews, Traidas |tTavKeaTiov’ 
Eutradidns Os-|ylotoyévous. dvdpas |35 Tavkpdtiov. AoKAntiddns 
|AokAntiadou. oTrAitny’ Ktf-|owv Tavoaviou. &pittro-|Spouav. Apio- 
Touévns Acavépidou.|dtroBatixkés’ Addauos Apyaiou.|40 oKoTrdg) tTreCdov: 
AadgEavdpos KaAéw-|vos. Tofw Ovouapyos “HpakAsidou.|oKotrd imrréwv" 
Apiotouevns Aoav-|Spidou. evkauion Aoyikd'|Koivtos “Okpios Koivtou. 
évkw-|45 wioo émrikd Ayauntos Didw€(e)vi-|Sou. KataAdoyt véa |DiAcv 
Didoovos 6 vewtepos. |ETIypavyaTtr’ AUwUnN-|Tos DiAo€gevidou. 


(1-5) When Philon, son of Philon was tagos in the first division, and Hegesias was 
general, a competition was organised for those (6-10) who ran into peril and those 
who fell, as is decided by the decree of the polis, regarding the reinstallation of the 


4" Pliny NH, 34, 53. 

# The evidence for contests in painting, drawing and sculpture at festivals (in Asia Minor) is collected 
in Donderer 1996: 329-38. Note the existence of the contests in painting in fifth century BC 
(Corinth, Delphi, Samos); Pliny NH, 35, 38, Donderer 1996: 333-4 with notes 27-33 (scholarship on 
authenticity). Cf. also SEG 37.626; SEG 46.2289; amphorae: JG II’ 6320. 
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competition. The winners (11-15): in Bull-chasing (taurothéria) Marcus Arrontius. 
In the Old Catalogue (katalogé palaia) Philon Junior, son of Philon. In the Charge 
of Cavalry (prosdromé hippeon) Demetrius, son of Demetrius. In the Charge of 
Infantry (prosdromé pezon), Demetrius, son of Xenon. (16-20) In the Charge of 
Chariots (prosdromé synoridi), Timasitheus, son of Gorgopas. In the Torch-race on 
Horseback (aphippolampadi), Marcus Arrontius. Among the Trumpeters (sa/pis- 
tas), Lysicles, son of Leptines. Among the Shouters (Heralds; kérykas), Petalon, son 
of Dionysios. (21-5) In the Stadium-race for juniors Gaius Clodius, son of Gaius. 
In the Stadium-race for seniors, Demetrius, son of Demetrius. In the Double- 
course race (diaulon) for juniors, Neomenes, son of Ariston. In the Double-course 
race for seniors, Aristomachus, son of Hermias. (26-30) In the Torch-race for 
juniors Empedion, son of Homer. In the Boxing for juniors: Demoneicus, son 
of Eudemos. In the Boxing for seniors, Demetrius, son of Demetrius. In Box- 
ing and Wrestling (pankration) for juniors, Philon Junior, son of Philon. In the 
second division, Boxing and Wrestling (pankration) for juniors, Eupalides, son 
of Themistogenes. In the Boxing and Wrestling (pankration) for seniors, Asclepi- 
ades, (36-40) son of Asclepiades. In the Race under Arms (Aoplitén), Kteson, son 
of Pausanias. In the Horse-race, Aristomenes, son of Asandrides. In the Chariot- 
leaping (apobatikoi), Ladamus, son of Argaeus. In Scouting-on-foot (skopdi pezon), 
Alexander, son of Cleon. (41-5) Among archers, Onomarchus, son of Heracleides. 
In Scouting-on-horseback (skopoi hippeon), Aristomenes, son of Asandrides. In 
the Prose-encomium, Quintus Ocrius, son of Quintus. In the Verse-encomium, 
Amometos, son of Philoxenides. (46-9) In the New Catalogue (katalogé nea), 
Philon Junior, son of Philon. In the epigram (epigranmati), Amometos, son of 
Philoxenides. 


Generically, the inscription belongs to the same class as JG IX 2, 525-37 — 
that is to lists of victors in literary and musical competitions. The lists attest 
the existence of two different festivals held at Larisa, one international 
(the penteteric Eleutheria festival) and one local.* For the international 
festival, which as far as we can see included gymnastic, equestrian and 
musical disciplines (note that, apart from auldidia, ‘literary disciplines are 
missing), the élite was gathered: stratégoi, sons of stratégoi, and high-born 
ladies entered their horses in races and so on. We also notice that contestants 
came from all over the Greek world — even when local contestants were 
victorious, their provenance was stated.*4 

The above-cited inscription is one of five texts documenting the local 
festival,** and unlike the rest of the dossier it is preserved in excellent 


#8 See Gallis 1988: 217-18. Pace S. G. Miller 2004: 86. 

44 IG IX 2, 528 states that ‘Stratios, son of Melanthios, Thessalian from Kierion’ was victorious as 
salpistas (trumpeter); another Thessalian was the best among the kérwkes; but the best piper came 
from Ephesus; the best cithara-player came from Antiochia upon Maiandros; the best citharode 
came from Naples. 

45 Local festival: IX 2, 527, 531-3. A further text which supposedly also pertains to the local contest is 
published in Arkhaiologikon Deltion 16 (1960) 185. 
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condition. As we can see from the lines introducing the list of victors, the 
festival was probably neither penteteric, like the above-mentioned Eleuthe- 
ria in Larisa, nor was it organised by the Thessalian koinon. It was based on 
the pséphisma of the démos, and tagoi were responsible for its organisation. 
Louis Robert argued that the inscription bears witness to the festival held to 
commemorate the fallen and the fighters of the battle in 172/171 BC, when 
the Thessalian cavalry fought with the Romans against Perseus during the 
third Macedonian War. The wording of the opening clause (Il. 6-10 kata 
TO yevouevov UTrO TOU Shyou WH[ploua trlepi THs avaveco[cew]s Tot 
&y vos) shows that for some reason or other the festival ceased to exist 
at one point in time and was subsequently reintroduced, probably in the 
late second or early first century BC.4° Due to the poor condition of the 
surviving inscriptions we can tell relatively little about its dynamic, at least 
as far as the variation, i.e. inclusion or exclusion of literary disciplines, is 
concerned. Only /G IX 2, 531 provides a full list of victors and disciplines. 
Be that as it may, the impression one gains on the basis of this text is that 
the festival in question was essentially a commemorative one, viz. that it 
presented some sort of a Thessalian agon epitaphios.*” Its structure is quite 
remarkable since it resembles the structure of the actual battle with its pre- 
lude and ending — essentially the festival is a symbolic re-enactment of the 
combat and related events: if we assume that the sequence of disciplines in 
the list corresponds to the sequence of events in the festival, then we can 
discern the following groups of events: (a) sacrifice (taurothéria | battle- 
field sacrifice**); (b) pre-battle speech/katalogé palaia;*? (c) battle/military 
contests (prosdromai); (d) funeral games (sports, military skills and literary 
contests). 

The literary disciplines are, like some of the athletic contests, referred 
to in the dative with instrumental connotation — that is to say ‘by means 
of or ‘due to his skill in’: we read that a Kointos (i.e. Quintus) Okrios 
was victorious in the competition called enkomion logikon; Amometos, son 
of Philoxenides, won the competition of epic encomion (that is to say an 
encomium in hexameters as opposed to enkomion logikon, the encomium 
in prose); Philon junior, son of Philon, won in a discipline called katalogé 


46 The date of the inscription is held to be uncertain by some scholars. It is however to some extent 
secured by the mention of Amometos, son of Philoxenides (ll. 48f. JG IX 2, 531) ina further document 
(a manumission record; cf. SEG 35.599). Helly 1983: 363-5 argues that the extant lists pertaining to 
the local festival indicate three different stages in its development after its reintroduction, starting 
with IX 2, 533, which he dates to 100 BC. 

47 For the individual components of an agén epitaphios cf. Pl. Menex. 249B, Jacoby 1944: 37-66, 
Clairmont 1983: 23, Pritchett 1979-85: IV, 106. 

48 On the religious character of taurothéria cf. RE s.v. taupoxabayia. Heliodor. Aeth. 10.30 witnesses 
that the final destination of the bull is the altar. On battlefield sacrifice Pritchett 1979-85: III: 83. 

49 On both katalogai cf. below pp. 208-9. 
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nea, which, at the moment at least, remains mysterious, whereas the same 
Amometos, who won in the epic enkomion, also won with an epigramma. 
All of the disciplines, military, sports and literary, are connected with the 
praise of the fallen and fighting soldiers. The relevance of the disciplines 
connected with horse riding and with battle situations is obvious at first 
glance — the fact that no less than three prosdromai are organised speaks for 
itself. 

The commemorative character of the literary disciplines is discernable 
as well. We find an epigramma, a hexametric and a prose enkémion, and a 
katalogé nea (ll. 43-9), all of these being introduced by katalogé palaia (\. 12). 
It goes without saying that three of these disciplines simply do not occur 
as a frequent part of literary contests — unlike enkomia, both katalogai and 
epigramma are, to my knowledge, not otherwise attested in the epigraphic 
evidence. The commemorative character of these genres is unmistakable 
for both types of enkomia (which possess a long tradition and are attested 
in the inscriptional material).°° 

More elusive is the exact nature of the katalogai. On its own, the term 
might recall Archilochean and dramatic parakatalogé, which is usually taken 
to be some kind of a performer’s rap — a technique of rhythmic recital 
accompanied by music.” Even though in the case of our katalogé we are 
clearly not dealing with a technique, but with a genre, it seems plausible 
that its nature is illuminated by the term parakatalogé and that some type 
of recital is meant. This impression is confirmed by a lemma in Hesychius 
(k 1244 Latte) to which LSJ and Pickard-Cambridge refer:* kataAoy1’ 
TO TH GlIOMATA UT} UTTO EAE A€yelV, ‘to recite the poems without music’. 
A further lemma in Hesychius (k 1213 Latte) might reveal the contents of 
this recital: notably, the verb kataAéyeo@at is followed by the clarification 
ddUpec8ai Tov TeOveddta. Therefore, to put together Hesychius’ entries, 
we would seem to have some kind of lamentatory recital, which is attested 
in two distinct types, an old and a new. It is not necessary, however, to 
link the distinction between these two types to their generic characteristics 


5° IG VII 419, 9-10. Cf. Cameron 1995: 47-8, for the evidence and esp. 48: ‘It is logical to assume that 
competitions for epic eulogies were widespread long before they were added to the sacred festivals.’ 
* On parakatalogé cf. Arist. Pr. 19.6; Mathiesen 1999: 73: ‘parakatalogé . . . seem|s] to refer to the 
practice of using a vocal tone that combines speaking and singing in order to provide a particularly 
tragic effect at important points within composition’. On dramatic parakatalogé cf. West 1992: 40 
with n. 6 and Sommerstein 2003: 14. 
LSJ s.v, Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 156-7, with n. 7 referring to JG IX 2, 531. Gallis’ explanation 
(1988: 228) of the terms is unacceptable: he assumes that the competition in poetic composition was 
divided into two categories (palaia and nea katalogé), ‘the old and the new languages’ and notices 
that ‘it seems that the Greeks had the problem of two languages — ancient and modern Greek — even 
in antiquity’. 
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and to assume a distinction parallel to that between Old and New comedy 
or the like. If we look at the victors’ list again, we notice that the old and 
new katalogé are not placed next to each other, but that one opens the 
contests, and the other, in a sense, closes them. This might be taken as 
a hint at their different subject matter, and I would tentatively suggest 
that the katalogé palaia is to be compared to a pre-battle oration, whereas 
the katalogé nea might in its essence resemble epitaphios logos. Katalogé 
palaia could have, I suppose, included lists of names of the warriors of 
old, and could have presented a reminder of virtuous deeds accomplished 
before the battle against Perseus, whereas the new katalogé possibly glorified 
the new generation of heroes whose virtue was displayed in the combat 
commemorated by the festival. It is neither surprising nor unattested that 
lists of fallen warriors should be the subject of a recital, viz. poetry, and 
this type of recital, together with a competition in epigram-composition, 
seems quite fitting as a closing act of a commemorative festival. 

Now that we have established public festivals as a context for epi- 
grammatic contests, one could ask whether we should suppose that there 
were also further occasions on which epigrams (which were subsequently 
inscribed) could have been performed and could have competed with each 
other.*© It would be logical to suppose that, apart from competitions within 
festivals, there were also competitions which were organised by the state or 
ruling élite for public commissions. The supposition that contests for public 
commissions were organised, as speculative as it may be, could explain some 
apparent oddities: (a) the existence of wandering poets as authors of public 
epigrams, and (b) some difficult contradictions pertaining to problems of 
authorship of some epigrams. 

(a) The motivation of the wandering poets can, in my opinion, be 
summed up in three words: privileges, money and fame. The evidence 


%3 As is usual in different types of the same genus, cf. the position of both encomia. 

°4 For the evidence on the six classical funeral orations and recent scholarship cf. van Henten and 
Avemarie 2002: 17-18; Sourvinou-Inwood 1996: 191-3. For epitaphios logos see Loraux 1986. The 
existence of pre-battle orations has been taken as questionable by some scholars, yet the practice is 
still generally accepted. 

The obvious parallel are the oral traditions with strong genealogical elements, well attested in South- 
Slavic and Central-Asian oral epics, cf. Foley 2002: 199-203. Illuminating also are vv. 302-30 of 
Aeschylus’ Persians which might give us an idea of what the katalogai could have looked like (I am 
indebted for this parallel to Leslie Kurke). The list of the Persian war-dead is modelled after Athenian 
casualty-lists, as Ebbot 2000 shows. The existence of this genre might, perhaps, help explain better 
Herodotus’ statement that he ‘learned the names of all the three hundred’ fallen at Thermopylae 
(7.224). 

As remarked in the beginning of this paper, I will not consider epigrams which were solely meant 
for the oral arena: sympotic epigrams, quite agonistic in their essence, will therefore not be taken 
into account. 
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for privileges and fame is well known and there is no need to repeat it here. 
The financial part is, as often, somewhat more elusive, but as far as we can 
tell, writing a commissioned epigram seems to have been a desirable and 
rewarding task. Since most of the public epigrams stood in very prominent 
areas of a polis it does not cause surprise that they were often incised with 
considerable care. The verses on these monuments were usually cut by pro- 
fessional stone masons (however hard it may be in some cases to believe 
so), and copies of the incised verses were preserved, so that in the event of a 
stele being damaged or destroyed, the epigram could be republished. This 
kind of care for these texts can be seen as an indicator of their pecuniary 
value: bearing in mind that a relatively modest marble stele of the Hegeso- 
type could cost as much as a simple house in fourth-century Attica,” an 
assumption of a significant price for the poems inscribed on public monu- 
ments seems plausible. Actually, there are further indications that a public 
epigram could have cost a small fortune: the sepulchral epigram from the 
grave of the famous astrologist and mantis Petosiris (third century BC) 
is relevant here:°° 


Tletooeipiv avdd TOV KATH YBOVvOs VEKUV, 
vuv 8 év Geoiol KeiLevov’ UETA COPAY DOHdS. 
KepaAaiov TOUTOV TdV iaLPElcv 
eis dPyUpPlov Adyov +,nToy’ 
toutou d€ avtouU, ByK 


I speak of Petosiris, the corpse in the earth, but now laid among the gods: sage 
among sages. 

The total sum of these iambic verses is 8373 silver drachmas; and the total sum of 
this is 2720. 


The iambic lines of the epigram are apparently followed by an addendum 
(written by another hand) explaining the costs of the epigram. The figures 
were calculated by reading each letter of the epigram (from Tletéceipiv 
to oopds) as a number, and then by doing so again with the author's 
own remark in lines 3-4. It is tempting to understand these lines as an 
ironic comment on the substantial amounts paid to the authors of public 
epigrams. 

(b) There is also a second advantage in accepting the possibility of 
contests for public commissions: such a procedure could help explain 


57 For the Hegeso-stele cf. Breuer 1995: 66. Prices: Babler 1998: 59 n. 288; Nielsen et a/. 1990. Inflation 
between fifth and fourth century: Loomis 1998: 240-50, 255-8; costs of engaging an epigram’s 
inscription: ibid., 121, Nolan 1981 (non vidi). 

588 GVI 1176; IMEGR 125. See esp. Bing and Bruss 2007: 16 who draw attention to a passage from 
Athenaeus (5.209b) stating that Hieron II paid the poet Archimelus 1,500 bushels of wheat for a 
single epigram. 
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some inconsistencies. The famous epigram on the tyrant-killers which was 
inscribed on a statue-base in the Athenian agora is attributed to Simonides 
by Hephaestion (Ench. 4, 6), a reliable source for Simonidean attribu- 
tions.” The authorship has been doubted many times because Simonides 
was connected to the Peisistratids, and therefore it has seemed unlikely 
that the poet could have been the author of an epigram celebrating the 
murderers of his former patron, or that the Athenians were ready to engage 
someone connected to the regime which allegedly inflicted so many terrors 
on them.®° I am not inclined to muse here on the fragility of the morals 
of poets living in societies governed by terror, but it is conceivable that 
Simonides somehow discovered a soft spot for the new regime(s).“' More 
serious is the problem of the aversion Athenians could have had towards 
the poet at the moment when the epigram was to be chosen® — this makes 
a direct and unmediated commission quite unlikely. If however we allow 
for the existence of a public contest for a commission, then there is much 
less reason to reject the authorship of Simonides. 

There is also a further reason why one might conceive of this type of 
contest: since the fifth century BC, we encounter parallel-epigrams, basi- 
cally variations on a theme, epigrams dedicated to the same subject and 
sometimes even written on the same stone. It is interesting to note that, 
more frequently than not, we are dealing with public epigrams (as with 
poem B of Arbinas’ dedication) and that only in the fourth century and 
especially in the Hellenistic period do we find such variations attested for 
private contexts (private dedicatory and, particularly, sepulchral epigrams). 
Perhaps this phenomenon should lead us to recognise the existence of 
epigrammatic contests and to assume that in cases where the victory was 
indecisive or the competition ended in a close call, a decision was made 
to publish not only the victorious epigram, but all the best ones.®3 Sub- 
sequently, what was originally a public practice found its place in private 
contexts and is also reflected in the endless variations of the Hellenistic 
‘book-epigram’.°+ 


°° For the text of the epigram see Petrovic 2007: 113-31. 

6° Cf. Molyneux 1992: 73 with further bibliography. 

Cf. Shear 1937: 352: ‘Simonides was a poet by profession, who wrote poetry for financial remuneration, 
and it would have been good business policy for him to dissociate himself from the party of tyrants 
if he hoped to continue to receive commissions from the Athenians.’ 

6 There is no consensus on the date of the first group (Antenor’s composition). The scholarship on 
this subject is vast; useful recent bibliography can be found in Rausch 1999: 43. 

6 On the variations in inscribed epigram in archaic and classical epoch Fantuzzi forthcoming, above 

. 197. 

64 One might be attracted by the idea that, in return, the public epigrammatic competitions reflect 
the practice of private or half-private contexts, i.e. that they spawned from sympotic competitions 
in the composition of skolia. On verse and skolia-competitions see most recently Collins 2005: 54. 
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To sum up: two general contexts for epigrammatic competitions can be 
suggested — that of public festivals, and that of public commissions. Even 
though the existence of epigrammatic contests on the occasion of public 
festivals (an agon epitaphios) is first attested in the Hellenistic period, one 
might suppose that the commemorative epigrams inscribed on battlefields 
or city memorials since the Persian Wars could have been selected in this 
manner as well. 

It is certainly very tempting to suppose that the epigrams which were 
victorious in public festivals (presumably on the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of a festival)®* are the ones which were actually inscribed, especially 
since we know that, also in the case of the competitions of lyric poets, 
their victorious poems were inscribed on stone — Philodamos of Scarpheia 
and Aristonoos of Corinth are cases in point.®° If, therefore, we take a 
look at the battlefield and home memorials including epigrams, from the 
time of the Persian Wars onwards, we should probably imagine that these 
epigrams might just present those which were victorious in commemo- 
rative contests (i.e. epitaphioi agones) and were subsequently inscribed.” 
Nothing demonstrates that the elective procedure of public epigrams is 
a pre-Hellenistic practice more clearly than the passage of Demosthenes 
accompanying the epigram for the fallen in the battle of Chaeronea. In a 
direct address to Aeschines, Demosthenes (Cor. 289) reminds him of the 
virtue of the fallen and says, before quoting the epigram® (bear in mind 
that it was Demosthenes who delivered the epitaphios logos for the fallen at 
Chaeronea): A€ye 8 aUTH TouTi TO ETriypauUa, 6 SNUooial TrpoEiAE? 1} 
TTOAIs AUTOIS ETTLyPGWat. ‘Read for his sake this epigram, which the state 
had publicly chosen to have inscribed for them’. On which occasion, other 
than the public funeral of the fallen at Chaeronea, at which the epitaphios 
logos of Demosthenes was delivered as well, could this epigram have been 
‘publicly chosen’ by the Athenian polis?® 


65 
66 
6 


For a similar view in regard to the Plataea elegy of Simonides cf. Boedeker 1995: 223. 

Cameron 1995: 47. 

The number of epigrams which can be connected to public burial and (afterwards) to patrios nomos 
and festival (epitaphios agon, be it a part of patrios nomos or not) both in and outside Attica is itself 
remarkable. See Clairmont 1983: 22-8. 

For the text cf. Clairmont 1983: 218-19. 

Cf. Yunis 2001 ad loc.: 267-8: ‘TrpoeiAe@’ . . . implies that they chose the epigram deliberately, as 
in choosing policy’. Yunis connects Snuooica with éttrypdyou, which is unnecessary since public 
epigrammatic competitions are, as we have seen, attested. There is intense debate as to whether the 
epigram quoted by Demosthenes is authentic, but this is irrelevant for the present discussion. See 
Wankel 1976 and Yunis 2001. 
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LOCAL HISTORY, SUPRA-LOCAL RECEPTION 


Public epigram, being an occasional genre par excellence, can nicely illu- 
minate what we are actually talking about when we talk about local history. 
At first glance, it might seem a strange phenomenon to engage wandering 
poets to compose texts which are not only to occupy the most significant 
places within public space, but should also reflect a local sense of history 
and local perception of a historical event.”° Now, the key phrase ‘local 
sense of history’ leads us back to Athens from the end of the sixth century 
and to the public monuments which can illustrate what was emphasised in 
the presentation of an event. I will be able to show only in a very cursory 
manner what kind of local knowledge Simonides possibly possessed as he 
composed the epigram for the tyrant-killers; then I will return, also in a 
very cursory manner, to Symmakhos, and I will try to work up some aspects 
of the presentation of an historical event by a foreigner in Lycia. 

Before discussing these aspects, however, we should turn back to the ques- 
tion of professionalism to take a closer look at the class of ‘professional’ wan- 
dering poets, who composed public epigrams: when did professional poets 
start composing public epigrams, i.e. when did epigram-composition start 
being a techné?” There are several difficulties, arising from the nature of our 
evidence, which impede an unambiguous and simple answer. Since authors’ 
names simply did not accompany epigrams on stone until the fourth cen- 
tury, in most cases the authorship of archaic and classical authors, claimed 
by later sources, is precarious, so much so that in the case of epigrams 
attributed to Simonides some editors accept only one poem as authentic. 
But even if the attributions are as unreliable as they are claimed to be, 
one might assume that the mercenary Muse of Simonides was certainly 
quite willing to be hired to compose an epigram. If my reasoning con- 
cerning fees paid for the composition of public epigrams is correct, and if 
the numerous anecdotes pertaining to Simonides’ appreciation of adequate 
payment have any foundation in historical reality, it should not surprise 
that antiquity saw him as one of the first great poets of public epigrams.”* Be 
that as it may, the first secure clue that a poet could be engaged to compose 
an epigram (in this case a private epitymbion) comes with Euripides’ Troades 
(vv. 1188-91). The engagement of poets for the composition of epigrams, 


7° This matter is obviously related to the phenomena discussed by D’Alessio (this volume). 

7 On definition and features of a professional Greek poet cf. Hardie 1983: 1sff. 

7 On financial aspects cf. above p. 210; on Simonides and money cf. Bell 1978: 29-86 and Carson 
2002: 24-7. On finances and itinerant poets cf. Hardie 1983: 16. 
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even if we discard the evidence concerning Simonides, is therefore attested 
from the fifth century BC on.?3 

It is small surprise, if a surprise at all, that in public epigrams which 
were composed by professional poets one observes the presentation of an 
event shaped by the ideology of the group which had the epigram carved 
upon a monument. Probably no other epigram could demonstrate this 
more clearly than that of Simonides on the tyrant-killers:’4 this poem acts 
not only as a propagandistic tool of Cleisthenes,”> but is also very different 
from the view any contemporary Athenian could have had about the event. 

If we take another look at the Greek epigrams composed for Arbinas 
of Xanthos, we can also find local elements. As problematic as their exact 
meaning may be, the texts in Lycian do contain motifs very similar to those 
in the epigrams of Symmakhos and the paidotribas. In both cases we have 
a short history of the military endeavours and victories of Arbinas. Further 
on, Symmakhos claims that he produced the elegiac couplets ‘eusunetos’, 
whatever we might understand by this term. One could translate it with the 
adjective ‘skilfully’, but this is not quite what the word denotes. Its primary 
meaning is ‘easy to understand’ and should we ask why someone would 
employ such a word, we could presume that it pertains to the numerous 
homerisms in the poem.”° 

The homerisms are worthy of closer inspection: Symmakhos, by calling 
himself a mantis amumon, is obviously presenting himself as Calchas (/liad 
1.92), as is noted by Bousquet.”” Bousquet plausibly argues that Symmakhos 
knew by heart whole passages from the //ad pertaining to Lycia and that 
a significant number of his verses were formulated exactly after the Lycian 
passages of the Iliad.” Therefore we are dealing here with the presentation 


3 ti kal tote / ypdwelev dv Gol UoUGOTTOIds év Tapa; / TOV TAISa TOV ExTelvav Apysioi rote / 
Seioavtes; aioypdv ToUTiypauya Y EAAG&1. Herodotus’ ascription of the Megistias-epigram is 
earlier, of course, but due to textual problems allegedly uncertain in respect to its exact meaning. 
On that see Petrovic 2004. 

IGP 502 wy. 2, 4; Heph. Ench. 4.6, (S. 14-15 ed. Consbruch) wv. 1-2; Eustathius, Hom. 984.12-13. 
75 There is a long and animated discussion concerning the question of who exactly commissioned 
Antenor’s group. For an overview cf. Rausch 1999: 43 and Page FGE: 187. I adopt the view that it 
was Cleisthenes’ circle. On epigram and propaganda cf. Cameron 1995: 291. 

One is tempted to see a pun in the fact that a mantis feels a need to stress that his poem is ‘easy to 
understand’ as opposed to his usual utterances. 

Bousquet sees a parallel between Symmakhos/Arbinas and Calchas/Agamemnon. Bousquet 1992: 
163: ‘Symmachos est le confident d’Arbinas comme Calchas est le confident d Agamemnon.’ I am 
not entirely convinced that intentionally evoking this very parallel would be good for Symmakhos’ 
business-ventures. By the wording mantis amtimén, Symmakhos is perhaps alluding to the parallel 
between his journeys and those of Calchas (perhaps even a legendary ancestor of Symmakhos?). For 
Calchas’ journeys along the coast of Asia Minor, all the way to Pamphylia, Cilicia and Syria, cf. Hdt. 
7.91. On business-strategies cf. Martin (this volume). 

78 Bousquet 1992: 163-5. 
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of events modelled on the view of the ruling élite, but formulated in the 
poetic lingua franca of the Greek world. The local élite, Xanthians who 
could understand Greek, would probably agree with what is being said, 
whereas an educated Greek in Xanthos could (also?) agree with how it is 
being said. Something for all tastes. 

Thus Arbinas certainly had a reason to be satisfied with Symmakhos. 
Honorific inscriptions, on the other hand, tell us a lot about the con- 
tentment of the Greek commissioners of poems dedicated to local history, 
sometimes even in detail. Long before the bunch of ‘new Homers’ and ‘new 
Nestors’ were praised for their compositions in the imperial period, we find 
hints which tell us pretty clearly what really mattered when history (that is, 
an event) was remembered by means of a poem. To reflect local perception 
was in this respect essential: to stress the supremacy of a ruler, to honour 
the achievements of a polis, to celebrate and disseminate the values of the 
élite. 

The honours given to the poets, on the other hand, are especially well 
documented for the epopoioi, the poets who wrote local epics; an inscription 
from Lamia dated to the third or second century BC is very informative in 
this respect. (JG IX 2, 63): 


[ayadau Tuya] E0§—e Ta: dA | [EtretS1) ToA?]itas ToAita “Ytrataito[s]| 
[Trointis é]1dp tTraporyevousvo[s]|[év Tay] TWdoAiv Sei€eis Etroijoat[o]|s [ev 
ais] Tas TrOALOS &Eiws ETreuvaco[On],|[eiv]or avtTOv TIEdEevov TAs TOAIOS Kail 
[elUeoyétav, Se5d06a1 SE avTA1 Kal Tro-|AiTeiav TOU TraVTA ypPdvov Kai 
yals]| Kai oikias éyxtnow Kal étrivopiav| 10 Kai dopadAgiav Kai KaTa yav 
Kal KaTa | PdAKooaV kal TroAguou Kai eipavas Kali]|aUTA1 Kai ékydovols Kai 
XPTLACIV Tov|atravTa yPdvov Kal doa Tois GAAoIs|TrPOEEvois Kal evEpyEe- 
Tals SiSota1 Wa[v]-|15 Ta. EEYSVTAOV Oeouvaotou, ZeVE10s, Ae[E1]-|[K] cTEOs, 
otpatayéovtos Midittrou tot Ae[E1]-|[Ke]ate0s, itrtrapyéovtos Mevepuaoy, 
éyy[vos]|T&s TpOfevias Diditrtros Aegixpcrteo|[s]. 


With good fortune, the polis decided: Since Politas from Hypate, son of Politas, an 
epic poet, came to the city and made performances, in which he recalled the city 
appropriately, may he be pronounced a proxenos of the city and a benefactor, and 
may citizenship for all times be given to him, and the right of possessing land and 
of owning a house, and the right of pasture, and safety both on sea and land, in 
peace and war, to him and his descendents, and their property, for all times, and all 
that is given to other proxenoi and benefactors. Archons were Theomnastes, Zeuxis, 
Dexicrates, the general was Philipp, son of Dexicrates, Aipparchos was Menephylos, 
and Philipp, son of Dexicrates, is certifying the right of proxeny. 


Politas son of Politas from Hypate is being praised, because he (Il. 4—5) 
Sei€ers Etroitjoat[o]|[év ais] tas TrdA10s &Eioos Etreuvaco [On]. Obviously, 
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the small city of Lamia was more than happy that it was mentioned in the 
epideixeis of Politas”? ‘in a proper way’®° by the poet, so happy, actually, that 
the poet was declared proxenos and euergetés of the city, obtained life-long 
citizenship, the right to hold property and use public pasture-land, and 
his security was guaranteed both on land and sea, both in war and peace 
times. His epideixis was ‘worthy of the city’ and the praise he received is a 
consequence of the praise he gave.*" 

The reason for such forms of gratitude was certainly the knowledge 
that by means of a song, especially a hexameter encomium, a polis could be 
known and celebrated.** Yet is the same valid for public epigrams, inscribed 
on stone, set firmly in place and time? Could they have the same or similar 
impact? I believe that at least since the Hellenistic period they did, and I 
believe that the principles of organisation of the early epigrammatic col- 
lections are in this respect important. If we seek traces of organisational 
principles, which could be either conjecturally or safely traced back to the 
fourth century, we might observe that a number of epigram collections were 
organised upon the principle of interest in local history, in public monu- 
ments and events in and anecdotes about a given city. It is very remarkable 
indeed that a significant number of Hellenistic epic poems and epigram col- 
lections bear very similar names.*3 Rhianus of Crete is in this respect a case 
in point, as the titles of Rhianus’ poems Achaika, Messeniaka, Thessalika and 
Eliaka resemble titles of epigram collections from the fourth century BC 
and later. Obvious instances are the epigrammata Attika of Philochoros,** 
the epigrammata Thebaika of Aristodamos,® and the Peri ton kata poleis 
epigrammaton of Polemon.** Interest in local history is obviously present 
both in the case of epics and the collections of public epigrams. These 
inscriptions were not only read by local recipients, but were handed down 
at the latest by the end of the fourth century in collections which were 
organised on the principle of their interest for local history. 


79 The term is well defined in Pallone 1984: 165: ‘esibizioni in pubblico finalizzate principalmente a 
mettere in evidenza la capacita del singolo poeta e a cantare le glorie di un determinato popolo o de 
origini di una cittd’. 

Similar formulations are frequent; cf. Hardie 1983: 19-20, and Introduction, above p. 3. On this 
inscription and honours cf. also Cameron 1995: 48. 

On honours cf. Hardie 1983: 18-19 and 26ff. 82 Cf FD III: 1: 223. 

For the titles of the Hellenistic agonistic epics cf. Pallone 1984, Fantuzzi 1988: xxvff., Cameron 1995: 
262. 

Harding 1994: 32-34. 85 Schol. A. R., 2.904; Schol. Theoc. 7.103. 

FGrHist 328 T. There is a discussion concerning the exact title of the collection. Cf Cameron 
1993: 5. 
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CHAPTER 9 


World travellers: the associations of 
Artists of Dionysus 


Sophia Aneziri 


Patterns of mobility on the part of poets and musicians in any society and 
in any given period are likely to be determined by three factors: first, key 
features of the society they are operating in, such as its cultural and polit- 
ical divisions, and conditions of travel and communication; second, the 
existence of opportunities for performance that might attract performers, 
such as festivals and competitions; and third, aspects of the professional 
organisation of poets and musicians: are we dealing with individuals or 
groups, with people who normally live at home or with professionals who 
are continuously on the move? The present paper explores these issues for 
the Artists of Dionysus operating in the Mediterranean world during the 
Hellenistic and imperial periods. I shall show that in both these periods the 
volume of travel was very great, as the result of the explosion in festival cul- 
ture that took place at the beginning of the Hellenistic period and continued 
in the Roman empire. At the same time, I shall suggest that the general 
pattern exhibited by the movements of the Artists was very different in the 
two periods: in the Hellenistic period, travel is focused through a number 
of regional associations of artists, which themselves comprised poets and 
musicians from a wide variety of places; whereas in the Roman empire, 
these regional associations fall away, and eminent artists are designated as 
belonging to the oikoumené (‘the inhabited world’ within the boundaries 
of the Roman empire). Thus, in the imperial period the Association of the 
Artists of Dionysus achieved the status of an empire-wide network. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS 
From the third century BC people were moving to and fro with ever increas- 


ing frequency and intensity for commercial and more generally professional 


I would like to thank A. Doumas for the translation of this text into English, and Dr. E. Stavrianopoulou 


(Heidelberg) and Dr. I. Kralli (Corfu) for fruitful discussion. 
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purposes, for worship, education or travel, as well as for a thousand other 
reasons. There were many who travelled in order to take part in festivals 
and contests, as official envoys representing cities and kingdoms, merchants 
and pedlars, pilgrims, ambassadors and other official emissaries, physicians, 
intellectuals and, of course, artists and athletes. Honorary inscriptions for 
artists of various specialities, from both the Hellenistic and the imperial 
period, enumerate their victories in many contests held throughout the 
Graeco-Roman world, and are therefore indirect evidence for constant 
movement.” 

These movements took place within a world that was no longer com- 
posed of city-states but had powerful umbrella structures: the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, the federal states that emerged from the uniting of cities within 
a wider geographical region or the political organisation of nations (ethne), 
and later the zmperium Romanum. Consequently, people in Hellenistic and 
Roman times were not merely citizens of their native city: they were at the 
same time members of federations (which continued to exist during the 
imperial era and retained mainly their religious character), or subjects of 
regional kingdoms and eventually of the Roman empire. 

Within this changing world of expanding frontiers the associations 
offered artists an identity beyond that of citizen of a particular city and 
subject of a monarch or an emperor. It is surely not fortuitous that, accord- 
ing to the available evidence, these associations came into being in the 
early third century BC, that is in the period when the new conditions 
arising from the geographical expansion of the Hellenic world, in con- 
junction with the intensification of travel, were crystallising and becoming 
clear. 


Hellenistic period 


In the Hellenistic period, poets, musicians, dancers, actors and in general 
those persons necessary for staging performances of drama and music in the 


* Casson 1974, Giebel 1999: 131-85, Ferrandini Troisi 2006. For travel for purposes of pilgrimage see 
Elsner and Rutherford 2005: 13-14. 

Among the numerous examples, see two cases of k18apc15oi who were honoured at Athens and at 
Smyrna (/G II’ 1839, third century BC, and JGRIV 1432, second-third century AD), and also that ofa 
flute player who accompanied a chorus (yopavAns) honoured at Delphi (FD III 4, 476, second-third 
century AD). For similar cases involving athletes see e.g. JAG 77, 79, 81. Another characteristic piece 
of evidence for these movements is the funerary inscription found in Cologne of a sixteen-year-old 
choraulés from Mylasa, whose father was both an Alexandrian and an Athenian (/LS 9344). 

For political structures that transcend the Greek cities, see Funke 1994 and several contributions in 
Buraselis and Zoumboulakis 2003. 
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framework of Greek festivals and contests were organised in associations 
that are described as Koiv& or ZUvoSo1 Tddv Trepi TOV Aldvuoov TEXvITOV 
(‘Guilds of the Artists devoted to Dionysus’). Information about the exis- 
tence and activity of the associations of Artists of Dionysus comes mostly 
from inscriptions. These are primarily decrees of the Hellenistic cities and 
leagues regarding the privileges of the associations and their participation 
in the organisation and conduct of festivals and contests;* epistles of Hel- 
lenistic kings and Roman officials;> decrees of the Senate concerning the 
granting of privileges and the settlement of disputes between associations or 
between association and city;° and lists of competitors or victors in musical 
(thymelic and dramatic) contests.? Other important testimonies are the 
decrees through which the associations themselves agree to participate in 
festivals and contests® or honour their prominent members or officials of 
the cities in which they are based.? 

The earliest evidence comes from the 2Uvodos Tdbv év AOtyvais Trepi TOV 
Aidvuoov texvitav (‘Synodos of the Artists of Dionysus at Athens’) and is 
dated to the years 279/8 or 278/7 BC."° The Kovov Tov Trepi Tov Aldvucov 
TEXVITOV TOV Eis loBuov Kal Neveav cuUTTOpEUOLEVOoV/OUVTEAOUVTOOV 
(‘Koinon of the Artists of Dionysus who travel together/contribute towards 
Isthmos and Nemea’)" was created as early as the first half of the third 
century BC. It participated, as can be deduced from its title, in the games 
held at the Isthmos and at Nemea (the Isthmia and the Nemeia) and 
had branches in cities of the Peloponnese, Euboea and central and north 


4 Decrees of the Delphic Amphictiony: /G II? 1132 (= CID IV 12, 114, 16), and CID IV 70-2, 97; 
117, 120. Decrees of the Aetolians: JG IX 1’, 192. Decrees of cities: FD III 2, 47, 49, 50; Tracy 1975: 
60-7 no. 7h; Syll? 457, 460; IG II? 1134 Il. 64-76; Bringmann, Ameling and Schmidt-Dounas 1995: 
no. 262[E]; Rigsby 1996: no. 134; 1. Magnesia 89. 

Letters of Hellenistic kings: SEG XLI 1005 Il. 11-16; RC 53. Letters of Roman officials: RDGE 44, 

49; Roesch 1982: 198-202 no. 44. 

RDGE ts — in lines 10, 12, 20-1, 36-8 of this decree, reference is made to other decrees of the Roman 

Senate relating to the same issue. 

For the lists of participants in the Sdteria of Delphi, see Nachtergael 1977: 407-24 nos. 3-5, 7—I0. 

For the lists of victors in the Mouseia of Thespiai, see Roesch 1982: 188-94 nos. 32-9. 

Note the Isthmian-Nemean Guild for the Mouseia of Thespiai (Sy//? 457 + Feyel 1942: 92-3 col. B) 

and the Ionian-Hellespontine Guild for the Leukophryena of Magnesia ad Maeandrum (/. Magnesia 

54). 

Key examples of related decrees are: for the Athenian Guild /G I]? 1320, 1338 and 321; for the 

Isthmian-Nemean Guild Sy//3 704B, IG IV 558 and JG XII 9, 910; for the Ionian-Hellespontine 

Guild Daux 1935: 210-30, and C7G 3068; for the Egyptian association OGIS 50-1. 

'© This is a decree through which the Delphic Amphictiony grants privileges to the Athenian Guild of 
Artists. Three copies of it are preserved, two at Athens (/G II” 1132, CID IV 116) and one at Delphi 
(CID IV 12). 

™ Syll3 460 and IG XI 4, 1059. 
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Greece."* In Asia Minor the earliest evidence dates from the second half 
of the third century BC and concerns the Koivov tév trepi Tov Aldvu- 
CoV TEXVITOV TOV ET loovias Kai EAAnotovtou (‘Koinon of the Artists 
of Dionysus (who are active) in or (who travel) to Ionia and the Hellespon- 
tine region’). For almost a century (from the mid-third century to 146 
BC) the Association’s seat was at Teos, but because of a dispute with this 
city it was moved subsequently to Myonnesos and then to Lebedos."* After 
188 BC it joined forces with a corresponding association based in Perga- 
mon and was henceforth known as the Koivov tov Trepi tov Aldvucov 
TEXVITOV Tov ETT loovias Kal EAAnotrovtou Kai Trepi TOV Kadnyenova 
Aidvuoov [‘Koinon of the Artists of Dionysus (who are active) in or (who 
travel) to Ionia and the Hellespontine region and (those who) are devoted 
to Dionysus Kathegemon’].” In addition to these three associations, we 
may also cite the synodos of the Artists in Egypt," with a branch in 
Cyprus,’” as well as smaller associations that were active in south Italy and 
Sicily. 


Imperial period 


Evidence for the Hellenistic associations continues until the first half of 
the first century BC. The organisation of Artists of Dionysus in associ- 
ations continued in other forms during the imperial period too.’? Most 
of the evidence in the imperial period consists of honorary decrees for 
emperors, presidents of the games (agonothetai), benefactors and members 
of the associations and in general artists of various specialisations,” epis- 
tles and rescripts of emperors and officials, as well as letters, petitions and 


” Epigraphic evidence for these branches: JG IV 558; JG VII 2484-6; IG IX 1, 278; JG XII 9, 910; 
L. Olympia 405; Roesch 1982: 189-90 no. 33, 191-2 no. 37, 196-7 no. 42. For the structure of the 
association in question, see Aneziri 2003: 56-65. 

3 The inscriptions from the third century BC are: FD III 3, 218B Il. 5-8; Bringmann et al. 1995: 
no. 262[E]; SEG XLI 1003, 1005; JG IX 1’, 192; CID IV 97; Rigsby 1996: 295-6 no. 134; ser. Cos ED 
79; I. Magnesia 54. 

4 Strabo 14.1.29. For this change of headquarters, cf. Le Guen 2001: II 33-4; Aneziri 2003: 80-4. 

*S The relevant inscriptions are: Daux 1935: 210-30; C/G 3068; RC 53; I. Lasos 152; Roesch 1982: 199-200 
no. 44; 1. Lindos II 264; scr. Cos ED 7. 

6 OGIS 50-1. 7 Aneziri 1994; Aneziri 2003: 119-20. 8 Aneziri 2001-2. 

*) The presentation of the Roman associations here is more extensive than those of the Hellenistic 

period because there is no previous synthesis of the material for the Roman period. 

SEG VI 58-9; SEG VII 825; Roueché 1993: 226-7 no. 88 III; Rey-Coquais 1973: 47-64 no. 10; J. 

Ephesos 22, 1618; I. Erythrai 60; I. Tralleis 50, 65; IG XIV 2495; [Side 147; Pekary 1965: 121-2 no. 53 

CIG 3082. 
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applications of the associations and their members regarding matters of 
concern to them, especially their privileges. 

Already from the early imperial period, there is evidence from the cities 
of Asia Minor for groups of victors in sacred contests (Aieronikai). In several 
cases it is not clear whether these are artists or athletes, or whether the two 
groups coexisted.” The sacred victors appear in diverse ways in various 
inscriptions.*? The existence of decrees of sacred victors passed in conjunc- 
tion with the council, the assembly of citizens and the council of elders 
(gerousia)*+ suggests that in some cities at least there was a solid organisa- 
tion of sacred victors (artists and/or athletes) whose members were active 
in a manner comparable to that of other organisations of citizens.” 

The status of the victors in sacred contests was extremely high and 
entailed significant privileges (e.g. exemption from public burdens and 
liturgies) and honours (e.g. front seat in the theatre, wearing of a wreath), 
acknowledged initially by the cities and subsequently by the Romans.” Fur- 
thermore, cities granted financial support to their citizens who were victors 
in sacred contests.*” Through these honours and privileges they recom- 
pensed those who as victors in prestigious contests contributed — through 


** P Oxy. Hels. 25 (= Frisch 1986: no. 4); BGU 1073-4 (= Frisch 1986: nos. 1-2); P Oxy. 2475-6 
(= Frisch 1986: no. 3), 2496, 2610 (= Frisch 1986: no. 5); Oliver 1989: nos. 29, 32, 47, 97-104; 1. 
Tralleis 105; RDGE 57; Roueché 1993: 164-8 nos. 50-1. 

I. Tralleis 105 (Aydin); I. Smyrna 217 (Smyrna); RDGE 57 (Ephesos); I. Ephesos 14 Il. 20-7, 18c |. 22, 
27 Il. 437, 456-7, 475, 561 (Ephesos). Athletes (with or without other groups) are certainly found in 
the inscriptions /. Erythrai 429, IAG 59 (Miletus), and 62 (Magnesia ad Maeandrum), Merkelbach 
1975: 146-8 (Elaia). 

From Ephesos alone there are the following versions: ‘sacred victors apart from those crowned in the 
Great Sebasta Epheseia’ (Z. Ephesos 14 Il. 25-7: iepoverkdv yoopis Tddv OTEPAVOULEVOoV TH MEY GAG 
LePaota Epeona); ‘sacred victors dedicated to Artemis’ (I. Ephesos 18c |. 22: Tous igpoveikas, dc01 
igpoi Tis AptéuiSos); ‘the priests and sacred victors who wear golden ornaments for the goddess’ 
(Z. Ephesos 27 \l. 437, 456-7, 475, 561: of YoUCOpopotvtes THI Ged iepEis Kal iepoveikat); ‘those, 
who carried the golden ornaments of the Great Goddess Artemis, i.e. the priests of the gods, who are 
the head of the city, and the sacred victors’ (I. Ephesos 276: oi Tov [ypu] ceov KOoyov Baotd&[Zov] tes 
THs vey cAns Beas [Apté] uiS05 TIPO TrOAEwvs iepeis [Kai] igooveiKan); ‘the priests of the gods, who 
are the head of the city, and tbe sacred victors’ (I. Ephesos 3005: TV TPO THs TrOAECDS iepecov Kai 
igpovelkoov). 

See e.g. L. Tralleis 112, 133; Roueché 1993: 236-7 no. 93; Judeich 1898: 84 no. 36. 

The occurrence of the expression &110 Tis oikouyévns iepovikar otepavitoar (‘sacred wreath- 
crowned victors of the oikoumené) possibly indicates a central association of victors in sacred contests 
(cf. Pleket 1973: 199-200). 

The evidence from the Hellenistic period has been collated by Herrmann 1967: 68-9, notes 38-40; 
see also L. Robert, BE 1977: no. 420 and Parker 2004: 12, note 10. There is a letter from Mark Antony 
concerning the privileges of the sacred victors from as early as the first century BC (RDGE 57). 

See Méautis 1918: 152-5, 199-203; Mitteis and Wilcken 1912: I.2. 157; Pleket 1973: 204 n. 27 and 
Pleket 1975: 62-3. Cf. JG XII 2, 68 |. 11. 
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their ethnikon — to promoting their native city beyond its borders.”* The 
status of sacred victors became even more important in the imperial period 
when, according to the Roman legal and social system, those who competed 
for money or appeared on stage for remuneration were of inferior legal and 
social status and were considered of very low prestige (&t1yo01, infames).”? 
This is the reason why the qualification iepovikns otepavitns?? was an 
integral part of the full title of the association of artists in the imperial 
period: 1) iep& oUVodSos THv dro THs CikoUNEVT|S Trepi TOV AldvuooV Kai 
QUTOKPATOPA . . . TEXVEITOV IEPOVELKGOV OTEPAVEITHV Kal TOV TOUTHOV 
ouvayaviotdv (‘the sacred synodos of sacred wreath-crowned victors of the 
oikoumené devoted to Dionysus and the emperor . . . and of their fellow- 
competitors’).* Through these titles, the members of the world-wide Guild 
escaped the stigma of paid musicians and actors. In practice, of course, the 
distinction was not strictly observed, since the wreath awarded to victors in 
sacred contests was frequently accompanied by money,® while the artists 
and athletes described as hieronikai stephanitai also took part in games with 
financial prizes (thematitai or chrematitai).*4 

The world-wide Guild of artists that bears this prolix title is distin- 
guished from the aforementioned organisations of sacred victors as follows: 
(1) it includes only artists and not athletes, (2) it encompasses not only those 


8 The glory accruing to a city from the victory of an artist or athlete bearing its ethnikon is noted by 
Robert 1967: 17-18, 22—7 and Robert 1968: 195-8. 

*9 See in detail Leppin 1992: 71-7. Cf. also Lebek 1996: 39-40; Vendries 1999: 285-9, 316-18. 

3° Hieronikés is synonymous with stephanités. The term iepovikns otepavitns corresponds fully to the 
description of the contests in question as igpdv Kal oTepavitdv (‘sacred crown-games’); on the 
terminology see Aneziri 2003: 328-30. 

3 This is the exact title of the world-wide guild recorded in the inscription Rey-Coquais 1973: 47-64 
no. 10 from the reign of Hadrian. 

# The qualification Aieronikai stephanitai was added precisely to secure the prestige and distinction of 

the artists of the world-wide guild over other artists who represented specialisations that, while very 

popular with the general public, had long been excluded from the programme of sacred musical 
contests of the Greek type (e.g. pantomimists, performers of mime). In the West performers of 
mime had long had their own associations (see e.g. CZL III 3980; VI 10109, 10188; XIV 2408). On 
the exclusion of the pantomimists and mime performers from the contests of the Greek type and 

primarily from the sacred contests, see Robert 1930: 119-22, and Slater 1995: 271-2, 281-2, 289-90. 

See Pleket 1975: 54-71. 

34 In honorific inscriptions for artists and athletes, victories in the sacred games are enumerated first, 
followed by a general statement of the number of victories won in the other games (e.g. Carratelli 
1952-4: 293-5 no. 67; IAG 77, 79, 127). Although participation in games with financial prizes did 
not prevent, a priori, an artist from competing in sacred games, a professional boxer from Alexandria 
was dismissed from Olympia in the imperial period because he did not arrive at Olympia in time, 
since he was collecting money from games held in Ionia (Paus. 5.21.12-14). 

35 In fact, in some inscriptions and papyri the additional epithets TepitroAo TKN, SULEAIKT) OF BOUOIKT) 
are encountered, as well as the name of the emperor used as an epithet (e.g. ASpiavn, Avtoviavn, 
LYetipiavt), PaAAnvn) defining the world-wide guild. See SEG VI 58, I. Ephesos 22 ll. 35-9 + Clerc 
1885: 126 ll. 73-7, P Oxy. Hels. 25 Il. 15, 17, 22-3, 25-6, 28-9, 33, 41. 
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specialisations for which prizes were awarded in contests and which could 
therefore be victors (e.g. poets, leading actors, musicians of dithyrambic and 
lyric choruses), but also their fellow-competitors (synagonistai) of these — 
that is, the specialisations that were essential to the production but were not 
awarded prizes (e.g. musicians of dramatic choruses, trainers of choruses 
and producers of plays, dancers and persons who hired out costumes and 
provided the artists with all necessary equipment).2° 

The organisation of the world-wide Guild (otkoumeniké synodos) largely 
eludes us. There were central facilities in Rome and branches in eastern 
provinces of the empire.3” In at least one case the fellow-competitors 
(synagonistai) formed a separate association from the world-wide Guild of 
artists.3* There is also evidence for local associations, some of which seem 
to be continuations of associations of the Hellenistic period.” However, 
our incomplete knowledge about the organisation of the world-wide 
Guild often makes it difficult to distinguish this guild and its branches 
from local associations, especially in those cases where the title appears in 
abbreviated form.*° 


MANAGING THE ARTISTS TRAVELLING TO THE FESTIVALS 


Hellenistic period 


During the Hellenistic period there was a significant increase in the num- 
ber of newly founded or re-organised festivals and contests. On the one 
hand new festivals and contests appeared, many of which were no longer 
organised by the cities — which had traditionally played this réle — but 
by Hellenistic kings, as well as by political confederations and religious 


36 Aneziri 2003: 32431. The synagénistai were also members of the Hellenistic associations, but separate 
mention of them in the titles of these associations was not necessary because the artists were not 
qualified as hieronikai stephanitai. 

37 I. Ephesos 22, esp. in ll. 17, 24, 68, leaves no doubt about the facilities in Rome. 

38 We have a decree of this association: JG XIV 2495 (Nicaea, reign of Hadrian). The decree is discussed 
by Lavagne 1986: 137-9 and Ghiron-Bistagne 1990-1, 64—7, who interpret the synagonistai differently. 

39 This is certainly the case with the Ionian-Hellespontine Koinon: CIG 3082; I. Tialleis 50; I. Ephesos 
1618. 

4° The associations that defined themselves as local, at Sardis and Miletus, were perhaps branches of 
the world-wide Guild (Z. Sardis 13; Pekary 1965: 121-3 no. 5), whereas the association in Side was 
probably a separate one (J. Side 147-8). The synodos of the musical artists accompanying the God 
of the Dance (oWvobos Tov Trepi TOV XopEiov TexvelTddv Louolkdv) in Athens was perhaps also a 
separate association (Oliver 1989: nos. 97-104). 

4" On the increase of festivals in the Hellenistic period see Robert 1984: 36-7, Chaniotis 1995, Kohler 
1996: 89-90. Contests were not only organised in the context of periodical festivals, but were also 
held as isolated events to celebrate an anniversary or a victory (e.g. Plut. Luc. 29.4; Athen. 14.615 
b—d; Diod. 20.108.1). 
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associations, such as the Delphic Amphictiony.# On the other hand, exist- 
ing contests were re-organised and upgraded as sacred crown-games.*? Con- 
currently, there was an increase in the importance that the political powers 
of the period — both the politically emasculated cities*+ and the flourish- 
ing Hellenistic kingdoms* — attached to these events as sites of political 
influence and propaganda. 

Precisely because of the increase in the number of contests and of their 
geographical expansion, it became increasingly difficult to organise them 
successfully. This required frequent movements of artists and careful coor- 
dination in order to meet the minimum needs of contests, which frequently 
coincided in date; I define as ‘minimum needs’ the participation of at least 
two competitors per event.** At the same time, developments in the domain 
of drama, mainly with the introduction of performances of Old Tragedy 
and Comedy, and changes in the content and composition of the dra- 
matic choruses gave the theatrical groups greater flexibility and made them 
independent of the city in which the performance was staged.*” 

Under these conditions the Hellenistic associations of Artists of Dionysus 
came to provide their own mechanisms for the success of the contests, the 
organisation of which was no longer in the hands of the city-states, or 
whose prestige and spectacle were now beyond their capabilities. In a period 
when sacred embassies (thedriai) of cities and those organising festivals 
crisscrossed the Hellenic world from end to end, addressing themselves 
to cities, confederacies and Hellenistic monarchs, in order to secure the 


# See the festivals organised by Alexander in the course of his campaign (Athen. 12.538f; Plut. Alex. 
29.6). For the numerous festivals founded by the Ptolemies in Egypt (Ptolemaia, Dionysia, Basileia, 
Genethlia) see Weber 1993: 169-79, and Perpillou-Thomas 1993: esp. 151-62. 

43 A case in point is the Leukophryena of Magnesia ad Maeandrum (/. Magnesia 16; SEG XXXII 1147). 
The Mouseia of Thespiai (Knoepfler 1996: 141-67) and other Boeotian contests, such as the Ptoia 
of Akraipheia, the Charitesia-Homoloia of Orchomenos and the Herakleia of Thebes were also 
reorganised and (partly) upgraded (Roesch 1982: 219; Schachter 1981-94: I 142-3 and II 29). Other 
examples are assembled by Robert 1984: 37. Reservations about Robert’s list of games have been 
expressed by Parker 2004: 14. 

44 For Athens in particular, see Habicht 1995: 105-11, 140-1, 173-5, 238-43. For the characteristic case 

of the Leukophryena of Magnesia ad Maeandrum, see Dunand 1978: 206-9. An overview is given 

by Gauthier 1993: 226-7, Giovannini 1993: 265-6, Chaniotis 1995: 151-63. 

Dunand 1981, Weber 1993: 169-82, 323-7, Leuteritz 1997: 119-21, Bloedow 1998. For the festivals 

and the contests dedicated to ruler cults, see Habicht 1970: 147-53. 

Under these circumstances, it is no surprise that there are occasions when there are no athletes or 

artists participating in certain events (see Robert 1978: 282-4). For unopposed victories in athletic 

contests see Crowther 2004: 281-95 (pp. 291-2 for contests with no competitors). 

47 Performances of Old Tragedy are attested at Athens already from 387/6 BC and were systematised 
c. 341-339 BC, while Old Comedy made its appearance in 340/39 BC and was included in the annual 
Dionysia in 311 BC (/G II? 2318 Il. 202-3, 317-18). On this, see Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 99-100 
and Wilson 2000: 33 with n. 58. On the dramatic choruses during the Hellenistic period see Sifakis 
1962-3, Pohlmann 1988: 41-55, Slater 1993: 192-9. 
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greatest possible participation of official emissaries (thedroi), merchants 
and visitors to their festivals,4* the associations offered a rich pool of artists 
and met — at a basic level at least — the needs for recruiting and mobilising 
competitors in the music (thymelic and dramatic) contests of each festival. 
This very process is recorded in a long inscription from Chalkis dating 
from between 294 and 288 BC.*? Although this does not yet speak of an 
association, it implies an important gathering of artists in the city, which is 
later*° one of the headquarters of the Isthmian-Nemean Guild of Artists. 
Ambassadors of the Euboean cities of Histiaia, Eretria, Chalkis and Karystos 
addressed themselves to the artists congregated in Chalkis, requesting a 
certain number of artists with specific specialisations to take part in the 
Dionysia and the Demetrieia of these cities. This practice evidently changed 
little when informal unions of artists were replaced by formally constituted 
associations. We know for example that Delphi and Thespiai, together 
with the Boeotian League, as well as Iasos and Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 
approached the associations, requesting their contribution for the winter 
Sdteria, the Mouseia, the Dionysia and the Leukophryena respectively.™ In 
my opinion, other evidence for the associations’ activities away from their 
headquarters testifies indirectly to similar appeals and acceptances.” 
There are two clear pieces of evidence that in games in which associations 
played the réle of (co-)organiser, they themselves carried out the distribu- 
tion or enrolment of the artists (véunois and KataAoy7) respectively) — that 
is, they determined the specific artists who would take part in the contest.* 


4 One consequence of the large number of festivals and games, and also their supra-local character, in 
the Hellenistic period, was an increase in the number of embassies to announce festivals and games. 
The evidence is collected in Boesch 1908. See also Perlman 2000, 14-16. 

IG XII 9, 207 add. p. 176 + JG XII Suppl. p. 178 (SEG XIII 462; XXX, 1095). This inscription is 
analysed by Stephanis 1984: 499-564 (SEG XXXIV 896). Cf. Le Guen 2001: I no. 1. 

IG XII 9, 910, second century BC. 

Syl? 690 (winter Sdteria); Syll? 457 + Feyel 1942: 92-3 col. B (Mouseia); /. Zasos 152 (Dionysia); 
I. Magnesia 54, 89 (Leukophryena). In each case, however, the nature of the contribution is different: 
in the Mouseia of Thespiai it is full co-organisation, in the winter Sdteria of Delphi and the Dionysia 
of Iasos it is dispatching artists gratis, in the Leukophryena it is a mission of official emissaries, 
observance of a truce and participation in the procession and in the contest (1. Magnesia 54 ll. 
17-21). 

See e.g. the participation of the Isthmian-Nemean Guild in the Sdteria of Delphi (above note 8) 
and the delegation of official emissaries of the Ionian-Hellespontine Guild to Samothrace (JG XII 
8, 163). 

CID IV 711. 34-6: ‘ifany of the flute-players, the dancers, the performers of tragedy or comedy who 
were distributed/assigned to the Trieterides by the artists do not compete in the Trieterides . . .’ (the 
Tnietérides here are the Dionysia of Thebes, in the joint organisation of which the Isthmian-Nemean 
Guild took part); JG IP’ 1330 Il. 41-2: ‘the epimeletés’ (of the Artists) ‘shall enrol those who will 
offer their performances as first fruits to the god’ (this refers to the annual competition that the 
association of Athens decided to hold in honour of Ariarathes V, the king of Cappadocia). Cf. Piolot 
2001: 299-300; Aneziri 2003: 282. 
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At the same time the associations probably drew up the competing the- 
atrical and music groups, since many musical and dramatic performances 
relied not on individuals but on groups; this applies to all performances of 
tragedy, comedy and satyr plays, as well as to musical spectacles including 
dance. 

Beyond ensuring a sufficient number of competitors, forming the rele- 
vant groups and — in many cases — sending them to a place away from their 
headquarters, the associations served the organisers by fulfilling another 
basic requirement for ensuring the success of the contests. The prestige and 
splendour of the games — especially the pan-Hellenic ones — was measured 
in large part by their power to attract participants from various regions of 
the Hellenic world. Since all the associations were heterogeneous — that 
is their members included artists from different cities and regions — the 
dispatch of members of an association to a certain contest largely met the 
need for participants bearing a diversity of ethnika.** This does not mean, 
of course, that the embassies of the organisers did not approach more than 
one association of artists — especially in cases of pan-Hellenic or supra-local 
games — or that their embassies announcing the festivals did not appeal 
directly to (individual?) artists from other cities. 

It is particularly interesting, in the light of the above, that the movement 
of artists to places where contests were held or their activity within a wide 
geographical area are mentioned in the titles of two large Hellenistic associ- 
ations, and constitute precisely that part of the title that differentiates these 
associations from the rest. The associations in question are: the ‘“Koinon 
of the Artists of Dionysus who travel together/contribute towards Isthmos 
and Nemea’ and the ‘Koinon of the Artists of Dionysus (who are active) in 
or (who travel) to Ionia and the Hellespontine region’. Both associations 
define themselves by the places to which or within which their members 
move.» In the former case, the two places refer directly to the Isthmia 
and the Nemeia, festivals in which the artists of the association were obvi- 
ously active. Both contests were surely the most significant and prestigious 
activities of the association, which extended however to the Peloponnese, 
Boeotia, Euboea, Lokris and Macedonia (areas in which branches of the 
association are attested). Indeed it is possible that participation in these 


°4 For the heterogeneous nature of the associations see Le Guen 200r: II 41-6, and Aneziri 2003: 227— 
43. The most characteristic cases are those of the Koinon of Artists of Isthmos and Nemea, which 
attracted mainly artists from the Peloponnese, central Greece, Macedonia (without excluding other 
regions), and the Asia Minor Koinon, the members of which came mainly from Asia Minor and the 
neighbouring islands. 

% éti + the genitive may also denote both the main region of activity for the association and the 
direction of its artists to the specific regions (Ionia, Hellespont) and their games. 
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sacred pan-Hellenic games was the reason artists from so many different 
regions joined together in one association. The same logic can be seen in 
the titles of some branches of this association: Koinon of the Artists of 
Dionysus who contribute towards Isthmos, Nemea and Pieria (tO Koivov 
TOV Trepi TOV AlovuooV TEXVITAV TOV Eis loBUOV Kai Nevéav kai Mepiav 
ouvteAoUvToov), Artists of Dionysus from Isthmos and Nemea who travel 
together to Elis (texvitoa Trepi tov A1ovuo[ov €€ lo8uot KJai Neuéas oi eis 
*HAw ouptropevduevor), Artists who contribute towards Helikon (teyvitoa 
of ouvteAotvtes eis EAKava).°° This form of title thus concerns regions 
that were at the epicentre of the specific associations’ activities, though this 
does not mean, of course, that their activity was confined to these regions. 


Imperial period 


Evidence dating from the imperial period relating to the world-wide Guild, 
as well as to local associations of artists, comes from all regions of the empire: 
from numerous cities in Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Gaul. The density 
and spread of the associations correspond directly to the increase in festivals 
and contests, and specifically to the plethora of sacred crown-games:*” 
cities in all parts of the empire enriched their festive calendar with contests, 
which were modelled on the Pythian, Nemean or the Olympic games (agon 
isopythios, isonemeios, isolympios), and aspired to attract participants from 
regions as distant as possible, in order to secure their presence and prestige 
in the Roman oikoumené.® Thus, the associations were called upon to cover 
the increasingly complex needs of coordination in organising the contests 
and the participation of artists in them. A recently published letter from 
the emperor Hadrian to the world-wide Guild of the Artists gives an insight 
into the effort he made to contribute to this difficult task of coordinating 
the exact dates and the duration of the contests, so as to facilitate the 
‘circulation’ of participants and particularly competitors in them. 

The constant movement of artists to the venues of festivals and contests 
is expressed more generally, though indirectly, in the title of the Guild of 
Roman imperial times through the epithet TepitoAloTIKn, which means 
‘travelling around, circulating’.6° The other epithet, oikouyevikry (‘of the 


56 Roesch 1982: 189-92, 197-8 nos. 33, 37, 43; L Olympia 40s. The later variation To Koivov té&v 
trepi Tov Aidvuoov Texvitdv Tddv é€ loBpuot Kai Nepéas (‘Koinon of the Artists of Dionysus from 
Isthmos and Nemea’) probably reflects the consolidation of the association (G XI 4, 1059; RDGE 
15 lL. 53). 

7 Herz 1990: 177-83 (esp. nn. 16-18). 58 Pleket 1975: 61-71. 

9 Petzl and Schwertheim 2006. 6 Poland 1934: 2515; Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 291. 
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inhabited world’), ascribes to the guild its geographical dimension. This 
epithet is undoubtedly associated with the description of the sacred wreath- 
crowned victors as ‘of the inhabited world’ (&tr6 Ti\s oikoUPEVNs igpoviKat 
otepavitar).%' The exact meaning of this adjectival phrase has generated 
much scholarly debate: according to one view it pertains to the places where 
the said artists carried off victories in sacred contests and had been crowned 
with a wreath, while according to another it is associated with the origin 
of the victors.% 

The extension of the qualification ‘of the inhabited world’ (dato Tijs 
oikouyévns) in expressions which do not contain the epithets Aieronikai 
stephanitai (e.g. ‘artists/athletes of the inhabited world’) rules out, in my 
opinion, the interpretation that involves victories won in contests through- 
out the world. Nor is the interpretation of oikoumené as a comprehensive 
term embracing the numerous places of origin of the artists very con- 
vincing, principally because origin was of little importance within each 
association, since the basic identity of the artist was that of member. In 
the titles of the associations of the Hellenistic period there is no hint of 
the members’ origin, while, on the contrary, the principal region of their 
activity is defined.®’ The answer lies presumably in the partial conflation 
of both explanations: the qualification &1ro Tis oikouuEevns signifies place 
of origin (second view), which, however, is defined on the basis of the 
place of activity (first view) rather than that of birth. This interpretation 
seems to be confirmed by the appearance of the analogous expression in the 
title of the local Ionian-Hellespontine Guild during the imperial period:°° 
TOV Grd lovias kai EAAQoTIOVToU TexviTOv (‘artists from Ionia and the 
Hellespontine region’) instead of Tddv étti laovias kai EAAnoTrOvtou TeX- 
vitov (‘artists (who are active) in or (who travel) to Ionia and the Helle- 
spontine region’) found in the title of the Hellenistic association.” This 
change is surely to be attributed to the influence of the formula &116 Ti}s5 
oikouyevns igpovikal otepavitai and confirms furthermore the equiva- 
lence of both expressions (étri + genitive and &1r6 + genitive) as denoting 
the regions of activity in these particular cases. 


For this description see e.g. J. Erythrai 429 (athletes), IAG 59, 62; Syll3 494; SEG VI 58-9; SEG VII 
825. 

® Cf. Keil 1911: 130, Poland 1934: 2515, San Nicold 1972: I 64 n. 1, Forbes 1955: 2.41. 

This is the view of Pleket 1973: 200-1. The issue is left open by Ohler 1913: 1535. 

64 7. Ephesos 22 \\. 17, 24; 1. Erythrai 429; I. Olympia 436 (oi &tro Tijs oikouyévns Texvitou and of &1rd 
Ths oikouuevns &OANTAal). 

6 Aneziri 2003: 227-43. Cf. above pp. 226-7. 6 CIG 3082; I. Tralleis 50. 

67 The Hellenistic title is also preserved, however, in an inscription of the imperial period (Z. Ephesos 
1618). 
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The movement and activity of the world-wide Guild of artists and its 
members throughout the Roman empire is thus expressed in the epithets 
TrepITTOAIo TIKT| and oikouyevikn) in the title of the guild. These define 
the scope of the activities of the association and reinforce its prestige, but 
provide no clarification regarding its organisation. In the many cases where 
the full title of the world-wide Guild of artists appears, there is usually no 
indication that it is a section or a branch of it, even when it is clear from the 
find-spot of the inscription or the subject of its text that this cannot concern 
or — in the case of a decree — derive from the total of its members. The 
sole exception to date is the decree in honour of Titus Aelius Alcibiades, 
which specifies that it was issued by the members of the world-wide Guild, 
who met in Ephesos for the quinquennial contest of the Great Ephesea.® 

The vagueness and the difficulty in understanding the organisation of 
the world-wide Guild’° stems in my opinion from the fact that it was 
a centrally organised association, which was active in all regions of the 
empire, but which did not give prominence to its local branches. In this 
respect the oecumenical association of the imperial period is the antithesis 
of the Hellenistic Koinon of Isthmos and Nemea, the branches of which 
existed in their own right and are reflected in the title of the Koinon. 
On the other hand, its organisation is similar to that of the Hellenistic 
association of artists in Egypt, the allocation of which to cities and festivals 
does not seem to have acquired an institutional form, while the guild as 
a whole was structured around the central Ptolemaic authority.”" As I see 
it, the similarities emerge from the fact that both the Hellenistic Egyptian 
association and the imperial world-wide Guild thrived in centralist political 
systems, although they were called upon — like all the other associations 
of artists — to cover the needs of a wide or even very wide geographical 
space, which made the mobility of the members and the diffusion of their 
activities an inherent element of their existence. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN AN EXPANDING WORLD 


Membership of a guild offered artists a privileged legal and, by exten- 
sion, social status. Indeed, bearing in mind that artists were not necessarily 


6 The most characteristic examples are the association’s decrees from cities of Asia Minor honouring 
a local president of games (agdnothetés) or a benefactor: e.g. SEG VI 58-9 (Ankyra); SEG VII 825 
(Gerasa). 

69 7. Ephesos 22 ll. 35-43. 7° See also above p. 223. 

7* On the organisation of the Isthmian-Nemean and the Egyptian guilds see Aneziri 2003: 56-65, 
112-5. 
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citizens of the city in which their association had its seat,’* the special 
importance of membership can be appreciated. When account is taken of 
the fact that the guilds exchanged embassies and letters/decrees with cities, 
kings and later emperors, sent their own emissaries (thedroi) to festivals, and 
in general had the features of an organisation that functioned as a state, it 
may be said that the membership of a guild corresponded in a way with 
citizenship and offered artists an alternative identity.” 

The status of member was linked with highly significant privileges, 
such as inviolability (asylia), security (asphaleia), immunity from taxation 
(ateleia), exemption from liturgies, contributions, billeting (aleitourgésia, 
aneisphoria, anepistathmeia), the right to front seats in theatres or in the 
public assemblies (proedria), priority in litigation (prodikia), priority in 
consulting the oracle (promanteia) etc. During the Hellenistic period cities, 
kings, the Delphic Amphictiony and Roman officials collectively acknowl- 
edged these privileges and honours for the members of the associations,”* 
advancing as a basic argument the artists’ need to be left undistracted in 
the service of the gods and to perform, when required, the honours and 
sacrifices entrusted to them.” In the imperial period the world-wide Guild 
of artists was careful to secure recognition of its members’ privileges, as is 
implied by the imperial letters attached to the documents of acceptance of 
its new members.”° These efforts to establish documentation that would 
strengthen their privileges are possibly at the same time a consequence of 
the converse endeavours by the imperial central administration to limit the 
numbers of those entitled to them.” 

Some basic privileges granted to the members of the associations, in 
both Hellenistic and Roman times, related directly to their travels and their 
movements in general. These were, principally, inviolability and security 


7 See above n. 54. 

73 The analogies between the guilds in question and the Greek cities are further supported by the 
evidence for a synoecism between the Ionian-Hellespontine Guild of the Hellenistic period and the 
city at which it had its headquarters, Teos (see Aneziri 2003: 100-4), and also by the issuing of a 
coin by this same association (Lorber and Hoover 2003). 

The relevant sources and discussion of the privileges and honours have been collected by Le Guen 
2001: I nos. 2, 6, 10, II, 13, 14, 17, 26 bis, 34, 38, 56 and Aneziri 2003: 243-52, 347ff. nos. As—A7, Ato, 
Aut, Br, B6—D1s, D1, D3—-D6, D18, Dubia 2. 

The culmination of this argument is the characterisation of the artists as ‘sacred’ (igpoi): JG II? 1132 
Il. 15-19, 84-5. Similar documentation, more succinctly formulated, is to be found in the relevant 
letters of Roman officials: RDGE 44 ll. 3-4; 49b Il. 4-6. 

P. Oxy. 2475, 2476; P Oxy. Hels. 25; BGU 1074; P Lond. 1178 (cf. Frisch 1986: no. 1-4, 6; Oliver 1989: 
nos. 24, 96, 212). For the privileges of the victors of sacred contests see , Tralleis 105 and RDGE 57. 
For the privileges of artists who were members of local guilds see Oliver 1989: nos. 29, 32. 

In the Codex Justinianus (10.54) it is stipulated, inter alia, that athletes entitled to privileges must 
have been victorious in at least three sacred games in Rome or ‘Old Greece’. Similarly, the cities 
sought to limit the pensions paid to victors of sacred contests, as can be seen from the correspondence 
between Trajan and Pliny (Plin. epist. 10.118-19; cf. Sherwin- White 1966: 728-31). 
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(AouAIa, Kopareia), privileges that protected the artists and their prop- 
erty from uncontrolled acts of reprisal,” which fell within the widespread 
practice of ovAdv (right of seizure and reprisal), and — primarily — from 
attacks by brigands or pirates.”? Furthermore, thanks to these privileges no 
one could take the artists to court for anything they might have done; the 
only exceptions were debts owed to a city or breach of contract.*° 

In Hellenistic times these privileges were very important, as wars became 
more frequent and larger-scale, while there was an escalation of brigandage 
and piracy.*' The artists of the Hellenistic period lived in a fragmented 
world, a world convulsed by tensions and containing many dangers for 
travellers. In these circumstances, wide participation in festivals and con- 
tests, and therefore the success of these, was an issue that went far beyond the 
artists, as it presupposed securing access to and accommodation in the sanc- 
tuaries and other venues of the celebratory events, not only for participants 
in the contests but also for official envoys of cities or kingdoms, merchants 
and even ordinary visitors. As a result, numerous Hellenistic decrees of 
cities and of the Delphic Amphictiony, as well as letters of kings, recognise 
the inviolability (asy/ia) of the sanctuary and, by extension of the whole city 
in which it is located,®* or guarantee a truce (ekecheiria) for the duration of 
the preparation and celebration of a specific festival. It is noteworthy that 
competitors in the contests were protected by inviolability and security 
(asylia and asphaleia), which concerned them individually as members of 
associations. However, it was very useful that they were further protected by 
guarantees of security relating to the place and/or duration of the festivals 
and the contests, since they thus acted in protected space and time.*3 

The situation changed in the imperial period, when peace prevailed and 
piracy had been largely curtailed.*+ In these circumstances, it is difficult to 
explain the granting of inviolability and security to victors of sacred con- 
tests and to artists generally. Moreover, the continuing recognition of the 


78 The view that security (asphaleia) related to persons and inviolability (asylia) to goods is particularly 

widespread (held, among others, by Ghiron-Bistagne 1976: 170-1). According to Bravo 1980: 750, 

asphaleia and asylia are synonymous. More persuasive is the view that asphaleia pertained to times 

of war and asylia to times of peace (Gauthier 1972: 219-20). 

Victims of pirates recorded in the literary sources include the artist Phrygon in the middle of the 

fourth century BC (Aesch. Emo. 12) and the boxer Atyanas in 72 BC (Cic. pro Flacco 13.31). 

IGIP 1132 Il. 19-22, 82-5; CID 71 Il. 34-9. The lifting of inviolability was essential in order to punish 

artists who did not meet their obligations and it obtained until they gave account or until they paid 

the fine imposed on them (see /G XII 9, 207 Il. 42-9). 

On war in the Hellenistic period, see Chaniotis 2005a. On piracy see Brulé 1978 and Souza 1999: 

43-96 (cf. also pp. 97-148). Of the examples of festivals and games that were not held because of 

war, the majority date from between the third and first century BC (Habicht 2006: 156-64). 

82 Gauthier 1972: 226-30 analyses the inviolability (asylia) of the sanctuaries and cities. All this material 
has been collected by Rigsby 1996 (see the comments of Buraselis 2003 on the views of Rigsby). 

83 Cf. CID 70 Il. 17-24. 84 Souza 1999: 179-214. 
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inviolability of the sanctuaries and the truce of the festivals comes up against 
the same interpretative problem.*> Possibly these are privileges which, 
beyond their now limited practical efficacy (there were surely still smaller- 
scale conflicts, robberies and clashes in general), reinforced and consoli- 
dated the prestige of a sanctuary, of a contest or of a particular professional 
group, like the artists and the athletes, in some cases also enhancing the 
continuity with the Hellenistic past.8° With regard to artists in particular, 
the link with the past and continuity are cogent arguments, since the doc- 
umentation relating to the acceptance of new members to the world-wide 
Guild was usually accompanied by a statement of the earlier recognition 
of privileges.°7 

In my view, another basic privilege of the artists, immunity (ateleia), 
is also linked in part with their movements. In the Hellenic world the 
terminology of economic obligations (phoros, telos, eisphora, leitourgia), 
and by extension of economic privileges (aphorologésia, ateleia, aneisphoria, 
aleitourgésia), remains vague in several cases, since the terms acquire a precise 
meaning only in the context of a particular economic and political system. 
Immunity (ateleia), however, seems to have exempted those who travelled 
frequently from, inter alia, all kinds of dues levied on the use of harbours 
and in general the entry and exit of persons and goods to and from the 
territory ofa city. Such taxes, and also sales- and purchase-taxes, were levied, 
logically, on those who attended festivals and who had not been granted 
the relevant privileges. 


CONCLUSION 


The associations of Artists of Dionysus can be understood within the chang- 
ing political and social conditions of the Hellenistic and imperial periods. 
Movement, in many forms, played a vital réle in the foundation and func- 
tioning of these associations. On the one hand, the organisers of games 


85 Cf. Rigsby 1996: 1-12. 

86 From the second century BC onwards, the privileges of the Hellenistic associations (including 
inviolability and security) were also recognised by Roman officials (RDGE 44, 49; Roesch 1982: 
198-202 no. 44; Corinth VIII 3, 40). Moreover, in the second half of the first century BC, from 
which dates the first evidence for the granting of privileges to the synodos of sacred victors by Mark 
Antony (RDGE 57), inviolability was still very useful against the background of the Roman civil 
wars. 

Imperial letters of the early years of the empire are incorporated, for example, in later documents 
accepting new members into the association (see above note 76). 

For these taxes and the immunity of the festival (ateleia of the panégyris), see Ligt 1993: 45-8, 225-34, 
244-5 and Chandezon 2000: 85~92. The fact that the artists were paid in coins that circulated widely 
and could easily be exchanged seems also to have been intended to facilitate their movements (Psoma 
forthcoming). 
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needed to mobilise artists from various parts of the Greek world to the 
places in which the games were held. Their objective — that is, the success 
of the particular music competition and by extension of the festival during 
which it was held — depended in large measure on securing adequate, wide 
participation of artists in it. The attainment of this objective became more 
difficult and more complicated as the number of competitions increased 
rapidly during the Hellenistic and imperial period, and many of them 
acquired a pan-Hellenic character. 

On the other hand, movement from place to place, an activity exposed 
to great difficulties, was an inevitable feature of the life of the participants 
in competitions. These difficulties were mainly due to the burden of taxes 
and duties levied in ports and on entrance to cities in general, as well as 
dangers arising from warfare, piracy and brigandage, mainly in the Hel- 
lenistic period. Membership of an association and the basic privileges of 
inviolability, security and immunity that accompanied it thus provided the 
artists with a passport that facilitated their movement. At the same time, 
enriched by a large number of privileges, some of which were of a purely 
honorary character, membership provided artists with an alternative iden- 
tity which enjoyed prestige and recognition beyond the borders of the city 
from which they came and/or where their association was based. 

The most characteristic examples of the concept of the cosmopolitan, 
citizen of the world®? seem to have been found in the artists’ associations. 
Moving amongst other cosmopolitan groups, such as merchants, orators, 
philosophers and ambassadors, the Artists of Dionysus were the only pro- 
fessionals in the Hellenistic period who, through their associations, gave 
their cosmopolitanism substance and identity. Later, in the imperial period, 
this cosmopolitanism of the artists acquired a new dimension and an oecu- 
menical character:?° artists no longer operated as members of (supra-)local 
associations in a politically fragmented world, but as members of a unified 
world-wide guild within the Roman empire. They moved in a world in 
which the dangers attendant on travel had been reduced and the infra- 
structure for it (roads, staging posts) had improved significantly compared 
with the previous period, since it now formed a necessary condition for the 
unhindered administration of the empire (imperial post, travel by admin- 
istrative officials and journeys by the emperors themselves). 


89 For cosmopolitanism in the Hellenistic and early imperial period, see Chrysipp. Stoic. frgm. moralia 
III p. 82 (ed. J. von Arnim. Stuttgart 1978-9) and Philo Alex. de mundi opificio 1.3 p. 1, 1142-3 p. 50 
(ed. L. Cohn and P. Wendland. Berlin 1896-1915). Cf. Svencickaya 1996: esp. 611-14. 

9° Philo states: ‘for he [i-e. the cosmopolitan] is a world citizen and in the cause of this not member of 
any city in the inhabited world, rightly so because he has received no mere piece of land but the whole 
world as his portion’ (Philo Alex. de vita Mosis 4.1 p. 157). In another passage of his work, he is ‘some- 
one who took the world for his city and native country’ (Philo Alex. de confusione linguarum 106). 
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To draw a somewhat schematic picture, it may be said that the organisa- 
tion of the artists in associations in each of the two periods — Hellenistic and 
imperial — corresponds to the degree of political unification attained during 
the period in question. In the Hellenistic period, local artists’ associations — 
with the exception of Athens — were, just like the kingdoms and federations 
of cities, based in more than one city or within a large region, even when, as 
in Egypt, these were under the unifying authority of a Hellenistic dynasty. 
In the imperial period, the world-wide Guild (oikoumeniké synodos) corre- 
sponded fully to the geographical extent and political unity of the empire. 
The fact that in the same period a number of local associations continued 
to exist confirms the lack of strict central planning or of the imposition of 
homogeneity from above — a phenomenon already familiar in the relative 
autonomy enjoyed by cities, their mints, and so forth. 

If this correspondence between political organisation and the organi- 
sation of the associations reveals very clearly the close dependence of the 
artists and their guilds on their social and political environment, the reverse 
course followed by this mutual influence is equally interesting, if less evi- 
dent. The efforts of the Greek cities after the classical period to play their 
part in the world and indeed to create this world, transcending their geo- 
graphical boundaries, are manifested, inter alia, in the sphere of festivals 
and competitions, and are what to some extent dictated the patterns of 
mobility of the artists. Already in the Hellenistic period, peripatetic artists 
reinforced the tendency to unification in the Greek world at the ideological 
and cultural level, through their physical presence, their activities and their 
dramatic and musical repertoire, and they played a crucial réle in creating a 
unified Greco-Roman culture, long before it acquired a political dimension 
in the context of the Roman empire." 


Concordances 


The following catalogue gives the numbers in Le Guen 2001 and Aneziri 
2003 of inscriptions dating from the Hellenistic period relating to the 
associations of Artists of Dionysus. 


®* For such phenomena in a context of globalisation Appadurai uses the term ‘ideoscape’, which is 
one of the five dimensions of global cultural flows: ‘Ideoscapes are also concatenations of images 
but they are often directly political and frequently have to do with the ideologies of states and 
counterideologies of movements explicitly oriented to capturing state power or a piece of it. These 
ideoscapes are composed of elements of the Enlightenment worldview, which consists of a chain of 
ideas, terms and images, including freedom, welfare, rights, sovereignty, representation, and the master 
term democracy (Appadurai 2003: 36). 
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Bringmann, Ameling and Schmidt-Dounas 1995: no. 262[E] = Le Guen 
200I: I no. 39; Aneziri 2003: 375-6 no. D2 

CID IV 12 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 2 (cf. Aneziri 2003: 347-50 no. Asa) 

CID IV 70 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 20, Il. 10-29; Aneziri 2003: 359 no. 
B3b 

CID IV 71 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 20, Il. 30-9; Aneziri 2003: 359—Go no. 
B3c 

CID IV 72 = Aneziri 2003: 358-9 no. B3a 

CID IV 97 = Aneziri 2003: 379 no. D5 

CID IV 114 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 6 (cf. Aneziri 2003: 347—50 no. Asc) 

CID IV 116 (cf. Aneziri 2003: 347-50 no. Asc) 

CID IV 117 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 11; Aneziri 2003: 368-70 no. Cra 

CID IV 120 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 12E; Aneziri 2003: 371 no. C1c 

CIG 3068 = Le Guen 200T: I nos. 33, 44, 48; Aneziri 2003: 386-7 no. 
Di1-Bs 

Daux 1935: 210-30 = Le Guen 200t: I no. 45; Aneziri 2003: 383-6 no. 
Dio 

FD III 2, 47 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 10; Aneziri 2003: 350-1 no. A6 

FD Ill 2, 49 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 13; Aneziri 2003: 353-4 no. AIo 

FD II 2, 50 = Aneziri 2003: 351-2 no. AZ 

FD III 3, 218B = Le Guen 2001: I no. 38, ll. 5-8; Aneziri 2003: 375 no. 
Di 

Iser. Cos ED 7 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 56; Aneziri 2003: 394—5 no. Dr8a—b 

Iscr. Cos ED 79 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 43; Aneziri 2003: 380 no. D7 

IG II? 1132 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 7 Aneziri 2003: 28-9, 347-50 no. Asa 

IG II* 1134 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 12E; Aneziri 2003: 370 no. C1b 

IG IP 1320 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 3; Aneziri 2003: 343-4 no. Ar 

IG IP 1338 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 15; Aneziri 2003: 356-7 no. A12 

IG IP 3211 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 3 bis; Aneziri 2003: 344 no. A2 

IG IV 558 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 36; Aneziri 2003: 364-6 no. Bg 

IG VII 2484 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 27; Aneziri 2003: 367 no. B12 

IG VII 2485 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 28; Aneziri 2003: 367 no. B13 

IG VII 2486 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 30; Aneziri 2003: 368 no. B15 

IG 1X1, 278 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 31; Aneziri 2003: 366-7 no. Bur 

IG IXY, 192 = Aneziri 2003: 378 no. D4 

IG XI 4, 1059 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 18; Aneziri 2003: 358 no. B2 

IG XII 8, 163 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 57; Aneziri 2003: 395 no. D19 

IG XII 9, 910 = Le Guen 2001: I no. 32; Aneziri 2003: 366 no. Bro 
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CHAPTER I0 


Aristodama and the Aetolians: an itinerant poetess 
and her agenda 


lan Rutherford 


THE ARISTODAMA DECREES 


The poetess Aristodama, daughter of Amyntas, was most likely born in the 
third quarter of the third century BCE in Smyrna on the west coast of Asia 
Minor. Many Greeks believed that Homer had been born in Smyrna, and 
even if Aristodama’s Smyrna was a recreated city — Homer’s Smyrna was 
destroyed in the early sixth century BCE and it was not refounded until 
about 300 BCE — still it must have had a strong sense of its literary past.’ 
Aristodama is known to us for one reason only: around 220 BCE she visited 
central Greece, where she performed her poems, and was honoured for her 
poetic accomplishments by two cities.” 

The two decrees are as follows. In 218/217 BCE, the city of Lamia passed 
a decree in her honour (/G IX 2, 62 = G(uarducci)17), framed as a decree 
of the Aetolian League, which controlled most of central and west Greece 
from the early third century BCE till well into the second. 


(After the introductory formula . . .) 

Since Aristodama, daughter of Amyntas, from Smyrna in Ionia, an epic poetess, 
came to our city and made many displays of her own poems in which she com- 
memorated the ethnos of the Aetolians and the ancestors of the people making her 
apodeixis (performance) with complete enthusiasm . . . she should be proxenos of 
the city and benefactor and that an award should be made of citizenship, possession 
of land and home, epinomia, inviolability, safety both by land and sea, in war and 
peace to her and her children and her property for all time, and everything that 
is given to proxenoi and benefactors. Her brother and his children also are to have 
proxenia, citizenship, inviolability. 

(Concluding formula) 


Thanks particularly to Lucia Prauscello, and also to Angelos Chaniotis, Giovan Battista D'Alessio, 
Simon Goldhill and Richard Hunter. 

* Smyrna: see Rigsby 1996: 95-105. 

> Basic bibliography on Aristodama: Hiller von Gaertringen 1903; Guarducci 1929, no. 17 and no. 17°; 
Snyder 1989, 97; Pomeroy 1975, 126; Pomeroy 1977, 55; Ferrandini Troisi 2000, nos. 2.2 and 2.3; in 
Stephanis 1988 she is no. 326. 
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Lamia was the principal city of Malis, one of the ethnic groups that made 
up the Delphic Amphictiony, and this is one of two decrees for itinerant 
poets it passed, a surprising fact considering the small size of the dossier; 
the other was for Politas of Hypata (Gg), capital of Ainis, a neighbouring 
territory. The reason Lamia gave for honouring Aristodama is that she 
recalled the race of the Aetolians and the ancestors of the damos, which 
could either be the Aetolians again or Lamia itself. She is awarded a mostly 
conventional set of honours:} she is to be proxenos of the city and to receive 
citizenship; she is to receive land and a home, as well as epinomia, which 
means ‘right of pasturage’; she gets inviolability and safety both by land 
and sea, in war and peace. All of these things come to her and her children 
and her property for all time, as well as everything that is given to proxenoi 
and benefactors, and her brother Dionysius (presumably her chaperone) 
receives honours as well. No husband is specified for Aristodama, a fact that 
might suggest she was still a girl (the ‘children’ referred to are presumably 
potential children). The decree does not, however, specify that she was a 
pais, as some inscriptions for others do.* 

The Lamian decree for Aristodama is highly unusual, however, in so far 
as she is awarded citizenship of the city. Like other benefactors, poets are 
frequently rewarded with grants of citizenship, particularly in the Roman 
period, and the successful ones collected citizenships like a modern rockstar 
collects gold records.’ But granting citizenship to a woman is conceptually 
highly awkward in a society which does not, generally speaking, allow that 
women can be citizens at all.° Thus, though Aristodama was described as 
‘Smyrnaean’, the chances are that she was not a citizen of Smyrna in the 
sense that she enjoyed full political rights there. Thus, the possibility arises 
that in virtue of her profession she might have come to enjoy in the broader 
Greek world a political status denied to her in her own community.” We 
shall come back to this. 

The second decree for Aristodama, which is undated, is a Delphic copy 
of a decree originally emanating from the west Lokrian city of Khalaion 
just to the south of Delphi on the Gulf of Krisa (FD 3.2.145 = G17*). We 
know from the decree itself that two copies were set up, one at the local 
sanctuary of Apollo Nasidtas in Khalaion, and the other in Delphi: 


3 For such decrees cf. above p. 3. 

4 So Ariston of Phokaia was honoured as a child-poet by Delos in 146-144 BCE (JD 1506 = Giz), and 
a child-poet from Skepsis was honoured by Delphi in 132 BCE (FD 3.1.273 = G4). 

> See below p. 244. © See Pomeroy 1975: 126, Vatin 1970: 267, Ferrandini Troisi ad loc. 

7 Chaniotis 1988b: 385 on the difference between Wander-Historiker and Biirger-Historiker. 
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Aristodama daughter of Amyntas from Smyrna in Ionia, epic poetess, arrived here 
and commemorated [our city]. So that we are seen to honour her appropriately, (it 
is resolved) to praise her for the piety which she has to the god and for her good-will 
to the city and to crown her with a garland of sacred laurel from the god, as is 
traditional for Khaleion. The proclamation about the garland is to be made at the 
Poitropia. And there should be sent to her from our city a prerogative from Apollo’s 
sacrifice, a share of [meat to the hearth] of Smyrna. She should be proxenos and 
benefactor of the city. And there should be given to her and her offspring from the 
city possession of land, immunity, inviolability by war and peace by land and sea 
and everything else that goes to other proxenoi and benefactors. And there should 
be sent to her one hundred drachmas as a guest-gift. Her brother Dionysius should 
have proxenia, citizenship, immunity. So that it is manifest to all who arrive in 
the sanctuary that the city of Khaleion values highly those who choose to speak or 
write about the god, the decree is to be written up by the epidamiorgos Arkhagoras 
with the scribe Philios and one copy is to be set up in the shrine of Apollo Nasistas, 
the other in Delphi. 


This decree, which is much longer than the one from Lamia, shows that 
Aristodama performed at Khalaion as well, ‘remember[ing] the ancestors 
of the city’. And here too Aristodama and her brother get a long list of 
honours, including a garland of laurel, to be proclaimed at the Poitropia 
festival (apparently a local version of the Delphic festival of the same name), 
anda share of a sacrifice to Apollo which is to be sent all the way to Smyrna— 
an itinerant slice of meat for an itinerant poetess.® Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the decree from Khalaion is that, unlike the one from Lamia, 
it does not mention the gift of citizenship to Aristodama, although her 
brother is given it.? 

Like most of the poeti vaganti decrees, the decrees for Aristodama tell us 
little about her poems, the nature of their performance, or her professional 
status. If the context was a competition at a festival, it is not mentioned, 
and Aneziri has recently argued that women-performers did not take part in 
competitions at least until the late Hellenistic period.’° Aristodama herself 
may have been a member of one of the associations of Tekhnitai, and, 
as a native of Smyrna, the association she is likeliest to have belonged to 
was that of Ionia and the Hellespont, based at this time in Teos."' Central 
Greece seems to have been dominated by the Association of the Isthmos 
and Nemea at this time, but that would not have stopped Artists from other 


8 Parallels for this practice are pointed out by Daux 1922: 448-9. 9 Vatin 1970: 267. 

10 Aneziri 2003: 221-3; on festivals, see Petrovic (this volume). 

™ Why would the decree ignore the professional status of the poet? Is it perhaps because the city 
wanted to pretend that visiting poets and musicians were not professionals, but citizen amateurs, so 
that conditions had not changed a great deal since the fifth century BCE? On the Tean association 
cf. Aneziri (this volume). 
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associations from participating. Her poems seem to have been hexameter 
compositions, probably city encomia (of the sort now familiar to us from 
the so-called ‘Pride of Halicarnassos’).? This is the form of poetry most 
commonly mentioned in the poeti vaganti decrees, and most fully described 
in the Knossian decree for Dioscourides of Tarsus (G16), which refers to 
an ‘an enkomion of our race in the manner of ‘the poet’ (i.e. Homer)’."4 
This ‘city enkomion’ genre is not unrelated to another genre that was very 
much in vogue in the Hellenistic period, the regional history, such as the 
Messéniaka of the Cretan poet Rhianus, which gave literary form to the story 
of the Messenian diaspora;’> in Alan Cameron’s words, ‘the regional epic 
is surely a more systematic version of the prize poems that made worthy 
mention of the gods, myths, temples and ancestors of the cities . . .”."° 
Similar compositions and performances could probably be produced in 
prose. For example, the city of Larisa in Thessaly honoured an orator called 
Bombos (the name means ‘humming’, a good name for an orator) from 
Alexandria Troas; Bombos made epideixeis for several days in the gumnasion, 
recalled the glorious history of Larisa and increased friendship between the 
two cities, making mention of the goodwill that Aeolians had for Larisa, 
praising Larisa and generally encouraging goodwill between Larisa and 
the ‘Acolians’, where ‘Aeolians’ presumably means Aecolians in Asia Minor, 
particularly Alexandria; there is no reference to poetry here, so one imagines 
this is oratory.’” 


OTHER ITINERANT POETESSES 


If itinerant poetesses are unusual in ancient Greece, that is partly because 
the profession or pursuit of poetry was comparatively rarely practised by 
women.” But another factor may be that women in general travelled less 
than men, so that women poets tended to stay close to home.” So Sappho 
stayed on Lesbos, as far as we know, although her brother travelled, as 


 Aneziri 2003: 281. 3 Tsager 1998. 

4 Guarducci ad loc. compares the description of Crete at Homer, Odyssey 19, 172ff. 

*S Rhianus’ son may have been thearodokos for Delphi at Keraia in Crete, raising the possibility that 
Rhianus himself had this position before him (see Rigsby 1986: 350-5). Was Rhianus honoured 
by Delphi for his poetic performances there? On poetry and the Messenian diaspora, see further 
D’Alessio (this volume). 

6 Cameron 1995: 298. 

7 Chaniotis 1988b: 310, actually classes this among the historians. 

8 On women poets in the ancient world, see Snyder 1989, Greene 2005. We get some sense of the 
proportion of women poets and other performers from Stephanis 1988: 593-4, who lists about a 
hundred women poets, musicians and other performers among a total of over 3,000. 

) For women and travel, see Dillon 1997: 183-99. 
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did the poet Alcaeus;® some of Sappho’s women-friends left Lesbos in 
consequence of marriage. There is no sign that Corinna, whatever her date, 
ever left her native Tanagra. Telesilla of Argos is famous for having organised 
the defence of Argos against military attack from Sparta but not for any 
activities outside Argive territory.” But at least from the Hellenistic period 
there are signs that some poetesses enjoyed a degree of interstate mobility. 

The case most readily compared to Aristodama’s is probably that of 
Alkinoe, a woman from Thronion, in east Lokris. She was awarded a decree 
by the civic authorities of the island of Tenos for some service to the gods 
there (G18) and another one by her own city (G18*) in the late third century. 
The decree from Tenos, which lauds her as an ‘Aetolian woman’, is restored 
so that it refers to the composition of a hymn, though the remains of the 
stone are worryingly slight.”* It may be observed that the area of Lokris was 
reputed to be one where women held an usually high degree of political 
power.” 

We may also mention Glauke of Chios, a kithardidos of the early Hel- 
lenistic period, who seems to have been based in Alexandria, since she is 
supposed to have been the mistress of Ptolemy Philadelphos. How she came 
to Alexandria, and whether she journeyed elsewhere is not recorded.” A less 
certain case is that of Aristomache of Erythrai, who is reported by Polemo 
Periegetes to have dedicated a golden book at Delphi, in the treasury of 
the Sicyonians, after winning two victories with an epic poem at the Isth- 
mian Games. Her date is unknown, except that she predated Polemo (early 
second century BCE), and it is not even certain that she was an historical 
person.” 

The celebrated epigrammatist Anyte of Tegea also deserves mention here, 
not because she is known to have travelled to perform poetry, but because 
of an anecdote told about her. According to Pausanias (10.38.13 = SH 80), 
she was sent on a mission to Naupactus by the god Asclepius, who gave 
her a sealed tablet and instructed her to take it to a man called Phalysios 
there who was suffering from blindness. The tablet turned out to contain 
instructions that he pay Anyte two thousand staters of gold, and Phalysios, 


© Cf. Bowie (this volume) pp. 118-22. 1 Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 4, 245c—f; Paus. 2.20.8—10. 

» G18 = IG XII 5, 812, edited with bibliography in Ferrandini Troisi 2000: no. 2.1. Another poeti 
vaganti decree from Tenos, /G XII 5, 813, has been of use in reconstructing it. Bouvier 1980 doubted 
that Alkinoe was a poetess, though see J. and L. Robert at Bulletin Epigraphique 1981, n. 362 (reference 
from SEG 30 (1980), 1066). Thronion produced another poet in this period, the citharode Nikon, 
cf. Stephanis 1988, n. 1877. 

3 Lokris: see Polybius 12.5.3-11. 24 P. Maas, article ‘Glauke’, n. 13, RE 7, 1396-7. 

>> Sum. Probl. 5.2 (675b) = Polemo Periegetes fr. 27 Preller, FHG 3.123. Daux 1943: U5 reports a 
suggestion of M. Bourguet that Plutarch either wrote or meant to write Aristodama, but that seems 


highly unlikely. 
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cured, founded a temple of Asclepius at Naupaktos. It is as the aetiology 
of that temple that Pausanias relates the story, though it would also have 
made a good iama-narrative at Epidauros.”® In any case, it seems possible 
that some aspect of the story (the rededication of the gold somewhere?) 
was the theme of a poem by Anyte. 

Besides these four cases, mention may be made here of a few performers 
who were not strictly poets, but worked in the related fields of acting and 
music. For example, there is the case of Aristodemis of Paphos, a /usididos 
(a practitioner of a type of gender-transgressive mime), probably of the 
second century BCE, for whom Antipater wrote an epigram (Anth. Pal. 
9.567), describing how she crossed to Italy ‘so that by her softening charm 
she may make Rome cease from war and lay down the sword’ (iva trToAé- 
Yolo Kal aiyuts | dutravon ‘Paoynv podSoKivnr yaoitt).*” Like travel- 
ling poets in archaic Greece, Aristodemis brings an end to internal political 
discord, except that the tawdry associations of /usididia are ridiculously 
inappropriate for the world of international diplomacy. Again, honorary 
decrees from Delphi survive for two female musicians, one from Kyme 
whose name is lost (134 BCE), and a Polygnota of Thebes (86 BCE), both 
decrees included in Guarducci’s dossier (G33 and G34). Both had performed 
as khoropsaltriai, i.e. played some sort of harp while a chorus danced, a des- 
ignation which has no masculine equivalent and which is attested only in 
the second—first centuries.”® 

A few other cases are attested from the period of the Roman empire. 
Three notable ones are: 

Hedea of Tralles. A decree from Delphi dated to the middle of the first 
century CE (FD 3.1.533-4; Sy//> 3.802) honouring Hermesianax of Tralles 
along with his three daughters records that the daughters were victorious 
in athletic competitions, particularly the stadion. One of the daughters, 
Hedea, besides victories in the stadion at the Nemean Games at Sicyon 
and the armed chariot race at the Isthmian Games, had won in the boys’ 
kitharoidia event at the Athenian Sebasteia.”? The réle of the proud father 
Hermesianax here resembles that of Dionysius in the Aristodama-decrees. 
This is an extraordinary document, because apart from this virtually noth- 
ing is known about girls entering athletic competitions, and we are not even 


26 See Merkelbach, 1973: 53, referring to Dieterich r911: 246. Cf. Nikagora of Sicyon who introduced 
the cult of Asclepius from Epidauros there: Paus. 2.10.3; Dillon 1997: 199. 

7 See Garton 1982: 593-4. 

8 Another case from Iasos in the early second century is Kleino, cf. [Jasos 165. 

79 See Lee 1988; Mantas 1995: 132-3; Golden 1998: 138-9; Weir 2004: 138-9. For Hedea and the 
kitharoidia competition at Athens, see the excellent discussion of Lee 1988: 108-10. 
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sure whether the competitions referred to here were mixed-gender or for 
girls only. This text forces us to acknowledge the degree of our ignorance 
about the movement of competitors between cities in this period.*° 

Anonymous of Alexandria and Cos. Dimitris Bosnakis has recently pub- 
lished a decree from Roman Cos (first century CE) which honoursa poetess, 
probably specialising in ancient comedy, described as both ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Coan’, who had won a number of competitions, including one in Perga- 
mon. The decree refers to a statue of an earlier poetess from Cos, Delphis, 
daughter of Praxagoras, an elegeiographos. The chances are that this is an 
Alexandrian poetess who had performed on Cos." 

Auphria of unknown city. A Delphic decree survives from the Roman 
period bestowing citizenship on a certain Auphria in recognition of educa- 
tional performances staged by her there: Aoyous Te TroA[AoUs Kai K]axAous 
Kal 15iLotous év] TAL M[u] OKA ou[voSao1 Tov] EA[Anvloov d[1e8eto. ..]. 
These performances were not specified as poetic, and it is more likely that 
Auphria made a rhetorical display with historical or cultural significance.” 

A catalogue of itinerant poetesses of this period would not be complete 
without reference to Julia Balbilla, who commemorated her visit to the 
Colossi of Memnon at Thebes in Egypt with Hadrian in 1330 CE with 
four elegiac poems which were inscribed on the statues. Julia Balbilla was 
certainly not a professional poet in the conventional sense, but a well- 
connected aristocrat of royal pedigree.?> And we may perhaps now add 
the name of Damo, who had a short poem in aeolic dialect inscribed on 
the Colossi; Corey Brennan has recently suggested that she be identified 
with a certain “Claudia Damo known as Sunamate’ attested from Roman 
Athens, and that the additional name “Sunamate’ signifies ‘Companion’ 
(i.e. of Hadrian on his grand tour).*4 

In the cases of the Aristodama decrees, I observed that the most striking 
feature is the award to her by Lamia of citizenship. What parallels do we find 
for this in the cases I have listed from the Hellenistic and Roman periods? 
To begin with, it should be observed that we would know about grants of 
citizenship only in cases for which we have an honorary decree, or similar 
epigraphic document; so in the case of Glauke of Chios, Aristomache 
of Erythrai, Anyte of Tegea and Aristodemis the /usididos the question 
cannot be answered. As for the rest, Alkinoe of Thronion was not awarded 


3° For a good survey, see Mantas 1995. 3! Bosnakis 2004. 

» Auphria: FD 3.4.79; not in Chaniotis 1988b, apparently. 

33 A. and E. Bernand 1960, nos. 28-31; Brennan 1997-8; Ippolito 1996. 

34 Brennan 1997-8: 227-33. Cf. the case of Paion of Side, another poeta vagante who left poems at 
Memnon: Robert 1980: 19-20, above p. 8. 
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citizenship either by Tenos or by Thronion itself; and the two khoropsaltriai 
were not awarded citizenship by Delphi. However, in the other three cases, 
there is reference to citizenship: 

Auphria of unknown city: the decree for Auphria appoints her a citizen 
of Delphi.® 

Anonymous of Alexandria: the poetess honoured in the decree published 
by Dimitris Bosnakis is styled ‘Alexandrian and Coan’, which Bosnakis 
plausibly suggests is an example of the multiple citizenships acquired by 
successful poets and performers in the Roman period.3° 

Hedea of Tralles: the Delphic decree for Hermesianax and his daughters 
has been restored, probably rightly, to describe Hermesianax as a citizen of 
two cities besides Tralles, and his daughters as ‘having the same citizenships 
as well’. This again is a case of the multiplicity of citizenships earned by 
successful performers in the Roman empire, though it is surprising that it 
has been extended to girls. 

All of these cases are from the Roman period, and this evidence would 
seem to suggest that conventions about citizenship were beginning to 
change by then. The case of Aristodama and Lamia on the other hand 
is somewhat anomalous for its period, and it is rather uncertain how we are 
to interpret it. Was Lamia perhaps a city where women enjoyed privileges 
denied them in other parts of Greece, although there is no evidence for 
that for Malis, unlike the famous case of Lokris?3”? Or was Aristodama’s 
performance there so extraordinary and significant that Lamia (and the 
Aetolian League as well?) voted her an honour that transgressed the usual 
conventions of Greek society? 


ARISTODAMA AND THE AETOLIANS 


The key to understanding Aristodama is perhaps to understand the poetic 
service that she carried out. As we see elsewhere in this volume, itinerant 
poets sometimes served a political purpose. In some cases, diplomats in the 
Hellenistic period actually used poems to get their message across.*? In other 
cases there might have been a political agenda behind the commissioning 
and performance of some of the poems, in which case the poets will have 
played a political rdle. One example is the Athenian decree for Amphicles 
of Rheneia, for a Delian prosodion, which dates from 165 BCE, the year 
after the island passed back into Athenian possession, thanks to Roman 


35 Thanks to Bosnakis 2004: ror n. Ir. 36 Bosnakis 2004: 101 n. 8. 
37 Lokris: see n. 23 above. 38 Cf, e.g., D’Alessio (this volume). 
39 Cf. Prauscello and Chaniotis (this volume). 
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intervention.*° For almost two hundred years the Athenians had had to 
suffer the indignity of an independent Delos on their doorstep, like a sort 
of Hellenistic Cuba. Now it was over, and the prosodion was part of the 
Athenian propaganda drive at that time, and its principal talking points 
would have been: (a) Athens is great; (b) Rome is also pretty great; and 
(c) Delos belongs to Athens, and has done since mythological times. So it 
is, in a sense, all about creating a sense of common identity. 

In the case of most of the poeti vaganti decrees, analysis is hampered by 
the non-survival of the poems, but sometimes we can glimpse a political 
agenda behind one of them. Take, for example, the case of the two Chiote 
poets who doubled as delegates to the Delphic Amphictiony. These were 
Amphiklos, who wrote for Delos in the mid-third century BCE but showed 
up at Delphi as a Aieromnémon, and Hermocles, son of Phainomenos, who 
was honoured by Delphi in a decree dated to the late third century BCE for 
his service as a hieromnémon, and the decree lists various other services he 
performed including writing a hymn. This decree praises Chios for, above 
all else, ‘struggling intensely and eagerly over common freedom’. It sounds 
like the decree is a response to a minor chapter in a Hellenistic war, one of 
the numerous conflicts involving Macedonia, Aetolia and Rome that took 
place in this period. So was that a theme of the hymn? The decree also 
specifies that Hermocles went to the assembly of the Delphians and made 
a speech about ‘the relationship (ozkeiotés) existing from Ion to the god and 
the city’ (or something like that). This must mean that Hermocles gave an 
account of the genealogical relationship between Delphi and the Ionians, 
including his home island of Chios. This is the rhetoric of sungeneia that we 
find so often in Hellenistic diplomacy." If Hermocles spoke this way in his 
speech to the Delphic assembly, did his hymn perhaps cover similar ground? 
Certainly, a hymn could accommodate genealogical material as well, as we 
can see from the case of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. Perhaps, then, the 
composition of the hymn and the delivery of the speech had in common 
the quasi-diplomatic force of corroborating what seems already to have 
been an existing political relationship. 

Another case where a poeti vaganti decree conceals an international polit- 
ical agenda may be the Samothracian decree in honour of Dymas from the 
Carian town of Iasos, honouring him for composing a drama about Dard- 
anos (early second century BCE). This was a critical period in the history 
of Samothrace, when Rome had been drawn into the geo-politics of the 
Aegean and Greek cities were scrambling to establish relations with her. 


4° See D’Alessio (this volume) pp. 147-8. # Cf, e.g., Chaniotis (this volume). 
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Lampsacus in the Troad is already establishing diplomatic connections with 
Rome based on genealogy or ‘sungeneia in 196 BCE.” Now, the common 
factor between Rome and Lampsacus is, precisely, the royal line of Troy, 
which takes us right back to Samothrace. Against that background, it is 
tempting to see Dymas’ drama as part of the same movement, reflecting a 
heightened appreciation of Samothrace in view of its importance in estab- 
lishing relations with Rome. So the overt reason for the poem’s existence 
would have been to honour the traditions of Samothrace, but the covert 
one would have been to celebrate the broad community of states with an 
interest in the cult of Samothrace. While there is no evidence that Dymas’ 
poem was in itself part of a diplomatic mission, it seems to reflect a diplo- 
matic agenda that might reasonably have been thought to be in the air at 
the time.*? 

Aristodama herself may well have taken part in poetic competitions, but 
it seems unlikely that she was doing that at Lamia or Khalaion. So what 
was she doing? One factor might be sungeneia-diplomacy, since in some 
traditions at least Smyrna was regarded as an Aeolian foundation, and one 
could imagine it wanting to forge links with Aeolian cities on the mainland, 
just as Bombos of Alexandria Troas sought to consolidate his city’s relation 
with Larisa. But in the case of Aristodama the diplomatic agenda could be 
of a different sort. The Lamian decree praises Aristodama for recounting 
‘the race of the Aetolians’, which suggests here that the idea was to compose 
a sort of pan-Aetolian poem. If that is right, then it is possible to imagine 
the motivation for it coming from the Aetolians themselves, who may 
have been interested in creating a new Aetolian metanarrative.44 We might 
ask, why engage a poet from Smyrna rather than a home-grown Aetolian 
poet, someone in the tradition of Alexander of Pleuron, surnamed ‘the 
Aetolian’, who had achieved some celebrity in Alexandria in the first quarter 
of the third century BCE? The answer to that might be partly that they 
will have encouraged local poets too (cf. the case of Alkinoe Aitolissa apo 
Throniou, cited above), and partly for the purposes of pan-Hellenic cultural 
dissemination, it was perhaps better to have someone from outside Aetolia 
who had already achieved a supraregional or pan-Hellenic reputation.* 

In fact, another foreign poet may have been hired by the Aetolians to do 
exactly the same thing. Nicander of Colophon is known today as the author 
of two didactic poems, the Alexipharmaka and the Thériaka, versified lists of 


# Curty 1995, n. 39; Jones 1999: 95-6. 4 See Rutherford 2007: 289. 

44 On Aetolian propaganda, Antonetti 1990. 

4 For the cultural authority often ascribed to experts who come from a distance, see, e.g., Helms 1988 
and D’Alessio (this volume). 
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pharmaceutical lore, but his lost works included an Ajtolika, presumably a 
regional epic of some sort. One fragment of this poem offers a contribution 
to the age-old debate about why Delos was called ‘Ortygia’; Nicander 
seems to have said that it was so termed after a place in Aetolia and that 
all three of the celebrated Ortygias — Delos, the one in Ephesos and the 
one in Syracuse — derived their names from this Aetolian original. So in 
Nicander’s Aetolian reworking of Greek mythology, Aetolia is revealed not 
as a marginal backwater of Greek civilisation, but as its forgotten centre. 
Nicander is also supposed to have been the author of the Heteroioumena, a 
poem that recounted a series of metamorphoses, known to us largely from 
Antoninus Liberalis’ metamorphosis stories, some of which purport to be 
largely taken from Nicander: 


Antoninus Liberalis 2; | Oeneus of Calydon, Meleagrides 

Antoninus Liberalis 4: Cragaleus of Dryopis and the ownership of 
Ambracia 

Antoninus Liberalis 12: Cycnus of Calydon 

Antoninus Liberalis 22: Cerambus of Mount Othrys in Malis 

Antoninus Liberalis 32: Dryope of Oeta 


The location of the stories seems to be significant: most of them are in the 
area of greater Aetolia, including many in areas covered by the member- 
states of the Delphic Amphictiony, and in particular Malis, the territory of 
Lamia. 

There even seems to be a piece of evidence that links Nicander with 
Aetolian Delphi itself. This is a decree awarding proxenia and the usual 
series of honours to “Nicander, son of Anaxagoras, of Colophon, the epic 
poet’, passed during the Delphic archonship of Nikodamos (G2). There 
are, however, a couple of problems here. First, the date of that decree is very 
uncertain, because the date of the archonship of Nikodamos, like those of 
many Delphic archons in this period, is uncertain. Some people place the 
decree in the mid-third century, others attribute it to the late third, roughly 
between 225 BCE and 210 BCE. Secondly, it is by no means certain that this 
is the same Nicander of Colophon as the one credited with the authorship 
of the Aitolika and the other poems. We have reason to think that there 
was another Nicander, operating in the second century, perhaps towards 
its end. One theory is that he was the grandson of the first, and that his 
father Damaios — a name found primarily at Delphi — was the son of the 
first Nicander by a Delphian woman.*° 


46 Archons: Gauthier 1989; Nicander generally: Cameron 1995, index s.v, Nicander. 
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While there is a chance that the Aetolian works of ‘Nicander’ date from 
the late second century BCE, they would better suit a date around 225-210 
BCE, if not earlier, because we might expect these to come from the period 
when the Aetolian League was most powerful, and this did not extend 
very far into the second century. If that is right, it has the interesting 
consequence that the decree for Nicander was passed within eight years of 
those for Aristodama. So I would endorse the hypothesis that the Aetolians 
somehow engaged Nicander and Aristodama, and possibly other poets and 
writers of the period, to write about Aetolia, thus creating a sort of pan- 
Aetolian poetic tradition, again forging a political community through 
song. For the Aetolian League, this will not have been a trivial matter of 
academic concern only, but a vital dimension of their supraregional political 
agenda in the highly-charged diplomatic environment of Greece in the last 
quarter of the third century BCE. Thus, the Aetolian League will have 
attached extraordinary significance to the works of these poets, and it is 
surely this factor more than anything else that will have been behind the 
extraordinary award of citizenship to a women poet.47 


47 Poetry and Aetolian propaganda: see Scholten 2000: 5 n. 15, Antonetti 1990: 114-18; this is implied 
as early as Hiller von Gaertringen 1903. 


CHAPTER II 


Travelling memories in the Hellenistic world 


Angelos Chaniotis 


A DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE OF ENVOYS IN THE 
ASSEMBLY OF XANTHOS 


Those citizens of Xanthos who attended the assembly on 2 Aoudnaios of 
the year 206 BC, a winter morning, late in November, were unexpectedly 
rewarded for their willingness to fulfil their citizen duties. For a rather 
uncommon event awaited them — not the usual agenda of honouring a 
benefactor or deciding about how to cover a deficit, but the appearance of 
three men from a distant place most of them had never heard of: Kytenion 
in Doris. These three men, Lamprias, Ainetos and Phegeus, equipped with 
two letters of recommendation by the Dorians and the Aetolians, but also 
equipped with their eloquence, fascinated the Xanthians with their lecture 
so much that the decree voted on by the assembly gives an unusually lengthy 
report of their oral presentation, thus providing an interesting insight into 
oral performances in the popular assembly.’ The three envoys of Kytenion 
requested financial aid for the reconstruction of the fortification wall of their 
city. They supported this request with a common argument of Hellenistic 
diplomacy: kinship.* 

The oral presentation of the envoys is referred to with the terms apo- 
logizesthai (‘to give an account’) and dialegesthai (here not in the sense ‘to 
hold converse with someone’, but rather ‘to present a discourse, to give a 
lecture’). The latter meaning of dialogos and dialegesthai is attested, e.g., 
in connection with the rhetorical competition which took place during 
the festival of the Eleutheria and to which I shall return later. The oral 
presentation of the envoys included at least five sections: 


* The text: SEG XXXVIII 1476: Main commentaries: Bousquet 1988; Curty 1995: 183-91 no. 75; Hadzis 
1997; Jones 1999: 61-2, 139—-43. 

> Kinship between communities is a subject to which Olivier Curty (Curty 1995; cf. Curty 1999 and 
2005, for response to some criticism of his book) and Christopher Jones (Jones 1999) have dedicated 
two profound studies, extensively discussing this document. 
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an account of recent events (lines 10-13: ‘they brought a decree of 
the Aetolians and a letter of the Dorians, with which they gave an 
account (apologizesthai) of what had befallen their fatherland; they gave 
a lecture (dialegesthai) in accordance with what was written in the 
letter ’); 

a mythological narrative treating the birth of Artemis and Apollo in Lycia 
and the birth of Asklepios in Doris (lines 16-20: ‘they said that Leto, the 
patron/leader of our city, gave birth to Artemis and Apollo amongst us; 
from Apollo and Koronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, a descendant of 
Doros, Asklepios was born, in Doris’); 

a heroic genealogy (lines 20-4: ‘besides their kinship with us, which 
derives from these gods, they gave an additional account (prosapolo- 
gizesthai) of the intertwining of kinship which derives from the heroes, 
putting together (synistasthai) the genealogy which goes back to Aiolos 
and Doros’); 

4 afoundation legend which, according to the plausible analysis by Christo- 
pher Jones, concerned the foundation of the Lycian cities (lines 24-30: 
‘besides, they demonstrated (paradeiknysthat) that the colonists, sent out 
from our land by Chrysaor, the son of Glaukos, the son of Hippolochos, 
received protection from Aletes [the Wanderer], one of the descendants 
of Heracles; for Aletes, starting from the land of the Dorians, came to 
their aid when they were being warred upon. Putting an end to the danger 
by which they were beset, he married the daughter of Aor [the Sword], 
the son of Chrysaor [the Golden Sword]’); 

a genealogy of the Ptolemies (lines 47-9: ‘for King Ptolemy as a descen- 
dant of Heracles is a relative of the kings who descended from Heracles’; 
cf. lines 109-10: ‘for King Ptolemy is our relative on account of his kinship 
with the kings’, i.e. the Argeads). 

Other historical narratives are alluded to in the phrase ‘they indicated with 
many other proofs the goodwill that they had customarily felt for us from 
ancient times because of the tie of kinship’ (lines 30-2). 

The interest of the commentators of this text has been monopolised 
by its reference to myths. This is quite natural, since the myth of Aletes 
and Aor is otherwise unattested and has essential elements of a Hellenistic 
soap opera: a wandering hero with the characteristic name Aletes, a typical 
Heraclid, follows his destiny which brings him to Lycia in a crucial moment 
of its early history. Here, colonists are under attack, certainly by anonymous 
barbarians. In this moment of despair, Aletes appears, defeats the enemies 
and marries the daughter of Aor, presumably a beautiful princess — by the 
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way, the only anonymous person in this narrative. The story has the happy 
end we know from other &tisis-legends.} 

The interest of recent scholarship in this mythological narrative may be 
justified, but the focus on this narrative does no justice to the dramatic 
qualities of another oral account of the envoys: the narrative of a recent 
war. It is summarised in the decree of Xanthos and in the letter of the 
Kytenians: 


It occurred that in the time when king Antigonos had invaded Phokis [228 BC] 
parts of the city walls of all the cities had collapsed because of the earthquakes and 
the younger men had marched to the sanctuary of Apollo in Delphi in order to 
protect it. When the king arrived in Doris he destroyed the walls of all our cities 
and burned down our houses. 


Even these few lines give us a sense of the dramatic narrative the envoys 
of Kytenion presented in Xanthos. After earthquakes had destroyed parts 
of the fortification walls, the enemy exploited this moment of weakness 
to invade Phokis. The cities of Doris lacked not only the promakhones of 
their fortifications, but also the promakhoi, the young warriors, their usual 
defenders in such situations. The young men, in accordance with a pat- 
tern we find both in real life and in literature, had marched to Delphi, in 
order to defend it. The irony of the situation must have been observed by 
the more attentive Xanthians in the audience. An earthquake had saved 
the sanctuary of Delphi from invading barbarians twice, from the Per- 
sians in 480 (Herod. 8.36—9) and from the Galatians two centuries later 
(Paus. 10.23.1-10; cf. Iust. 24.8). Ironically, this time it was an earthquake 
that weakened the defenders of Apollo. The defence of the cities of Doris 
was left to the old men and the women; the enemy prevailed, taking the 
cities, destroying what had been left of the city walls and burning the 
houses. 

It is a real pity that this narrative of a recent war has not survived, 
but similar narratives in contemporary historiography, e.g., Phylarchos’ 
descriptions of the attack of Pyrrhos against Sparta (Plut., Pyrrhos 28.4-5) 
and of the sack of Pellene by the Aetolians (Plut. Avatos 31-2), as well 
as Polybius’ narrative of the sack of Abydos (16.30-4), may give us an 
impression of the possible content of the narrative of the Kytenian envoys.* 
Hellenistic audiences loved these stories, full of suspense, dramatic changes 


3 E.g. the legend of Leukippos and Leukophryene (Parthenios Mythogr. Gr. 2.1.5). See Prinz 1979: 
& 8 PP phry: Lytroogy. 


IlI-37. 
4 Chaniotis 2005a: 198-9, 208. 
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and tragic ironies. Such stories filled them with compassion and entertained 
them, even when the bad guy prevailed — e.g. Philip V in the case of 
Abydos. This sense of suspense and compassion is evident not only in the 
historiography of this period, but also in the Hellenistic decrees which 
describe attacks, battles and campaigns. One of the best examples is the 
long decree of Chersonesos for Diophantos.’ But even a short phrase in a 
list of magistrates in Tenos (JG XII Suppl. 315), which mentions the most 
important event during their term in office, can give us an impression of the 
oral narratives of war: ‘when some men noticed those who had sailed against 
(the city) and had climbed up the walls and had occupied the lower parts 
of the town, Onesas and the guards (?) formed themselves in battle-order 
within the city and threw the enemies out by storm’. 

The narrative of the Kytenian envoys ended with a dramatic appeal to 
their distant relatives in Xanthos not to show indifference: ‘they ask us to 
bring to our memory our kinship to them, which originates in the gods 
and the heroes, and not to remain indifferent to the fact that the walls of 
their fatherland have been razed to the ground’ (lines 14-17); and a few 
lines later: ‘they requested us not to look on the elimination of the largest 
city among the cities of the Metropolis (the Mother-City) with indifference 
(trepdeiv)’. This dramatic appeal, recalling the greatness of the city — an 
exaggeration, of course — the collapsed towers and the burned houses, brings 
to mind the lament for destroyed cities, e.g., for Corinth two generations 
later (Anthologia Graeca 9.151):° 


Dorian Corinth, where is your admired beauty, where are the crowns of your 
towers, where is your old wealth? Where are the temples of the Blessed? Where 
are the palaces? Where are the wives, and the myriads of men, the descendants 
of Sisyphos? Not a single trace has been left of you, most miserable. For war has 
seized and devoured everything. 


The dramatic narrative and the emotional appeal were effective. We may 
detect compassion in the answer of the Xanthians: ‘we should respond 
that all the Xanthians felt the same grief with you (synachthesthai) for the 
misfortunes (ak/érémata—a unique attestation of this word ina non-literary 
context) which have befallen your city’ (lines 42-4). 


> IOSPE 1° 352; Bagnall and Derow 2004: no. 56; commentary: Chaniotis 2005a: 210-11. 

© Cf. a decree of Maroneia (SEG LIII 659 A 9-11): Utropeivas émiSeiv KaTacKkaghy uélv Tis 
&€nKov]|Taotadiou To TrepiveTpov TrOAEws, TEKVoov SE GTrOAT|AS Kai Ae[NAaciay | Klai aixuar- 
woiav kai Tas GAAas TAS KATH NEPOS TULHOPAS. 
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‘MNEMOPOIESIS’ IN THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 


The travels and the performances of epic, tragic and choral poets in the 
Hellenistic period — the subject of this volume — are part of a more general 
phenomenon: the mobility of culture, the mobility of texts, images and 
performances. This chapter focuses on the impact this cultural mobility 
had on the shaping of memory in the Hellenistic world. For this reason, 
more emphasis is given to the contribution of orators, historians and envoys 
than to that of poets. 

The inscription of Xanthos is the best introduction to the question of 
how lectures, poetic performances and orations by itinerant scholars, poets 
and envoys contributed to shaping a collective memory in the Hellenistic 
world. The few lines which I have discussed represent in an exemplary way 
essential features of what we are accustomed to call ‘memory’ (or ‘historical 
memory’) in the Hellenistic period and which is a mixture of a constructed 
image of the past (‘cultural memory’) and of personal experiences of recent 
history or of stories narrated by eye-witnesses (‘collective memory’; see 
below). 

The performance of the Kytenian envoys in the assembly at Xanthos 
reminds us that in the Hellenistic period (and beyond) the transmission of 
‘memory’ was to a great extent oral. In this particular case, the lecture of the 
Kytenian envoys is summarised in just a few lines, but it must have had a 
substantial duration and dramatic qualities. The oral transmission did not 
end with the popular assembly. Some of those citizens who had attended 
the lecture of the Kytenians must have talked immediately about it to those 
who did not, possibly also later. More examples of oral transmission of 
‘memory will be presented later. 

Regardless of whether it is transmitted orally or in writing, ‘historical 
memory’ is always subject to selection. In this particular example, only the 
sections of the lecture referring to the earliest and latest events were selected 
to be written down. The early period is represented by the theogony myths 
of Apollo, Artemis and Asklepios, by the heroic genealogy of Aiolos, Doros, 
and the Heraclids, and by the foundation legend. After a brief allusion to 
the following period (‘they indicated with many other proofs the goodwill 
that they had customarily felt for us from ancient times’), a huge leap brings 
us from the time of the legendary founders to the present. This focus on 
contemporary history, on the one hand, and the history of beginnings, on 
the other, corresponds to a distinction between ‘collective’ and ‘cultural 
memory’, to which I shall return later. 
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‘Historical memory’ was not exclusively transmitted by historians — or 
scholars for that matter. In the case of Kytenion, we will never know who 
composed the text which the envoys orally performed in the assembly of 
Xanthos and all the other cities they visited. He may have been a local 
scholar, a grammarian, or a foreign scholar engaged for this purpose by the 
Kytenians, possibly recruited among the many scholars who visited Hel- 
lenistic Delphi; or he may have been one of the envoys.” We will never know 
to what extent this anonymous author exploited existing traditions and to 
what extent he invented ‘memories’. At any rate, he was not only concerned 
with local traditions. He also knew of the claim of the Lycians that Apollo 
and Artemis were born in Lycia; and he had heard of the colonisation leg- 
ends of the Carians and Lycians, with which he associated the Dorian hero 
Aletes. These stories, no matter by whom collected or composed and how, 
were not transmitted through a historiographical treatise (or not exclusively 
through such a treatise), but through the lecture of the envoys. 

‘Historical memory’ travels, and indeed it travels through unusual chan- 
nels. In the classical period, and to some extent in the Hellenistic period 
as well, historiography (Momigliano’s ‘great historiography’) was primarily 
the work of historians who lived in exile; their displacement made historical 
memory mobile.’ In addition to the circulation of written narratives and 
to the lectures of itinerant historians, in the Hellenistic world ‘memory’ 
travelled following the steps of diplomats, of poets treating recent history, 
of singers of hymns with a mythological content, of pilgrims to sanctuaries, 
of mercenaries who had visited the tourist attractions of their places of ser- 
vice and were only too happy to narrate their journeys to foreign countries 
and their adventures in great and small battles. 

Finally, ‘memory’ is to a large extent constructed and continually 
reshaped. For this phenomenon I propose the term ‘mnemopoetic’,, a neo- 
logism (from mnémé and poiésis) that alludes both to the constructed nature 
of Hellenistic images of the past (pozésis as making) and to the aesthetic 
qualities of narratives of the past (pozésis as poetry). 

The lecture of the Kytenians in Xanthos impressed the assembly so much 
that the relevant dossier of documents was engraved on stone and set up in 
a public space, for future generations to read. This turned the narrative of 
the mythological war of Aletes from oral to written, albeit in an abridged 
form. In this way, the mythological war of Aletes, a largely (or entirely) 


7 For the employment of local and foreign scholars in similar situations see Chaniotis 1988a: 128-30. 
For ‘intentional history’ see Dillery 2005: 519-22 with further bibliography. 
8 Momigliano 1972 and 1978: 20-1; Dillery 2007. Cf. Chaniotis 1988a: 125. 
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newly invented foundation legend with dramatic qualities, became part of 
the common cultural memory of Xanthians and Kytenians. 


“COLLECTIVE MEMORY’ AND ‘CULTURAL MEMORY 


The ‘historical memories’ presented by the envoys of Kytenion were in 
part memories in the literal sense of the word, i.e. accounts of events that 
most of the citizens of Kytenion had experienced two decades ago, and 
in part memories of narratives concerning a remote past. The fundamental 
difference between these two types of memory makes a distinction between 
collective and cultural memory necessary.? The collective memory refers to 
what a community had jointly experienced, i.e., to events of the recent 
past; by contrast, the cultural memory of a community consists of events of 
the mythical or remote past, the knowledge of which is obscured by time. 
This distinction between ‘collective’ and ‘cultural’ memory corresponds to 
changes in the commemoration of events. The killing of Hipparchos in 514 
BC, for example, was part of the collective memory of the Athenians until 
the Persian Wars. As such it was subject to political exploitation, but also 
to controversy. Three generations later, exactly the same event had become 
part of the Athenian tradition concerning the establishment of democracy. 
It was an uncontroversial part of the Athenian cultural memory.’° Only a 
historian (Thuc. 6.54-9) could recognise this evolution. Another example: 
the invasion of the Celts in 278 BC was part of the collective memory of the 
Greeks in the third century, both in mainland Greece and in Asia Minor, 
even in an island community that was not threatened by the invasion, such 
as Cos (Syil.3 398). In Pergamon, this event developed into part of the local 
cultural memory, as it was important for the legitimacy of the Pergamene 
dynasty. But unlike the Persian Wars, the wars against the Celts never 
became part of a Hellenic cultural memory. The rescuers of the Hellenes, 
the Aetolians and Antigonos Gonatas, were the enemies of the Greek poleis 
that transmitted cultural memory.” 


? On this distinction see Chaniotis 2005a: 215-16. With the notion of ‘cultural memory’ (Aulturelles 
Gediichtnis) 1 follow and in part modify Jan Assmann’s theoretical definitions (Assmann 1992; cf. 
Assmann and Harth 1991). The bibliography on the complex issue of how memory is generated, 
stored, transmitted etc. is vast; on this debate see esp. Halbwachs 1925 and 1950, Bartlett 1932, 
Lowenthal 1985, Casey 1987, Le Goff 1988, Burke 1989, Fentress and Wickham 1992, Irvin-Zarecki 
1994, Gedi and Elam 1996, Confino 1997, Olick and Robbins 1998, Connerton 1999, Namer 2000, 
Gehrke 2001, Alcock 2002: 1-35, Welzer 2002, Fried 2004. 

1° Taylor 1992. 

™ For the commemoration of the wars against the Galatians see Chaniotis 2005a: 220-1, 223, 228, 233, 
235-6, 239-40 (with further bibliography). 
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Cultural memory is usually expressed through a few keywords, as an 
anecdote concerning the negotiations between Sulla and the Athenians in 
87 BC shows (Plut., Sw//a13). Plutarch presents the Athenian envoys proudly 
referring to Theseus (an allusion to his victory over the Amazons), Eumol- 
pos (an allusion to the unsuccessful Thracian invasion under Eumolpos) 
and to the Persian Wars. These three Athenian victories over barbarians 
were stereotypically narrated from the fourth century onwards as signif- 
icant pillars of Athenian self-representation.” It sufficed for Plutarch to 
mention Theseus, Eumolpos and the Persian Wars, with no further details, 
expecting his readers to understand the allusion to the most glorious chap- 
ters of Athenian military history. If in Plutarch’s anecdote Sulla was not 
moved by this oration, it is because he did not share in the Athenian (and 
Hellenic) cultural memory, but rather represented the last in a long line of 
non-Greek aggressors. 

The Athenian cultural memory was transmitted to the citizens through 
a variety of media: historiography, mythography, drama and other literary 
genres, monuments, works of art, and rituals such as festivals, commemo- 
rative anniversaries and the ritualised visits of the ephebes to the tombs of 
the war dead. It was also transmitted to the other Greeks through similar 
channels: festivals, such as the Eleutheria of Plataia (see below), historio- 
graphical works and oral presentations of Athenian envoys in the assembly 
of other cities or during diplomatic negotiations. When the Athenians nego- 
tiated with Sparta in 371 BC, the main argument in favour of a peace treaty 
used by Callias, one of the Athenian envoys, was the myth of Triptolemos, 
who had taught the mysteries of Demeter and agriculture to Heracles and 
the Dioscuri, first among the rest of the Greeks (Xen. Hell. 6.3.3). Precisely 
the same tradition was presented in detail by a delegation of the Athenian 
Artists of Dionysus to Delphi more than two and a half centuries later, 
around 115 BC:3 the Athenian demos had been the originator of all good 
things, bringing humans from animal life to civilisation; the Athenians 
had established bonds of community among the humans by introducing 
the tradition of the mysteries; thus, they had taught the Greeks that the 
greatest benefit for humans is intimacy and trust among each other; after 
receiving from the gods as gifts the cultivation of crops and the laws con- 
cerning humanity and education, the Athenians shared these presents with 


® Plato Menexenos 239 b-240 e; Ael. Arist. Panath. 1.83-113. 

3 Most recent editions of these texts: Le Guen 2001: 11 and 12E; CZD IV 117 and 120; Aneziri 2003: 
nos. CrAb and C1Ba. The anonymous author of the ‘aretalogy’ of Isis in Maroneia (late first century 
BC) refers to the same tradition in his praise of Isis/Demeter and Athens (SEG XXVI 821 lines 35-41 
(new edition of this text and bibliography in Loukopoulou et al. 2005: 383-5 no. E205). 
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the Greeks. The orations of Callias and of the Athenian Artists of Diony- 
sus reveal three further essential elements of cultural memory: continuity, 
consistency and standardisation. The myth narrated by Callias in Sparta in 
371 BC was the same as the one narrated by the tek/hnitai in Delphi in 115 
BC. We have already observed here a similar continuity of traditions in the 
case of the three victorious wars against invading barbarians. 

In the case of Athens we are in a position to observe a continuity of cul- 
tural memory because of the abundance of sources. Lindos on Rhodes offers 
a good example of an analogous continuity and consistency. In Lindos, the 
miracles of Athena Lindia were an important constituent of local cultural 
memory.'* The so-called “Lindian Chronicle’, an inscription containing a 
list of the legendary and historical dedications to Athena and narratives of 
her epiphanies, mentions the written sources used by the scholars who com- 
piled this work. The miracle of Athena during the attack of the Persians in 
the spring of 490 BC was referred to, e.g., by Eudemos in his Lindiakos, by 
Ergias and Polyzalos in the fourth book of their Histories, by Hieronymos in 
the second book of the Heliaka, by Myron in the thirtieth book of Rhodou 
Enkomion, by Timokritos and Aristion in the first book of the Chronikai 
Syntaxeis, by Hieron in the first book of Peri Rhodou, and by Xenagoras 
in the fourth book of his Chronicle. From the abundance of references we 
infer that this miracle was a standard constituent of local pride. Similarly, 
a dedication of Artaphernes was mentioned by Eudemos in the Lindiakos, 
by Myron in the Enkomion of Rhodos, by Timokritos and Aristion in their 
Chronicle, by Polyzalos in his Histories, and by Hieronymos in the Heliaka. 
A dedication by the Egyptian king Amasis was mentioned by the histo- 
rians Herodotus and Polyzalos, in the chronicles of Agelochos, Aristion, 
Aristonymos, Onomastos and Xenagoras, by Hieron in Peri Rhodou and 
in a letter of Hieroboulos to the magistrates (mastroi). The narratives con- 
cerning the relations of Lindos to Amasis and the unsuccessful attack of the 
Persians under Artaphernes were the ‘highlights’ of local history that could 
not be omitted by any local historian or orator — or by a foreign historian 
for that matter. 

If we take a close look at the historical periods to which the selected 
dedications to Athena and Athena’s miracles belong, we recognise a par- 
ticular pattern. The dedications and the miracles are connected with local 
heroes (the eponymous hero Lindos, the Telchines, the legendary king 
Tlepolemos), great personalities of Greek myth, the heroes of the Trojan 


On the Lindian anagraphé as a document of cultural memory see Chaniotis 1988a: 52-7; Higbie 
2003: 204-42; Chaniotis 2005a: 222-3, 235; Dillery 2005: 514-19. 
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War, personalities of the Archaic period (the colonists of Cyrene, legendary 
Archaic tyrants, the Pharaoh Amasis), and the Persian Wars. Then there is a 
‘black hole’ after the Persian Wars, and the references to historical personal- 
ities and events start again with Alexander the Great and the Successors, i.e. 
with another period that we may characterise as a period of ‘founders’ and 
‘beginnings’. The cultural memory of the Lindians consisted of the memory 
of myths, especially those connected with Troy, the period of colonisation, 
the Persian Wars, the reign of Alexander the Great and the formation of 
the Hellenistic World. 

This is exactly the pattern we have already observed in the case of the 
accounts of the Kytenian envoys, who treated myths and foundation leg- 
ends and then, after a gap, recent history. We recognise the same pattern 
also when we study Athenian honorary inscriptions for ephebes in the Hel- 
lenistic period. These documents highlight the visits of ephebes to war 
monuments and their participation in rituals that transmitted the local 
cultural memory to the youth. One of these texts honours the ephebes of 
the year 122 BC and describes their various activities (JG II’ 1006).’> They 
attended the procession for Artemis Agrotera on 6 Boedromion, which was 
at the same time the anniversary of the battle of Marathon; they sacrificed 
to Athena Nike, the patron of military victory; at the funeral contest in 
honour of the war dead (Epitaphia) they held a race in armour, starting at 
the polyandreion, the common burial place of the Athenians who had died 
in the sea-battle of Salamis; at the Theseia they honoured Theseus as the 
legendary founder of the Athenian state and as archetypical ephebe; they 
visited the tomb at Marathon, crowned it and sacrificed to the dead of the 
battle of Marathon, in a ritual which must have included some oral refer- 
ence to the historical events; in the sanctuary of Amphiaraos, the ephebes 
testified to (Aistorésan) the ancestral claim of their city to this sanctuary; 
they sailed to the trophy erected by the Athenians after the sea-battle at 
Salamis and sacrificed to Zeus Tropaios; at the Aianteia they honoured Ajax, 
the hero of Salamis, organised a regatta, a procession, and a sacrifice. As 
in the anecdote concerning Sulla, the allusions to the past primarily refer 
to the founders’ times (e.g., Ajax and Theseus) and to the Persian Wars. 
Similarly, in an inscription that concerns the restoration of sanctuaries in 
Attica’® one observes a preference for events that marked the beginning 
of new eras (Theseus, Solon, the Persian Wars), as well as a preference for 


S. Chaniotis 2005a: 51-3. For the memorials of the Persian Wars in the Roman period see Alcock 2002: 
74-86. 
6 IG IL? 1035; SEG XXVI 121; Chaniotis 2005a: 239-40. 
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wars against barbarians (Persians, Galatians) and for victories that legit- 
imised claims (the occupation of Salamis). 

In the Hellenistic period both collective and cultural memories travelled 
and were to a great extent orally transmitted. It is to these oral memories and 
to the three most important means of their mobility that I now turn: public 
lectures of historians and other scholars, lectures of envoys in diplomatic 
missions, and rituals. 


THE WINGS OF ITINERANT MEMORIES: LECTURES, 
EMBASSIES, RITUALS 


Public lectures 


The tradition of public historical lectures goes back to the fifth century (at 
the latest), but a culture of akroaseis (public lectures) grew in the Hellenistic 
period, continuing until the second century AD.” The lectures by itinerant 
historians are primarily attested through honorary decrees.'® A good exam- 
ple concerns an anonymous teacher in Amphipolis in the third century 
BC.” The verb parepidémein shows that he was a foreigner who stayed for 
some time in Amphipolis, perhaps as a teacher in the gymnnasium. Dur- 
ing his stay he read the existing works of historiography and poetry and 
collected information relevant to Amphipolis. From the reference to ‘old 
authors of histories’ (archaioi historiographot) we may infer that the material 
did not concern recent or contemporary history, but probably early history 
(foundation myths, possibly the history down to the Peloponnesian War). 
The anonymous historian also wrote a treatise about Artemis Tauropolos, 
i.e. he treated the relevant myths, possibly also the miracles of the goddess. 
This material was presented in akroaseis, in public lectures, probably not 
in the context of competitions, but in the gymnasium. 

The second example concerns Mnesiptolemos of Kyme, a historian 
of the Seleucids.*° He was honoured in Delos in the late third century 


7 For akroaseis, in general, see Robert 1946: 35-6; historians: Chaniotis 1988a: 367-8; Dillery 2005: 521 
with n. 63; doctors: Samama 2003: 197-8 no. 98, 439-42 no. 341. 

Honorary decrees for historians: Chaniotis 1988a: 290-326, 365-82. 

SEG XXVIII 534; Chaniotis 1988a: 299 E6: [. . .] tapemSnuc[v — — —] Kai traiSeveov KaAdo[s 
— — -] &€etdoas kai ouvalyayav Ta Tapa Tois d&p]yatois iotopioypapors [Kal Tromntois? 
yeypau]ueva Trepi Tis TOAEws [UAV TAEiovas étroInloato d&Kkpodoels Trepi TOU[TwV? — — — 
év ais] Kai evSoxKiurKel’ ouvet[KEato Sé PiBAiov?] Kai Trepi Tis TaupotroAou [— — -] (— - - 
during his stay — — — educating in a good manner — — — having examined and collected the things 
that the old historians and poets have written concerning our city, he gave many lectures on these 
subjects — — — with great success; he also composed a book concerning (Artemis) Tauropolos’). 

2° IG XI 4 697; Chaniotis 1988a: 303 Ero. 
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as a historiographos ([émoiwveoor MvnoimtoAeuov K]aAAiapx[ou Tov 
iJotopioy[pad]p[ov]) and this shows that the honour was the result of 
this activity. From Athenaeus (10.432b: &v&yvwol Troinoauévou Tv 
iotopidév) we know that Mnesiptolemos used to read from his historio- 
graphical work. His lectures in Delos may have had contemporary history 
as their subject. 

Contemporary history was also the subject of the public lectures of Aris- 
totheos of Troizen in another pan-Hellenic sanctuary, this time Delphi.”" 
As we learn from the honorary decree of Delphi, Aristotheos presented his 
treatises in lectures for many days, and in addition to this he also read enco- 
miastic orations for the Romans, the common benefactors of the Greeks. 
The subject matter of Aristotheos’ historical treatises is not known; but 
a good guess — given the subject of his orations — is that he was a histo- 
rian of contemporary history, possibly of the Third Macedonian War. We 
may assume that in both Delos and Delphi, two of the most important 
international sanctuaries of this period, the lectures were attended by a 
pan-Hellenic audience. 

A third pan-Hellenic sanctuary which became the venue of the lectures 
of another historian of contemporary history is Epidauros. It is here that at 
the very end of the Hellenistic period a statue of Philippos of Pergamon, a 
historian of the contemporary wars of the late Republic, was erected. The 
inscription on the statue base reads (in a rather free translation):* 


I (the statue), Philippos, son of Aristeides from Pergamon, the master of divine 
history, have been dedicated by Epidauros; but all the Greeks honoured me (or 
took delight in me), when with loud voice I recited the written account of wars, 
treating the world of the mortals. 


1 FD III.3, 124; Chaniotis 1988a: 309 E17: étrei5t) Apio 6805 Nixobéou [Tpo]Zdvios iotopioypados 
Trapayevouevos [é]v Tav TOA Tay Te &VAOTPOHAaY ETTLOIG]OaTO &Eiws TOU TE iepo Kal THs iSias 
TraTpisos: éTroijoaTo Se Kal dKpodoeis étt[i T]AElovas GuEepas TAvV TETTPCLYLATEULEVOV AUTO 
Trapaveyveo [5 Kai] év[Koo}uia eis Paouatous, tols Koivols Tdv EAAdvoov evepyétas (‘because 
Aristhotheos, son of Nikotheos, from Troizen, a historian, has come to our city and conducted his 
stay in a manner worthy of the sanctuary and his own fatherland; he also gave lectures for many 
days presenting his treatises; in addition to this he read out praises for the Romans, the common 
benefactors of the Greeks’). 

IG IV’ 1 687; Chaniotis 1988a: 314 E23: &vOeto yév w’ EtiSaupos ApioteiSao PiAiTrTrov | 
Tleoyapobev, Geias Koipavov iotopias: &yAdioav 8 “EAAaves, étrel TroAEUOypahov avdav | 
ekAayov ayEpiov KOOMOV ETTEPXONEVOS. Ey TravTOiwV Trabéwv Kai EUvexéos SAANAOHOVINS 
ava te Thy Aoinv Kai Thy Etpatny Kai Ta AiBUov vex Kal vnoiwtéov TOAIAs Kad” 
THMEAS yeyEevnVEveov Soin XEIpi Thy Trepi Tv Kalvav Tret€ewv iotopinu étveyKa & TOUS 
“EAATvos, SKkoos Kal 51 huéov pavOdvovtes, OKt}oa SnYoKoTn Kai Kepdév G[ueTPNoIN] Kai 
OTAOLES EXPUAIOL KAI TloTi«V KATAAUOLES YEeVVOOIV KaKa, TAapaTNpToEl TABEwWV SAAOTPI~V 
&trevOr\[Tous] Troigavtai Tas Tov Biou SiopSaotas. For an analysis of this text see Goukowsky 
1995; Chaniotis 2005a: 16-17, 240-1. 
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There can be little doubt that the expression polemographos auda refers to 
oral reciting of a written historiographical work dealing with wars. The 
beginning of this historical work is quoted on the statue base: 


With my pious hand I delivered to the Greeks the historical narrative of the most 
recent deeds — all sorts of sufferings and a continual mutual slaughter having taken 
place in our days in Asia and Europe, in the tribes of Libya and in the cities of 
the islanders; I did this, so that they may learn also through us how many evils 
are brought forth by courting the mob and by love of profit, by civil strifes and 
by the breaking of faith, and thus, by observing the sufferings of others, they may 
live their lives in the right way. 


In the second century (c. 160-150 BC), Bombos of Alexandria in the 
Troad visited the city of Larisa in Thessaly. His activity is described in a 
decree issued to honour him:”3 


Bombos, son of Alkaios, an Aiolian from Alexandreia, coming to our city and 
giving performances in the gymnasium, commemorated both in his treatises and 
in his lectures the glorious events that have occurred with regard to the Lariseans 
and renewed the kinship and the friendship between the two cities. 


The ‘glorious events’ (endoxa) treated by Bombos must have included the 
contribution of the Lariseans to the Acolian colonisation but probably also 
recent wars, e.g., the Thessalian contribution to the Roman victory over 
Perseus.*4 I should draw attention to three aspects of Bombos’ historical 
contribution: the oral character of his presentation, the addressees of his 
performance — the youth that exercised and learned in the gymnasium — 
and the encomiastic character of his treatise. The encomiastic character of 
Hellenistic historiography, criticised by Polybius, has already been observed 
in the case of Aristotheos of Troizen (above). 

Unfortunately, no historical lecture of the Hellenistic period is preserved. 
From references in honorary decrees we may assume that the subjects treated 
in these lectures were ‘deeds of glory’ (endoxa), i.e., wars, foundation myths, 
and miracles of local gods.” It is only by coincidence that a small fragment 
of an enkémion for Athens survives. It is a fragment of an oration delivered 


3 Helly 2006 (new critical edition with detailed commentary), lines 12-19: dTre1517) [B]OuBos AAKai[o1] 
AlioAeus &tr’ AAcfav]Speias trapeTriSaueioas év TH TOAg[1 Kal Trolelocue]vos ETM1BeiE1s Ev TOU 
ylup]vaci[ou ouvepverovevoato? é]v Te Tois TreTTPAYUATEULEVOIS AUTOU Kai &kpocoEcolv TOU 
yeyevnuévouv évdofouv Aapioaiors kai Tav Te ouyyévelay Kal piriav Tois TOAigoo1 THO] 6’ UTS 
dveve[oUoato]. Cf. Chaniotis 1988a: 310 E18, Rutherford (this volume) p. 240. 

4 Chaniotis 2005a: 224. I understand endoxa as neuter; Helly 2006: 173, who translates ‘des personnages 
qui ont été fameux chez les Lariséens’, thinks of references to glorious men, e.g., Aleuas (cf. Helly 
2006: 198). But the text reads tot yeyevnuévouv évSdfouv Aapioaiois and not Towv yeyevnuevouv 
évSoFouv Aapioaiouv. 

5 endoxa: Chaniotis 1988a: 310 no. E18; 312 no. E20; 372-7. 
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by Hegesias, a local historian of Rhodes and an orator (Strabo 9.1.16 C 
396): ‘I see the acropolis and, there, the sign of the miraculous trident; 
I see Eleusis, and I have been initiated in the sacred rites; the Leokorion 
is there, here Theseus’ sanctuary. I cannot describe everything in detail, 
for Attica belongs to the gods, who laid claim on the land, and to the 
ancestors, who are honoured as heroes.’ The orator alludes with a few words 
to standard elements of Athenian cultural memory: foundation myths (i.e., 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon, the synoecism of Athens by 
Theseus), the Eleusinian mysteries, deeds of self-sacrifice — the Leokorion 
was the monument for the daughters of a king who sacrificed themselves 
to save Athens from hunger, but also the place where Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton were remembered as tyrannicides — and the heroic deeds of the 
ancestors. He could afford to be merely allusive in his references, precisely 
because the sites, persons and events to which he referred were parts of the 
Athenian cultural memory. 

These historical lectures correspond to the pattern I have already 
sketched: they deal either with contemporary history (‘collective mem- 
ory in the narrow sense of the word) or with narratives of legend and early 
history, which contribute to the construction of an identity (i.e., with ‘cul- 
tural memory’). The same pattern can be recognised in oral presentations 
which are connected with diplomatic activities. 


Diplomatic missions 


In the late third or more plausibly in the early second century BC — possibly 
during the War of Antiochos — the poet Hermocles of Chios came to Delphi 
as one of the hieromnémones sent by Ionian Chios to the Amphictiony. 
During his stay he composed a hymn praising Apollo.** He also appeared in 
front of the assembly presenting an account (apologizesthai) of the friendship 
(oikeiotés) between Delphi and the Ionians, the roots of which he discovered 
in the myth of Ion and his childhood in Delphi. The decree of the Delphians 


26 FD II1.3, 224; Chaniotis 1988a: 304 no. Eu: . . . ai Uluvov yéypage To Ged Kal Tov émi- 
Sauiav étroioato &]€iws Tot te iepoU Kal Tdv atrootelAdvtwv [avTOV Kal éTreASaov TroTi 
Tav &kANoiav Tav oikeloT]aTa Tav UTTAXPXOUOAV aITO"laovos cTeAOyIEaTO [TroTi Te TOV HEdv 
Kal Tov TAI] . . . ETratvéoad ev Tav TOAIW Todv [Xioov Etri Te TEI AOITIGI aipgéoel Kai ETI TOI 
é&yovileo€]on UtrEp TAS KoIVEs EAeUBEplas ExTEvéws Ka[i TPOBULOS] (‘he wrote a hymn for the god 
and conducted his stay in a manner worthy of the sanctuary and those who have sent him. And he 
appeared in front of the assembly and presented an account of the friendship which exists towards 
the god and the city, originating in Ion . . .; we should praise the city of the Chians for its whole 
attitude and in particular for zealously and willingly fighting for the common freedom). For the 
date see Lefevre 2002: 242. 
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to his honour praises not only him, but also the city of the Chians, for being 
a ‘zealous and willing combatant for the common freedom’. This phrase 
seems to allude to the fact that during the War of Antiochos Chios had 
taken the side of the Romans. Based on this observation, I suspect that 
Hermocles had also treated recent history in his lecture. 

One of the best documented diplomatic enterprises in Greek history was 
Magnesia’s effort to upgrade the local agon of Artemis Leukophryene and to 
have the inviolability of city and sanctuary recognised by kings, federal states 
and cities.” More than eighty cities received embassies of the Magnesians. 
One of the strategies of persuasion used by the envoys was the presentation 
of historical lectures. Many responses of the recipients of this embassy 
describe the performances of the envoys. Their presentation in each city they 
visited included the narrative of a recent miracle (epiphaneia) of Artemis, 
which had caused the Magnesians to reorganise their festival. The rest of 
their lecture was adapted to the interests of their audience. Exactly as Teian 
and Mylasean envoys to Crete sung Cretan songs in the assembly of Cretan 
cities,”® the Magnesian envoys presented a mythical or historical narrative 
that demonstrated the relation of their fatherland to the city they were 
visiting. In Kephallenia, for example, they referred to foundation legends, 
narrating the myth of Kephalos, the eponymous hero, who was the son of 
the brother of their own eponymous hero, Magnes.”? In Megalopolis they 
recalled that Magnesia had contributed 300 dareikoi for the fortification 
of the city (c. 370 BC).3° We observe, again, a familiar pattern: both in 
Kephallenia and in Megalopolis the lecture included references to tiseis. In 
Epidamnos the envoys of Magnesia gave an account of their contribution 
to the defence of Delphi, mentioning ‘the military assistance offered to 


°7 Rigsby 1996: 179-279; Chaniotis 1999; Kassel 2003. 28 Chaniotis 1988b. 

9 I. Magnesia 35 = IG IX” 1, 1582: Gupavi€dvtoov Sé Kai Trepl Tas oikeldTaTos TSS UTTapYoUONS 
Mayvnytots Troti KepadAavas kata tav ouyyéverav Ton Mayvntos Kai KepaAou tot Aniovos... 
(‘they presented the friendship between the Magnesians and the Kephallenians on account of the 
kinship between Magnes and Kephalos, son of Deion’). 

I, Magnesia 38: Tv SE Mayvttwv THv dro MordvSpo1 &k TaAaidv pev KYPOvans EXovTEs eUVOWS 
TIPOS Cue, OULMavEs SE TrOINGaVTOOV Tay ExoleV EKTEVOIaY Kal aipEeolv, AVAKA TAPEYEVETO TOS 
autos TrpeoBevovtes Mpo€evos, Ayis, AplotoTrauwv: evvouws Te yap Trpoo[e]5éEavto of Mayv- 
NTEs Kai EScoKav iv TOV TElXIOMOV TSS TTOAIOS SapeEeiKds TEIAKOGIOs, TOs EkOuIoEV AyautjoTap 
(‘the Magnesians have been benevolent towards us from old times; and they made clear their zeal 
and their goodwill when Proxenos, Agis and Aristopamon came to their city as envoys; for the 
Magnesians received them with benevolence and gave three hundred dareikoi for the construction of 
the city wall, which Agamestor brought to us’). Roy 2003 has argued that the relevant decree is that 
of Mantineia, and not Megalopolis. None of the names that appear in this decree (Agis, Aristopa- 
mon, Arkesilas, Nikeratos, Proxenos, Sthenolas) is, however, attested in Mantineia, while almost all 
of them are independently attested in Megalopolis (Agis, Aristopamon, Nikeratos, Proxenos; for 
Arkesilas cf. Arkesilaos). 
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Delphi by their ancestors, when they defeated in battle the barbarians who 
had campaigned in order to plunder the property of the god." They also 
mentioned a recent event: ten years earlier they had arbitrated in a Cretan 
war. In Crete they must have mentioned this event, but also the help offered 
by the Cretans to the mythical founder of Magnesia, Leukippos, when he 
stopped at Crete, coming from Thessaly and on his way to Asia. 

As I have argued elsewhere,” the envoys must have taken along in their 
journey an anthology of poems and a historiographical work, the praxeis 
ton Magnéton, from which they recited passages in their lectures in the 
assembly. I suspect that one of these envoys was actually the author of the 
work. This travelling memory was in part ‘collective memory’ (the miracle 
of Artemis, the activities of the Magnesians as peace-makers), in part local 
‘cultural memory’ (the foundation myth of Magnesia), in part the ‘cultural 
memory of their partners (the foundation myth of Kephallenia, the Atisis of 
Megalopolis), in part the ‘cultural memory’ of the Panhellenes (the victory 
over the Gauls in Delphi). The travelling memories of the Magnesians 
contributed to shaping the memories of their partners. 

This is not an isolated case. In the second century, envoys of Apollonia 
on the Rhyndakos, on the south coast of the Black Sea, came to Miletus 
in order to establish relations based on kinship. The relevant document 
explains:* 


The Milesians listened to the envoys favourably and, after examining the historical 
narratives about this issue as well as the other documents, they responded that our 
city (Apollonia) has truly been a colony of their city. Their ancestors did this, when 
they sent an army to Hellespontos and to Propontis, defeated in war the barbarians 
that inhabit these places and founded the other Greek cities and our own; Apollo 
of Didyma was their leader in this campaign. 


3" J, Magnesia 46: tupavi€[avtes tav] tas Aptéui[Sos étripaveiav kai Tav yeyevquev[a]v Bodberav 
Uo t[d]v t[plo[yoveov a]utav [ei]s TO iepov TO év AcAgfois], vikacdvTav udxor TOUS 
Bap[B]apous to[U]s émot[patev]oovtas étri Siaptraydéi Td[v To]U [BJeoU yonuctav, Kai 
tav eve[pyleciav, dv [ou]veteAgoavto eis TO KoIvo[v] Ta&v Kpntaé[ov] Si[a]Avoavtes Tov 
EUUAIOV TIOAELOV. évehavitav Se Kal Tas eis TOUS GAAOUs ["EA]Aavas yeyevnuevas eve[p] yecias 
Sid Te TOV TOU Geo yeNoUdy Kai Six TH[v ToinTay Kal Six Tv ilo] top[ilaypapav Tadv 
ouyyeypaddt[wv] tas Mayvitov tre[d€]ei[s] (‘they presented the miracle of Artemis, the help 
that their ancestors have given to the sanctuary at Delphi, when they defeated in a battle the bar- 
barians who had campaigned in order to plunder the property of the god, and the benefaction they 
did to the league of the Cretans, when they put an end to the civil war; they also presented their 
benefactions to the other Greeks by means of the oracles of the god, the poets and the historians 
who have written down the deeds of the Magnesians’). 

3? Chaniotis 1988a: 128-30. 33 Curty 1995: 143-5 no. 58. Milet I.3 no. 155. 
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It is, again, an oral presentation and discussion in the assembly — accom- 
panied by a study of written documents — that brought an old war back 
to memory. The event concerns, as in many other cases, a war against 
barbarians in the founders’ time. 

The aforementioned examples of oral narratives concern wars of the 
remote past. Oral accounts of recent wars were also common, playing a 
prominent part in honorary decrees. The proposals, orally presented in the 
assembly, included a justification (warratio) which often took the form of 
a more or less detailed narrative of heroic deeds in battles.3+ If these oral 
reports have survived, it is because many decrees were inscribed on stone 
upon approval. In many cases the honours were periodically announced in 
the theatre or in athletic competitions, thus perpetuating the memory of 
the military achievements. A decree of Apollonia in honour of Histria is an 
instructive example of this practice: 


It occurred that the inhabitants of Mesembria carried out an undeclared war against 
us, occupied our territory beyond the sea, committed many and great acts of 
sacrilege against the sanctuary of Apollo, and brought our city to the greatest 
dangers. But the Histrians, who are our relatives and friends and have a favourable 
disposition towards our people, sent ships and soldiers to help us. 


The decree included a narrative that presented the enemy in the darkest 
colours as a cowardly, unjust and impious aggressor. It was not only to be 
inscribed on the base of the statue of the victorious general; but it was also 
to be read aloud during the contests that took place in Histria for ever (cet). 

The embassy of Magnesia (208 BC) took place only two years before 
the embassy of the Kytenians (206 BC). The envoys of Magnesia certainly 
visited Aetolia, perhaps they made a stop in Doris. It can hardly be a coin- 
cidence that the embassy of the Kytenians follows — probably intentionally 
imitates — the Magnesian pattern. In both cases we find a reference to kin- 
ship originating with gods and heroes; Aletes, the wandering warrior, and 
Aor’s daughter, are modelled after Leukippos, Magnes and his daughter 
Leukophryene; the young Kytenians who march to Delphi to defend the 
sanctuary recall the ancestors of the Magnesians who defeat the Gauls near 
Delphi; as for foundation myths, the very name Metropolis (the ‘mother 
city’) alludes to them. The travelling memories of the Magnesians showed 
the Kytenians how they should construct and present their own travel- 
ling memories. In both cases the Hellenes were the virtual audience of the 
‘mnemopoetic’ activities of the envoys. 


34 Chaniotis 2005a: 209-11. 3 [SE 129; Curty 1995: 39-41 no. 21; Chaniotis 2005a: 226. 
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Rituals 


The mobility of worshippers and ritual performers was part of Greek cult 
practice from an early period, at the latest from the archaic period onwards. 
The establishment of new festivals and agdnes** and the professional spe- 
cialisation of the performers of the theatre,’” in addition to other factors 
(euergetism, royal patronage, etc.), increased mobility in Hellenistic cult 
practice. This increased mobility resulted in manifold ways by which mem- 
ories, both ‘cultural’ and ‘collective’ memories, travelled. The worshippers 
in the pan-Hellenic sanctuaries, the participants in the contests and the 
official theoroi brought the news of recent political developments, the pil- 
grims to Asklepios’ sanctuaries or to oracles presumably passed the time 
waiting for a miracle or an oracular response not only by giving accounts 
of their diseases and their other troubles, but also by telling stories. In one 
of Theophrastus’ Characters (8.4), the imaginary informant of the ‘news- 
maker’ is the slave of the piper Asteios, a man with an itinerant life exactly 
because of his profession. During their stay in a sanctuary the visitors were 
offered explanations by exégétai that undoubtedly referred to myths and 
history, old and recent.3* But here I should be more concerned with the 
more institutionalised channels of commemoration than with the occa- 
sional story-telling and gossiping about ‘world history — although their 
significance for the shaping of ‘memory’ should not be underestimated. 
The ritual context of festivals was possibly the most significant context 
for the oral presentation of travelling memories.3? There are two reasons. 
First, the celebration of a festival is connected with a large variety of oral 
performances, such as acclamations, prayers, dramatic performances, the 
singing of hymns and choric songs, in addition to lectures and concerts at 
the initiative of scholars and artists. The ritual performative texts, especially 
the hymns, drew heavily upon myth, and this applies also to the tragedies 
performed in the thymelic competitions. Limenios’ song for Apollo in 
Delphi (128 BC), for example, refers to the god’s birth, his first visit to 
Athens, and his victories over Python, Tityos and the Gauls,4° and in 
Epidauros, Isyllos’ paian to Apollo and Asklepios (early third century?) 


36 Chaniotis 1995. 37 Le Guen 2001, Aneziri 2003, cf. Chaniotis 1990. 

38 For the Roman imperial period see Jones 2001. 

3? Unavoidably, this section heavily relies on my earlier work, on Hellenistic festivals (Chaniotis 1995), 
commemorative anniversaries (Chaniotis 1991), and the commemoration of war (Chaniotis 2005a: 
214-44). 

Furley and Bremer 2001: I 137-8; II 92-100. Bélis 2001 has argued that the aim of this composition, 
which continued to be performed until 97/6 BC, was to demonstrate the musical excellence of the 
Athenian technitai and to associate the myths of Apollo with Athens. 
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contains a detailed account of Asklepios’ genealogy and birth.” The tragic 
poet Dymas of Iasos composed for a theatrical festival in Samothrace a 
drama treating the deeds of Dardanos, a local hero, thus satisfying the 
feelings of local pride.” The treatment of recent history, or brief allusions 
to it, was not standardised, but not uncommon. Two Delphic hymns, 
probably composed on the occasion of the Athenian Pythais of 128 BC, 
refer to the invasion of the Gauls,** and Isyllos’ paian in Epidauros treats a 
recent incursion of Philip I or II in the Peloponnese.* 

The second reason why Hellenistic festivals contributed to the dissem- 
ination of ‘collective’ and ‘cultural memory’ is simply the fact that in the 
Hellenistic period the presence of foreign participants in festivals, whether 
as spectators or as performers, was stronger than in any preceding period 
of Greek history. Festivals were celebrated in the presence of foreigners, 
foreign residents, official guests, foreign competitors in the musical and 
athletic contests, traders, and spectators. They could, therefore, present an 
ideal stage for Greek communities to construct and demonstrate identity 
and otherness. 

A ritual in Athens which brought this city into connection with Priene 
presents a good example. In the late fourth century the citizens of Priene 
decreed to send to Athens on the occasion of the Great Panathenaia an 
armour, as a votive offering to Athena, and to have a delegation participate 
in the Panathenaic procession (J. Priene 5). The decree characterises the 
procession and the dedication as ‘a reminder (mnémeion) of the relations 
of kinship and friendship that exist between us and the Athenians’. These 
relations, based on myths and memories of the Ionian colonisation, must 
have been refreshed during the festival by the Prienian envoys who brought 
their city’s offering. 

Naturally, commemorative anniversaries, a particular type of celebra- 
tion, were full of historical memories presented not only to the citizens, but 
also to foreign guests. The Cretan cities in the Hellenistic period regularly 


4" Kolde 2003. Further examples of late classical and Hellenistic hymns with mythological references 
are the hymn of Aristonoos to Apollo (Furley and Bremer 2001: I 119-21; I 45-52) and Philodamos’ 
paian to Dionysos (Furley and Bremer 2001: I 121-8; II 52-84). 

# IG XII 8 p. 38; Chaniotis 1988a: 345-6 no. E68. Cf. further Rutherford 2007, Rutherford (this 
volume). 

43 On the date see more recently Bélis 2001. 

44 Furley and Bremmer 2001: I 136; II 85 (Athenaios): ‘likewise the foreign horde of Gauls which brutally 
attacked this land perished in the wintry snowstorms’; I 138; II 93 (Limenios): “Then, Apollo, you 
protected Earth’s sacred navel, when a foreign army brought sacrilegious plunder to your wealthy 
seat of prophecy but perished in a storm of freezing rain.’ 

4 Furley and Bremer 2001: I 230-6, Kolde 2003. 
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invited delegations of their allies to attend important festivals.4° The city 
of Lyttos invited its allies to particular festivals, both of them important 
local commemorative anniversaries:*”7 one of them commemorated the 
re-foundation of the city after its destruction during the ‘Lyttian War 
(c. 220 BC), the other commemorated the destruction of the neighbouring 
city of Dreros (late third/early second century). During these festivals, the 
foreign guests became the audience of the Lyttian commemoration of their 
past. 

The réle of orations during such celebrations is best known in connection 
with the most important commemorative anniversary of the Greek world, 
that of the battle at Plataia (478 BC) which continued to be celebrated 
by a pan-Hellenic council until Plutarch’s time.** The festival included a 
rhetorical competition (dialogos, ‘debate’) between the two leading powers 
of the Greeks during the Persian Wars, Athens and Sparta. The representa- 
tive of Athens tried to prove that the contribution of his native city to the 
victory was more significant than that of Sparta, and the representative of 
Sparta tried to prove the opposite. A pan-Hellenic jury decided who had 
brought the most convincing arguments, the winner was honoured by his 
countrymen and his city had the privilege to lead the procession (propom- 
peia).* This rhetorical contest was introduced in the second century, and 
continued to take place even in the Roman period. An inscription found 
in Athens preserves a fragment of a speech delivered on this occasion (late 
second century AD).°° In the course of time the focus of the celebration 
could change, shifting for instance in the third century BC from the idea 
of freedom to the idea of concord.™ Commemorative anniversaries of wars 
could be continually adapted to new circumstances and were one of the 
occasions on which Hellenistic statesmen urged their countrymen to learn 
from history. 


WHEN GREEK POETIC MEMORIES TRAVEL TO ROME 


Not only travelling memory changes, its audience changes as well. We tend 
to regard the imperial period as a direct continuation of the Hellenistic 
world, and this is to a great extent justified. The presence of the Romans 


46 Chaniotis 1996: 123-33. 

47 These festivals of Lyttos are known from a still unpublished inscription of the late second century, a 
treaty between Lyttos and Olous, which was presented by Charalambos Kritzas at the Congress of 
Cretan Studies (Chania, October 2006). 

48 Chaniotis 1991, Alcock 2002: 79-81, Chaniotis 2005a: 228-31, Jung 2006. 49 Robertson 1986. 

°° IG II? 277; Chaniotis 1988a: 42-8. * Thériault 1996: 102-22, Chaniotis 2005a: 229-30. 
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may not have made all the difference in the world, but it did make a 
difference. It changed the recipient of the collective memory of the Greeks. 
Sulla, one of the early recipients, reacted with indifference, because what 
the Athenian envoys presented to him was hard to digest. Two centuries 
later things had changed. 

An inscription recently bought by the Louvre,® preserves a letter of 
Hadrian to Naryx, in which the emperor recapitulates what the envoys of 
Naryx had undoubtedly presented to him, only shortly before his death 
(AD 138): 


I think that no one will dispute the fact that you have a polis and the rights of a 
polis, for you contribute to the Koinon of the Amphiktyones and to the Koinon of 
the Boiotoi, you elect a Boiotarches and a representative to the Panhellenion, you 
send a priest, you have a council, magistrates, priests, Greek tribes and the laws of 
the Opountians and you pay the tribute together with the Achaioi. 


Through the establishment of the Panhellenion the Roman emperor had 
found himself in the position of a judge of Greekness and Greek cultural 
memory. After the Narykians in the land of the Opountian Lokroi had 
proven their Greekness and their status as a polis, they had something else 
to offer: 


And some of the most famous poets, both Romans and Greeks, have mentioned 
you as Narykeians; and they explicitly name some of the heroes as originating in 


your city. 


Hadrian, quoting the ambassadors, refers to the Lokrian hero Ajax; the 
Roman poets are Virgil and Ovid; one of the Greek poets was Callimachus.* 

What I find striking in this context is the reference to Roman and Greek 
poets. The Teian envoy of the second century had sung the songs of Cretan 
poets; the Magnesian envoys presented the words of poets and historians — 
Greek poets and historians. The envoys of Naryx had to present their cul- 
tural memory, not to the fellow Greeks, but to a Roman. To their standard 
set of quotations from Greek literature they had to add quotations from 
Roman poetry. And this makes a difference. 


% SEG LI 641, Knoepfler 2005: 66-73, Knoepfler 2006, Jones 2006. 53 Jaillard 2000. 
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